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PREFACE. 


Tuts book is divided, on purely pedagogical grounds, 
into two parts. Part I is designed as a beginner’s 
manual, and embodies those ideas of method which com- 
mend themselves to the author after some fifteen years of 
constant attention to the subject. I am of the opinion 
that learners who have passed the age of childhood should 
have grammar-lessons from the first, or at least after a 
sufficient preliminary drill upon pronunciation. At the 
same time it has to be remembered that the object of 
study is the language, not the grammar. The latter is 
only the means to an end. The learner should accord- 
ingly begin at once to read, hear and use the language, 
letting the grammatical text-book save his time by sys- 
_ tematizing his knowledge and showing him what to look 
for. This means that the beginner’s grammar-lessons 
should deal only with matters that are of fundamentai 
importance and should avoid all confusing details. And 
the knowledge gained should be applied at once in the 
reading, memorizing and repetition of appropriate exer- 
cises upon the language. 

Part I of this work, therefore, aims to present the fun- 
damental facts of the grammar without omitting anything 
necessary, or including anything unnecessary, to a bird’s- 
eye view of the subject such as will fit the learner to begin 
reading easy prose. All minutiz of grammatical scholar- 
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ship, word-lists that do not need to be learned, and syn- 
tactical principles that can best be studied in connection 
with the reading of literature, are postponed to Part I. 
The order of presentation is that usually followed in 
scientific grammars, it being my conviction that for stu- 
dents who have reached the high-school age, a systematic 
treatise has decided advantages over a lesson-book in 
which the matter is presented in arbitrary installments. 
Great care has been bestowed upon the exercises, since 
it is here, as it seems to me, that the existing grammars 
fail to meet the present demand. What the learner of a 
iving language most needs to develop is a sensitive and 
trustworthy feeling for the language. This is of more 
importance than anything else, whatever the object in 
view may be—whether speaking, writing, reading, or 
scholarship. From this it follows that he should occupy 
his mind and store his memory with nothing but natural 
forms of expression as they occur in use. Anything else 
is not German. He should be taught that the sentence, 
not the word, is the real unit of language, and that he 
must learn German by learning sentences such as Germans 
use. He should not waste his time upon mechanical 
Ollendorffian preparations, such as are never heard or 
seen outside the school-room, nor should he get the idea 
- that he can make German of his own by piecing together 
words with the help of his grammar and dictionary. His 
task, and his ideal of progress, should be simply to repro- 
duce, orally and in writing, what he hears and reads; 
first to reproduce it intelligently, with the aid of his 
grammar, and then to reproduce it frequently, until it 
becomes second nature. This means that for a long time 
his efforts at translating from English into German 
should be confined to easy variations upon a German 
original. I am fully persuaded that the disconnected, 
vacuous, often puerile, sentences with which the most of 
the school grammars require the beginner to concern 
himself, do more harm than good, They blight the sense 
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for idiom, lead to mechanical habits of translating, which 
are difficult to break up, and furnish nothing valuable for 
the memory to appropriate. 

I have tried, therefore, to prepare a series of graduated 
exercises, containing nothing that is not at least decent 
every-day German, and to give them a small measure of 
connected human interest. The task was difficult on 
account of the necessary limitations of vocabulary and 
grammatical gradation. Not being to the manner born 
in German, I have submitted the exercises to various 
German friends, among whom I am under special obliga- 
tions to Mr. Ernst Voss, Mr. E. H. Mensel and Mr. E. C. 
Roedder, of the University of Michigan. Remediable 
defects which may have escaped these gentlemen, as well 
as myself, I shall be glad to correct as they are pointed 
out tome. Mr. Mensel and Mr. Roedder have also read 
the proofs of Part I. 

Part IT is devoted to the less fundamental matters of 
grammatical scholarship, and is meant to be used for sys- 
tematic study, and for reference, in connection with the 
reading of German authors. For reasons that are implied 
in what is said above, it contains no exercises. After the 
essentials of the grammar as set forth in Part I are thor- 
oughly mastered, further progress will best be insured, 
for some time to come, by systematic grammar-lessons 
illustrated and enforced from day to day by thorough 
drill upon the text read. Iam strongly of the opinion 
that this drill ought to be carried on chiefly, if not entirely, 
in the German language. The pupil's time is better spent 
in learning to express himself, under the guidance and 
stimulus of the teacher’s questions, about that which he 
is reading, and which has for him a living interest, than 
in translating out-of-the-way indigestible sentences from 
English intoGerman. The translation of connected Eng- 
lish into German belongs to a later stage of study than 
that of which I now speak, and should presuppose a con- ° 
siderable time spent in reading. 
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In the preparation of Part II I have of course profited 
by the labors of preceding grammarians, among whom I 
owe special acknowledgments to Andresen, Blatz, Brandt, 
Heyse, von Jagemann, Krause, Sanders, Vernaleken, 
Whitney, Wunderlich and Wustmann. While the exam- 
ples of Part I are from the language of every-day life, 
those of Part IT are mainly from the classics. I have 
relied for them primarily upon my own reading and 
notes, and secondarily upon the Grimm Dictionary; but 
I have not scrupled to borrow a needed illustration from 
any of my predecessors. It may not be superfluous to 
remark that my work is not a historical nor a comparative 
grammar, but a grammar of late modern German. I haye 
indulged but sparingly in historical commentary, and 
hardly at all in comparisons from other languages than 
English. I have, however, for pedagogical reasons that I 
trust will be generally approved, drawn attention from 
the first to the subject of cognates. Throughout my aim 
has been ‘practical’; that is, I have purposed to make a 
serviceable working grammar for students and teachers, 
and have subordinated all other considerations to that 
purpose. 

Car. 
UNIverRsITY OF MICHIGAN, 
JUNE, 1895, 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Ty this second edition of my German Grammar I have 
incorporated a large number of new exercises the most 
of which, but not all, were published a year ago in a 
supplementary pamphlet. Incidentally, of course, I have 
corrected such errors and defects as have been brought 
to my attention, and I take this opportunity to express 
my thanks to the many teachers (it would be difficult 
to name them all) who have favored me with helpful 
suggestions. In preparing the additional exercises it 
seemed to me highly important to avoid expanding the 
special vocabularies or introducing new ones. Thus 
restricted in the use of words I found it necessary to 
make use of disconnected sentences; but I have taken 
great care, in conformity with the views expressed above, 
that these sentences should exhibit only natural forms 
of expression. In order to make room for the additions 
desired without increasing the size of the book I have 
omitted the grammatical colloquies at the end of Part I; 
but any teacher who desires to make use of the omitted 


exercises can obtain them in pamphlet form from the 


publishers. 


aL 


New York, June, 1898. 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
PART FIRST. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1. German and English. German and English are sister 
languages. Both are descended from a language spoken, 
centuries before the Christian era, by a European people 
whose exact place of abode is not known with certainty. 
In time this people spread far and wide over north-central 
Europe, and there its various tribes became known to 
the Romans under the collective name of Germani. In 
the fifth century, A. D., Germani from the northwestern 
lowlands occupied Britain and introduced there their 
own language, which came to be known as ‘English.’ 
The descendants of the continental Germani that have re- 
mained in the old home now speak various languages, of 
which the most important is the one called ‘German’ by 
us, but Deutsch by those who use it. It is the language 
of the entire German Empire, of a large part of Austria 
and Switzerland, and of numerous colonies. 

1. Deutsch is the same word as our ‘Dutch,’ but the 
latter term has come to be applied exclusively to the 
language of Holland. Dutch is not German, nor a dialect 
of German, but a distinct language. 

2. Owing to this common origin German and English 
have in common a great many words that belonged to the 
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language from which both have descended. Such words 
are called ‘cognates.’ Cognates may resemble each other 
closely in form and meaning, or they may not. Thus the 
German word Bruder is cognate with brother and means 
brother, while Baum is cognate with beam, but means tree. 

3. On the other hand, in spite of this common origin, 
German grammar seems at first to have lttle resemblance 
to English grammar. This is because Englsh has lost 
nearly all of those grammatical distinctions which were 
once common to both languages, whereas German has 
preserved them much more fully. 


2. The German Alphabet, The Germans often print their 
language in Roman letters lke those employed for Eng- 
lish ; more commonly, however, they use the so-called 
‘German’ characters, which developed out of the Roman 
previous to the invention of printing. The letters and 
their German names are as follows : 


German Roman German German Roman German 


form. form. name. form. form. name. 
YW, a A, a ah Mpa | sNon sea 

x, b B, b bay 9, 0 O, O oh 

G, ¢ eee tay | B,p P, p pay 
D,d ec: day 4 Q, q — koo 
Ge EK, e ay a R, rer (very) 
ay Eek eff rahe ery ess 

, 4 Cy ges gay ot iD eche tay 

, lakoln hab |) Yat Ula “eo 

Sink | Bess ee YB, v V,v__ fow (fowl) 
Orel J, j yot VW, w W,w vay 

W, £ Keke kah x, v XG Xs x 

ue { Lo el y , VY NG Y _ ipsilon 


Ne, mt M,m em | 8, 3 Zi Fi tset 


1. Of the two forms j and 8, the latter, called ‘final s, 
is used at the end of a word, or of a stem-syllable ; else- 
where the ‘long s,’ is used. Thus: dag, the, dagtelbe, the 
same y weife, wise, but Weisheit, wisdom. 
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a. The form 8 is used also in foreign words and proper 
names before other consonants than p or t; thus Presbyter, 
Discours, Vismard, but Refpett, Myftit. 

2. To the above list of alphabetic characters should be 
added: (1) the digraphs d=ch, ¢=ck, ng=ng, pf=pf, 
ph=ph, R=ss, th=th, and §=tz; (2) the trigraph jd)=sch ; 
(3) the diphthongs ai= ai, au = au, et = ei, eu = eu, and 
(4) the umlauts é = i or x, § = 6 ore, it= ii or ue, and 
du = iu or eeu. 

a. The digraphs, trigraph and diphthongs are named 
by combining the names of their component parts (thus 
d) is called tsay-hah) ; the umlauts by pronouncing the 
sounds they denote, or by saying ‘a-umlaut,’ ‘o-umlaut,’ 
etc. They are also called ‘modified a, ‘modified 0,’ ete. 

3. The character f, called ess-tset, takes the place of {8 
at the end of a word and of jj before t or after a long 
vowel or a diphthong; thus, wijfen, to know, but wufte, 
knew, and id) wei, L know; Sduk, shot (with short un), 
plural Sdjiifje, but Fup, foot (with long u), plural Gitpe. In 
Roman letters appears variously as ss, sz or fz. The 
official rules (see below) prescribe fs. 


3. Orthography. There has long been in German, as in 
English, more or less difference of usage in the spelling of 
certain words and classes of words. In recent years sev- 
eral of the German governments have adopted official rules 
regulating doubtful points. This official spelling is taught 
in the stools and has made its way largely into books 
and journals, though the older spelling is also in very 
general use. This grammar will follow the rules of the 
Prussian spelling-book. (See Appendix I.) 


4, Initial Capitals. German, like English, uses a capital 
letter at the beginning of sentences, lines of poetry, direct 
quotations, proper nouns and most adjectives derived from 
them, and adjectives of title. The important principles 
peculiar to German are as follows: 

1. Every noun and word used as a noun begins with a 
capital; as das Haus, the house; a8 Sdjine, the beautiful ; 
das Geben, giving ; etwas Gutes, something good. 
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a. But a noun-form not used substantively takes a small 
initial; as Ubend, evening, but abends, in the evening ; Paar, 
pair, but ett paar Minuten, a few minutes, The same is true 
of nouns forming a part of certain phrases; as Teil, part, 
but teilnehmen, participate; Statt, place, but ftattfinden, take 
place. 


2. The pronoun Gie, meaning you, and its possessive Shr, 
meaning your, are given a capital to distinguish them from 
fie, they or she, and ihr, their or her. ‘The rule applies to all 
the case-forms of Gie and Shr, but not to the reflexive fid). 
With regard to du, thou, dein, thy, and their case-forms, 
usage varies; but they should at any rate be capitalized 
in letters. 


3. Adjectives denoting nationality take a small initial ; 
as die deutfche Sprache, the German language ; das amerifanifde 
Bolt, the American people. 


5. Sylabication. Words are divided at the end of a 
line in accordance with the following principles : 


1. Between two vowels any simple consonantal sign, or 
any combination (except ng) denoting a simple conso- 
nantal sound, goes with the following vowel. Examples: 
geben, fe-hen, la-chen, gvit-pen, ha-jdjen, vei-zen, He-ve, Stii-dte ; 
but finegen, Hunger. 

2. Of two or more consonants occurring between two 
vowels only the last goes with the following vowel. 
Kixamples: Wlter, WAp-jel, frat-zen, Rnof-pe or RKnos-pe, 
Stitt-fe (for Stite-fe, c& being always resolved into f4). 

3. Excepted from these rules are (1) compounds, which 
should keep their parts intact, and (2) cases in which a 
strict appleation of the rules would result in breaking 
up a natural sound-group ; thus darin, not da-rin, therein ; 
Baunvaft, not Bawemaft, branch of a tree; ge-pflegt, not 
gepflegt, from pflegen, So also one writes Wpri-fofe, Wf-tro- 
nom, Mi-fro-ffop, O-ftink-tion. 


6. Punctuation, The ordinary marks of punctuation 
are the same in German as in English, but the comma is 
used more freely to set off subordinate clauses of all 
kinds. The hyphen is a double stroke (-) and is employed, 
in addition to the uses familiar in English, to take the 
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place of a suppressed member of a compound ; thus anbd- 
und Wajfertiere, land-animals and water-animals. In ordinary 
compounds the hyphen is not used; e. g., Fenfterfdeibe, 
window-pane. Quotation-marks ordinarily appear thus: 
wSnde gut, alles qut“, alls well that ends well. Emphasis is 
indicated by spaced type ; e. g., bedenfe erft das Wie, dann 
das Warum, think first of the How, then of the wuy. 


7. The German Script. There is a peculiar script, or 
written alphabet, which is employed by most Germans in 
their ordinary writing, though they also read and write 
the Roman script. The letters are as follows : * 


Capital. Small. Roman. ; Capital. Small. Roman.| Capital. Small. Roman. 


CL te a ws KI |? ae L 
SET AD EN et Oh ee a 
LOS SS ASA ae A Sans 
ey eae es. ae 
we CN te ae 
SA f~ (ee oh XL x of 


$e p\Por\grr 


LLOEGR UMNA 2 F 


* It is not at all important that a beginner Jearn the German script at 
once, though he should certainly learn it sooner or later. Script texts for 
practice in reading will be found 1n an Appendix. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 


8. The Standard. Since German has a long history 
and is spoken over a large area, the pronunciation of the 
language naturally varies considerably in different local- 
ities. This is especially true of the uneducated, whose 
local dialects differ greatly from one another and from 
the speech of the educated. The standard at which a 
student should aim is not the dialecy of any one locality, 
but rather the average pronunciation of educated Ger- 
mans, as heard in their use of the Schrif/tsprache, or 
standard literary language. This language, as printed, 
is substantially the same everywhere. In pronouncing it 
the aim of the best speakers is to avoid all local dialect 
whatsoever. 


9. Learning to Pronounce. The beginner in German is 
sure to pronounce at first with a marked English ‘accent,’ 
which it should be his aim to get rid of. This can be 
done only by long practice in the imitation of good 
models. Even then, unless the practice begins in infancy, 
one’s foreign ‘accent’ never disappears entirely, though it 
is possible for almost any one, by careful attention to the 
subject, to acquire a pronunciation that will not offend 
~ even a fastidious German ear. What is called ‘accent,’ or 
‘brogue,’ is mainly due to slight errors in adjusting the 
organs of speech to the foreign sounds. Hence it isa 
great help in learning to pronounce to know just how 
the foreign sounds are produced and how they differ 
from the English sounds with which they are most likely 
to be confounded. 


1. We will therefore proceed to describe the German 
sounds in detail; but since several of them do not exist 
in English, we cannot describe them adequately by means 
of English key-words. Moreover, the pronunciation of 
English itself differs very greatly in different parts of the 
English-speaking world. These facts necessitate the use 
of a few technical terms which the student should master 
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if he is not already familiar with them. First, however, 
attention may be called to 


10. A General Rule. Excepting §, medial or final, and 
e in the digraph ie = long i, there are no silent letters in 
genuine German words. Every letter is to be pronounced; 
e. g., the & in SKnabe, the G in Gnade, and the final e in 
both. 
THE VOWELS. 


li. Rounded Vowels. Let the learner begin to pro- 
nounce ah, and then, while uttering a continuous vowel- 
sound, gradually round the cheeks to the position required 
for the oo of pool. He will thus produce a series of vowel- 
sounds as follows: (1) ain ah; (2) aw in awe; (3) a short 
o-sound not heard in standard English, but common in 
German ; (4) 0 in note; (5) win full; (6) 00 in pool. This 
process is called ‘rounding’; and since rounding brings 
the lips closer together, a vowel which is more ‘rounded’ 
is also said to be ‘closer’ or ‘less open.’ 


12. Fronted and Raised Vowels. LReturning to the 
ah position, pronounce a continuous vowel-sound while 
gradually raising the front part of the tongue to the 
position required for the ee in eel. A series of vowel- 
sounds will be produced as follows: (1) ain ah; (2) ain 
hat; (3) ein met; (4) ay in day; (5) 7% in i; (6) ee in eel. 
This process is called ‘fronting,’ and involves also an act 
of ‘raising.’ The e in me/ is said to be ‘higher’ than the 
ain hat, and ‘lower’ than the 7 in it. And since raising 
the tongue closes the air-passage above it, a vowel that is 
‘higher’ is also said to be ‘more close,’ and one that is 
‘lower’ is also called ‘more open.’ 


13. Slurred Vowels. In Inglish we tend to pass very 
lightly over any vowel in the syllable next after a strongly 
accented syllable. By this process, which is called ‘slur- 
ring,’ we deprive the vowel of its distinctive character, 
and convert it into an ‘obscure’ sound resembhng that 
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of u in but. Note the identical sound of the unaccented 
a, e, 7,0, u in the penult of separate, celery, visible, ebony, 
awfully. 


1. In German no yowel except unaccented e should 
ever be slurred. 


14. Quantity of Vowels. The quantity of a sound, 
properly speaking, is simply the relative length of time 
tiken in uttering it; in common usage, however, the 
words ‘long’ and ‘short’ imply quality as weil as quantity, 
a short vowel being usually more open than the corre- 
sponding long. In German, as in English, vowel-quantity 
is often indicated by the spelling of the word. The 
important rules are these : 


1. A vowel doubled or followed by f is thereby shown 
to be long. Examples: al, Whle, Beet, geht, ihn, Stubl, 
fin. 

a. The only vowels ever doubled are a, e and o, and 
even with these the inserted f is the more usual device 
for indicating length. Long i appears as if only in some 
pronouns and proper names ; elsewhere usually as ie. 

b. Vowels brought together by composition are not to 
be regarded as doubled vowels, but are pronounced sep- 
arately ; e. g., beehren, 1. e., be-ehren, to honor, 


2. An accented vowel that ends a syllable, or is followed 
by a single consonant, is generally long; if followed by 
two consonants, it is short ; thus the vowel is long in du, 
Plan, rot, but short in dimmm, Band, Moft ; it is long in the 
accented syllable of We'feu, ho’len, Gebe't, Verbo't, but short 
in that of we'ffen, jo'llen, gebe'ttet, verfto’rben. But a long 
stem-vowel remains long in derived forms ; thus the first 
vowel being long in le’gen, day, and e'del, noble, it is also 
long in legte, Zaid, and edler, nobler. 

a. A syllable ending in a vowel is said to be ‘open’; 
one ending in a consonant, ‘closed. It is an important 
rule that the vowel of an accented open syllable is long. 

b, Observe, however, that ch, ng and jd), though each 
denotes a simple consonantal sound, cannot be doubled. 
Before d) the vowel may be short, as in bredjen, or long, 
as in bradjen, Before jd) it is short, as in mijdjen (unless it 
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be a diphthong, as in raujdjen). Before ng it is always 
short. X= fs, & = 33 and d = ff count as two consonants. 
Before §% the vowel may be short, as in Ruf, fitfRte, or 
long, as in Grufi, griifte. 

c. Other exceptions to the rule in § 14, 2, are not 
uncommon, especially among monosyllables; thus the 
vowel is short in an, mit, 0b; long in Bart, Ntagd, ftets ; 
long in Diijter, Wiifte ; short in Gramma'tif, Kapi'tel. 


15. Mf. has but one sound, which, however, may be 
long or short. Long a is like a in ah; short a is the same 
sound uttered quickly. * 


1. Y% should never be raised, rounded or slurred. Thus 
pronounce the a of man, als, langjam, each time as a quick 
a in ah, not like the sounds heard in man, alter, handsome. 


16. G © has three sounds: (1) an open short sound 
like that of e in met; (2) a close long sound like that of 
ay in day; (3) an ‘obscure’ sound more or less like that 
of ain mature. The first two are heard in accented, the 
third in unaccented, syllables. 


1. Do not change the quality of open short e before r: 
pronounce der, Herr, Her3 with the vowel as in herring, not 
as in her. 


2. Do not make a diphthong of close e by raising it 

during the act of utterance, thus giving it a vanishing 
_i-sound. (Many speakers of English habitually make a 

diphthong of the so-called ‘long a’ in day, fate). 

3. Do not fail to slur unaccented e: make De'de rhyme 
with Mecca, not with flecky ; be'te with data ; e'del with ladle ; 
qu’tem with shoot’em ; {ei'ten with frighten ; Xi’mmer with 
glimmer. Give the same sound also in ha’nbdeln, ha'ndelte, 
wa'ndern, wa'nderte. The obscure sound is heard especially 
when final, or before {, m, n, r, and in final e8 (neues rhyming 
with joyous). In other positions unaccented e sometimes 
approaches the sound of open e or 1; thus make beteft 
rhyme with Jatest, vedet with made it. So also be in beet'Len. 


4. Final e is never silent except in some borrowed 
words, as Revue (= Revit). 


* For examples to practice on see Exercise L below. 
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17. %. & has two sounds: (1) an open short, like 
that of 7 in bit; (2) a close long, like that of 7 in police. 


1. Do not slur unaccented i, nor change its character 
before r: distinguish between Sirtin, shepherdess, and 
Hirten, shepherds, and make neither of them rhyme with 
certain. 


2. Long i usually appears as ie; e. g., in tief, nieder, 
rhyming with chief, feeder. At the end of borrowed words 
this ie is generally accented, and has then its regular 
sound; e. g., Ghemie’, Harmonie’, Philofophie’. But some 
words throw the accent back ; the ie is then pronounced 
in two syllables as ve (e obscure) ; thus §ami'lie (Fa-nt’- 
lice), LV fie (Vi'eli-e), Stu'die (Stu'-dt-e). 

a. A similar difference appears in borrowed words in 
ier. The most make this sylable rhyme with cheer, as Offiz 
zie’r, Barbie'y ; but others drop the r and separate ie into 
ve’, as Banquier (Ban-ft-e’), Portier (Por-ti-e’ ). 


18. ©. © has two sounds: (1) an open short, not 
heard in standard English, but intermediate in roundness 
between the aw of awe and the o of note; (2) a close long, 
like the o of note. 


1. Do not fail to round short 9 and do not round it too 
much: tol{ must not rhyme with doll, nor with éoll, but lie 
- between the two. 


2. Do not make a diphthong of long » by rounding it 
during the act of utterance, thus giving it a vanishing w- 
sound. (Many speakers of English habitually make a 
diphthong of the ‘long 0’ in note, know). 


3. Do not slur unaccented »: pronounce Do’ftor with 
two short o's, not with the sounds heard in doctor. 


19. it. Ut has two sounds: (1) an open short, like that 
of win full; (2) a close long, like that of 00 in pool. 


1. Never give to u the sound of English wu in union, cube. 


2. Do not slur unaccented 1: pronounce Fo'fus, Globus 
with a duly rounded short u, 
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20. ¥). ¥) occurs only in proper names and borrowed 
words, and has the sound of ii (§ 24). 
1. But it is also proper to give to y the sound of i, 


especially in common words and where it is not accented ; 
e. g., Cylinder, tall hat. 


21. The Umlauts, or Modified Vowels. The term um- 
laut is applied to a peculiar modification of the vowels a, 
o, u and the diphthong au, due originally to the influence 
of aniorjin the next syllable. The effect of this i or ; 
was to make the preceding vowel more like itself, i. e., 
to raise and front it. 


1. The sign of umlaut was at first an e written above 
the vowel affected, but in time this e became reduced to 
two dots; thus: 4d, é, it, du. In the old spelling TS, It 
and Yu were often written Ye, Oc, Ue, Aeu. In Roman 
letters one often sees #, @, ue and eu. 


2. Umlaut was once a living principle in English. We 
owe to it such variations as man—men, mouse—mice, full 
—ill, cool—chilly. 


22. 9. ‘has two sounds: (1) an open short, identical 
with open short e, as in Hinde, which rhymes exactly with 
Ende ; (2) an open long, like that of e¢ in their, as in Vater. 
The latter is more open than close e, but not quite so 
open as short e. 


1. Distinguish between Ghre, honor, and Uhre, ear of 
corn ; between mehren, increase, and Miahren, mares. 


23. . © has two sounds, neither of which is heard 
in English : (1) an open short, (2) a close long. To get 
the long sound, as in Héhle, pronounce the ay of day with 
the lips in position for the o of pole. The sound is a 
rounded long e, or a fronted long o, The open short 
sound is the same, only a little less rounded. 

1. Do not fail to round 6 properly : distinguish between 
fennen, know, and fénnen, be able; between Hibhlen, caves, and 
heblen, hide. 
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2. Do not fail to front § properly: distinguish between 
founte, was able, and finnte, might be able ; between hvbten, 
a case-form of hobt, hollow, and Hihlen, caves. 


24. tt, it has two sounds, neither of them heard in 
English : (1) an open short, (2) a close long. To get the 
latter, as in itber, pronounce the ee of eel with the lips in 
position for the 00 of pool. The sound is a rounded long 
i or a fronted long u. The short sound is similar, but a 
little opener. 

1. Do not fail to round it properly : distinguish between 
liegen, lie (recline), and litgen, lie (speak falsely) ; between 
Riffen, cushion, and fiiffen, kiss. 

2. Do not fail to front ii properly: distinguish between 
mute, had to, and miipte, would have to; between Fluffe and 
wlitfje, both case-forms of Flug, river. 


25. Nasal Vowels. These occur only in words bor- 
rowed from the French ; but since the words containing 
them are both numerous and common, the sounds require 
explanation. A vowelis made nasal by lowering the veil 
of the palate during the act of utterance, thus allowing 
the vocal current to vibrate in the nasal passage. There 
are four such vowels having respectively the tongue- 
position of (1) ain man, as in Baffin; (2) @ in ah, as in 
- Gonme’nt ; (8) aw in awe, as in Ballo’n; (4) wu in but, as in 
Parfum. 

1. In German, as in English, speakers unacquainted 
with French often pronounce the nasal vowels as ordinary 
oral vowels followed by ng ; calling Bajjin, bassa'ng, SGaifou, 
sayzo'ng, etc. But this is not to be approved. 


THE DIPHTHONGS. 


26. Nature of the Diphthongs. The German diph- 
thongs are combinations of certain vowels with a short j 
oru. The first element is always phonetically an a-sound 
or an o-sound, et being pronounced as at, and en as oi. 
Thus the five signs ai, au, ei, eu and du really represent 
but three different diphthongs, iu being the same as eu. 
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27. Mi. Ai consists of short a plus short j. Its sound 
is like that of ¢ in pine, when the English diphthong is 
pronounced with a quick a, as in ah, for its first element. 

1. In French words ai has the sound of &, as in AUffai're, 
Saifon’. 

28. Wu. at consists of short a plus short u. Its 
sound is that of ow in now, as pronounced with a quick a, 
as in ah, for its first element. 

1. Do not raise the first element of au to a sound like 
that of ain man. (This is a very common pronunciation 
of the ow in now). 

2. In French words au and eau have the sound of 0, as 
in Chauffee’, Blatean’. 


29. Gi. Gtiis pronounced like ai. 


1. &y and ay were once common for ei and ai, but are 
now used only in proper names. 


30. Gu. Cu consists phonetically of short o plus short 
i. Its sound is like that of o7 in oil, save that the first 
element is a little more rounded. 

1. Pronounce eu with a pure short 0 as its first element, 
not exactly as in English oi/, which is usually made to 
sound like aw-ii. 


31. Man. Mat is the umlaut of an and has the sound 
of eu. 


32. Non-diphthongal Combinations. The above are 
all of the true diphthongs that occur in German, but 
there are certain other vowel-combinations that require 
notice. Except in the interjections fut and pfut, pro- 
nounced hwee, pfwee (but see § 49), ua, ue, ut and uo occur 
in native German words only after q ; for their sound see 
under q (§ 50). In French words the u of these combi- 
nations is usually silent, as in Guita’rre, Bougue't. Ot and 
ou occur mostly in French words, i sounding like wah, as 
in Toile’tte, and ou like long u, as in Tour, Bouque't. _ 
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THE CONSONANTS. 


33. Definitions. A ‘stop’ is a consonantal sound pro- 
duced by a complete closure of the oral passage at some 
point, as k, d,p; it consists always of a shght explosion 
and cannot be prolonged. A ‘spirant’ is produced by a 
nearly complete closure, as s, v, th; it is made by the 
rubbing of the breath against the walls of a narrow gate- 
way and can always be Bees The term ‘spirant,’ 
however, is not applied to J, 7, n or ng, though these 
can be prolonged. JZ and r are tice liquids,’ m, n and 
ng ‘nasals.’ 


1. A consonantal sound produced with the vocal chords 
vibrating, as g, d, z, v, is said to be ‘voiced’; if produced 
with the chords quiescent, as h, ft, s, f, it is ‘voiceless.’ 


2. A consonant produced between the back part of the 
tongue and the opposite portion of the soft palate, as g im 
go, ck in duck, is called a‘ guttural’; oT oduced in a similar 

way, but far ther forwar -d, it is a ‘palatal’; produced 
between the fore part of the tongue and the upper teeth 
or guing, as d, th, 8, it is a ‘dental’; produced between the 
lips, as p, 0, it is a ‘labial’ or ‘bilabial,’ and produced 
between the lips and teeth, as /, v, a ‘labio-dental.’ 


34. General Rules. Of the two following rules, the 
first is applicable to Enghsh as well as German, the 
second to German only : 


1. Doubled consonants are to be pronounced like the 
corresponding single consonants ; e. g., the tt in bitter just 
like the t in mit. 


a. The doubling of a consonant is simply a device (as 
in English) to indicate that the preceding vowel is short. 
The only consonants never doubled are dh, j, fd, » and w. 


b. The rule does not apply to consonants brought 
together by composition ; pronounce the tt in miner as 
in “cat- tail, not as in bitter. 


2. A voiced consonant when final becomes voiceless ; 
thus ab, as if written ap; Tod, as if Tot. 
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a. In applying this rule a consonant is to be under- 
stood as ‘final’ not only when it ends a word, but when 
it ends a stem-syllable that is followed by a suffix begin- 
ning with a consonant; e. g., lieblic), Madden (pronounce 
liep- “lich, Miat-chen). 

35. B. Bhas two sounds: (1) when initial or medial, 
that of } in by, as in beben, albern; (2) when final, that of 
p in pen, as in ab, lieblich. 


36. ©. © occurs only in borrowed words and has three 
sounds: (1) before low vowels (a, 0, u, an) and before con- 
sonants, that of *, as in Café, Clique; (2) before high 
vowels (e, i, y, a, 6), that of 3 = ts, as in Ceder, Cyli’nder ; 
(3) before e in a few French words that of voiceless s, ae 
in Shee 

1. A foreign ¢ which is to sound like f is often written 
f, and one which is to sound like 3 is written 3. In some 
cases, however, usage is unsettled and the ofeial rules 
are not consistent. Thus we have Seder or Zeder; Marzer 
or Garcer; Kommo'de but Couve'tt. 

2. Gf always sounds like f. 


37. ©h. Gh has in native German words two sounds, 
neither of them heard in English: (1) after a low vowel 
(a, 0, u, an), that of a guttural spirant, as in Dach, and ; 
(2) after a high vowel (e, i, a, 6, it, eu, du) or a consonant, 
that of a palatal spirant, as in id, durd. To pronounce 
Dif utter English dock, but without the complete closure 
necessary for the final click. Instead of the click let the 
breath make an audible sound of rubbing or rasping. To 
pronounce id) press ° the tip of the tongue firmly against 
the lower teeth and’try to say ish. 

1. Avoid making guttural d either a f ora silent §: 
distinguish the final sounds of rod), ro and Mod. 

2. Avoid making palatal cd) either a f or an jf): distin- 
guish the final sounds of dic), dice and Tijd). 

3. In words from the Greek cd) before a, 0, { or vr is 
usually pronounced like f, as in Ghara’fter, Chor, Chro’nif ; 
before e or i, like ) in id), as in Chemie’, Chirurg. 
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4. In words from the French d) sounds like fd), as in 
Sha'mois, Chauffee’. 
5. S38 belonging to one and the same stem sounds lke 


r, as in Fucdy3, Ocjje; but when the f belongs to a suffix 
df) has its separate spirant sound, as in wadjjam. 


38. D. D has two sounds: (1) when initial or medial, 
that of d in do, as in du, Widder ; (2) when final that of ¢ in 
fo, as in Tod, lindlich, Wildnis. 


1. Dt sounds like #f, as in Stadt. 


39. % # is always like English fin for; e. g., falfd, 
offer, tief. 


40. ®. © has in native German words five sounds: 
(1) when initial, or before a consonant, or doubled, that 
of a guttural stop like English g in go, as in geben, Gliid, 
Dogge ; (2) when final after a low vowel (a, 0, 1), that of a 
voiceless guttural spirant = guttural d, as in Taq, flog, 
{eylug ; (8) when final after a high vowel (e, t, et) or a con- 
sonant, that of a voiceless palatal spirant = palatal cd), as in 
Konig, Teig, Berg ; (4) when medial after a low vowel, that 
of a voiced guttural spirant, as in Tage, Yauge; (5) when 
medial after a high vowel or a consonant, that of a voiced 
palatal spirant, as in Minige, Bejdhaftiqung, Verge. 

1. There is good usage in favor of pronouncing final g 
always as f and medial g as gin go, but the weight of 
authority is in favor of the pronunciation described above. 
The voiced spirants are somewhat difficult. To get the gq 
in lagen first pronounce laden; then learn to voice the 
spirant by keeping up the glottal buzz of the a. By plac- 
ing the finger against the glottis (just above the ‘Adam’s 
apple’) the buzz will be distinctly felt if the consonant is 
properly voiced. 

2. In words from the French q before e has usually the 
sound of z in azure, as in Gente’, Baffa’ge, Ora'nge ; and g 
with following n that of nt in union, as in Shampa’gner, 


41. §. at the beginning of a word or a suffix sounds 
like h in his, as in Herr, Freiheit ; after a vowel it is silent 
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and serves to indicate that the vowel is long, as in Able, 
febv. Between vowels § has the effect of a diwresis ; thus 
rubig = rw’-ig. 

42. ¥. J has the sound of y in yes, as in je, Sabr. 


1. Ina few French words j sounds like z in azure; e. g., 
Sourna’l. 


43. R. S& has the sound of & in kiss, as in fahl, Gli ( 
being written for double f). 


44, %. Vis like, or at least very nearly like, the ordi- 
nary English / in lef; e. g., eben, Ball. 

1. Do not drop [ in any position; e. g., not in half, 
Quan, Palme. 

2. In words from the French {{ sounds like li in William, 
as in Bille’t, Bouillo’n. 

45. M. Wt is always like English m in mef, as in mebr, 
Lehm. 

46. MR. Mis regularly like English n in mo, as in nie, an. 

1. Mt before f sounds, as in English, like ng ; thus finfen 
= fingfen, just as in English think = thingk. 

2. In words from the French n after a vowel (except 
between vowels) is not pronounced as a consonant, but 
serves to indicate nasality in the vowel (§ 25); e g., 
Saifo'n. 

47, Ng. Ng is not a compound of n and gq, but a simple 
sound. It is always like ng in singer, never like ng in linger. 
Examples: fang, linger. Pronounce separately in com-~ 
pounds, as w'n-gern, a’n-gelt. 

48. . is always like p in pen, as in Pech, Mappe. 

1. $h oceurs only in borrowed words (except CEpheu, 
ivy,) and sounds like f, as in Sylph, Philofophie’. 

49. BF. PF is not exactly p plus ~. To pronounce it 
begin as for a p and then convert the p into an / before 
the closure is complete. Examples: ‘Pflanje, empfinden, 


Pfropy. 
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50. ©. © occurs, as in English, only before u, the 
combination qu being pronounced like fw, the w denoting 
here a bilabial spirant (§ 58). Examples: Quelle, erqui'cen. 

1. German qu is not exactly like qu in quit, nor like ku 
in black vest. It differs from the former in that the lips 
are less rounded, and from the latter in that the sound is 
produced between the lips and not between the upper 
teeth and lower lip. 


51. Mt. There are two modes of pronouncing r. The 
‘lingual’ or ‘trilled’ y is made by vibrating the tip of the 
tongue ; the ‘guttural’ or ‘uvular’ r by raising the back 
part of the tongue until it meets the soft palate and 
forcing the breath through the narrow gateway thus 
formed, with an accompanying vibration or flapping of 
the uvula. 


1. The learner should at least begin with the lingual 
r, which is not so very different from the ordinary English 
initial r, asin red. In pronouncing it, however, let the 
vibratory trill be always distinctly heard. This caution is 
especially important for those who in speaking English 
habitually drop r after a vowel, making, e. g., no distinc- 
tion between farther and father, but giving both as fathuh. 

2. The guttural ry is rapidly superseding the trilled r, 
and is the one now used by the majority of Germans. It 
is, however, very difficult to acquire after childhood. 


52, ©. © has three sounds: (1) when final, or medial 
with a consonant following, that of s in sif, as in das, ift ; 
(2) when initial before a vowel, or between two vowels, 
that of z in zeal (only a little less forcibly voiced), as in 
Seele, Mofe, langfam; (3) before p or t at the beginning of 
a word, that of a quickly uttered fd) = sh, as in Stand, 
Sprache. 

1. The voiced { is never doubled, whence {jf and { are 
always voiceless. 

2. A voiced { occurring between vowels, as in Mofe, 
Najfe, Weife, becomes voiceless in derivatives such as Rvssleti, 
Nasdjen, Weisheit ; 1 e., it is there ‘final’ (§ 34, 2, a), and 
hence written 8, 
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53. Sd. Sd) sounds like sh in ship, as in fdnell, Rauf). 
1. But where & begins a suffix, as in Misden, from Nafe, 
d) has its separate palatal sound. 


54. %. Tin native German words has always the sound 
of ¢ in fin, as in mit, treten. 

_1. Inwords from the Latin t before unaccented i sounds 
like fs; e. g., Natio’n, partia'l; but not when following {, 
as in bejtia’lijd. 

55. Th. Th has always the sound of t, never that of 
English th in this or in thin; e. g., thun, Theologie’. 

_ 1. Th appears (1) in some foreign words like Thee, 
including Greek words, in which it represents 6; (2) in 
a few German words as a sign of vowel-length, th before 
the vowel being used instead of § after it; e g., thin 
instead of tufn, Thor instead of Tobhr. 

56. T3. Tj is simply double 3 and has the same sound, 
namely, that of fs; e. g., Scab, fiven. 

57. B. B has in native German words the sound of f, 
as in Bater, vor. 

1. But in words from the French or Latin, except when 
final, » sounds like v in vaf, as in BVaje, Pulver (but like f in 
brav, Crediti’v). 

58. Y8. Y has two sounds: (1) when initial, or after a 
vowel, that of a labio-dental spirant like v in vat, as in 
Welle, Liwe; (2) after a consonant, that of a bilabial 
spirant, as in zwei, Schwelle. 

1. The bilabial w sounds at first much like English w 
in win, but differs from it in that the lips are less rounded 
and that it is a true spirant rather than a semivowel. The 
student will do best to pronounce 3wei, Sdjwelle, as also 
Quelle, at first with a v-sound rather than a w-sound, the 
latter being the harder to correct. In large parts of Middle 
and South Germany the bilabial w is the only one used. 


59. X. X is always like English 7; e. g., in Art, Xenien, 


60. 8. 3 has always the sound of fs in /its, as in ju, 
Herz, figen (b being the written form of 33). 
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ACCENTUATION. 


61. Kinds of Accent. Accent is special stress in pro- 
nunciation. Word-accent is special stress upon one or 
more syllables of a word; sentence-accent (often called 
‘rhetorical accent,’ or simply ‘emphasis’) is special stress 
upon one or more words of the sentence. 


1. Accent is either strong or weak, and there are differ- 
ent degrees of weakness; thus in constitutionality the 
strong stress is upon al, and there is a weak stress upon 
tu, and a still weaker one upon con. Such shades and 
more are heard also in German, but the beginner may 
safely ignore all but two and think of every syllable as 
having either chief stress (7), weak stress (\), or no stress 
at all; e. g., Freu'de, joy; freu'dlo's, joyless ; Freu'dlo'figfet't, 
Jjoylessness. 


62. Simple Words. An uncompounded word, if of 
native German stock, has the chief stress on the root- 
syllable, and not on any suffix; e. g., ha'ndeln, act; ha'ne 
delte, acted ; Rd'niginnen, queens ; Wltertitmer, antiquities. 

1. Exceptions are verbs in ie/ren and nouns in et; e€. g., 
fturdie’ren, study ; mar{chie'vt, marched ; Maleret’, painting. 

2. There are also a few other anomalous exceptions, as 
lebe'ndig, living, from le’ben ; wabhrha’ftig, true, from wa'hrbhaft. 


63, Compounds. German forms compounds very freely 
and in great variety, and their accent cannot be brought 
under any simple rules. The beginner will do best to be 
guided at first by English analogy, which will cover 
multitudes of cases; ec. g., §ra'dtzu'g, frei!ght-trai\n ; 
Blu'menga'rten, flo’wer-ga'rden ; Fe'jtla'nd, mai!n-la'nd ; ro'te 
fa'vbig, re’d-co\lored ; Vergi’meinni'ht, forge't-me-no't. Then 
let the following points be noted : 

1. Compound particles generally accent the second 


member; as hevau'], (here)up; daru’nter, thereunder ; ftroma'b, 
downstream, 


2. The six prefixes be, ent (emp), ev, ge, ver and zer are 
never accented. 
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3. The prefix am, Un, is very often, but not always, 
accented ; e. g., wntreu, untrue ; wngern, unwillingly ; but 
une ndlid), une'nding. 


64. Borrowed Words. These are apt to accent the 
ultima, the following examples being each typical of 
many: ‘fartie’, party; Sortio’n, portion; Mufi'f, music ; 
Stude'nt, student ; partia'l, partial; Regiment, regiment ; 
abjolu't, absolute ; religid’s, religious. 

1. Exceptions eae principally among Latin words in 


or, el, er, tum; as Do’ftor (plural Dofto! vent), doctor ; Ré'rper, 
body; i'tel, title ; plauji'bel, plausible ; Stu’dium, study. 


EXERCISE I. 


PRONUNCIATION OF VOWELS. 


Notre.—Accent the first syllable unless the accent is marked. Words 
connected by an English hyphen are to be carefully distinguished in 
pronunciation. 

Long a.—Aal, Hahu, Draht, lah, Fraz, Bart, Papft. 

Short a.— Als, bald, Band, Gajt, Ball, hart, Lamm. 

Obscure e.— Habe, Gatte, Gema'hl, Gefa'ng, Raba'le, Mantel, 
altem, Garten, Vater, handeln, handelte. 

Short e and é.— G8, Ende, Hinde, gefa'llt, Apfel, Blatter, 
Urger, G'rbhe'rr, A’bende'ffen, Be'ttde'ce. 

Long e.— Beere, fehlen, Chre, beben, Gebe't. 

Long i.— iter, Thaler, gihren; Whre — Ehre, Neahren - 
mehren, Gile — Seele, wihren — webren. 

Short i.— Sift, mit, irren, Gebi’k, Suje’ft, gebi’ffen. 

Long i and te,— Mic, Sgel, ihnen, hier, viel, gedie’nt. 

Long 0.— Boot, Or, ohne, Moos, rot, gelo'bt, Nation. 

Short 0.— Toll, Bod, fort, Dogge, Goffe, Folge, Wtorgen, 
verdo’rben, gefo’nnt, Offizie’r. 

Tong u.— Du, thin, Huhn, Rube, Bude, Grup, gebu'hlt. 

Short u.— Kuk, Bruft, dunfel, Dubend, gemu’rrt. 

Short }.— Bide, Korner, Tépfer, Forfter, Gews' Mea! fonnen - 
fennen, Holle — Helle, finnte — fonnte — fennte. 
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Long 8.— Ot, bife, hiren, gefré/nt, grifer ; Sohnen — fehnen, 
lefen — Ldfen, bite — Bote — Beete — bite, Weohren — Mahren — 
mehren — Mtohren. 

Short ii.— Biiden, miiffen, miirbe, Hiille, biirgen ; Litfte — Lifte, 
mupten — mitten — miften, Kuffe — fiiffen — Mifjen. 

Long it.—Ilber, mitde, grin, Gefithl ; fpulen — fptelen — jpiilen. 

Ai and ei— Vai, Hain, Beil, feimen, Cr'telfet't; fet — fie, 
fieblich — Letblich, reiten — rieten. 

Wu.— Baum, aus, Maul, jaujen, au'jgebau't. 

Eu and iu.— Freunde, Baume, Beute, Ntaufe, Eule; baute — 
Beute, heute — haute. 

Nasal vowels. —Comme'nt, Benfio’n (on not nasal), Ora’nge, 
Bantie'r (x silent), Baffin, Gami'n, Ballou, Gargo’n, Parfum. 

HXERCISEH IT, 


PRONUNCIATION OF CONSONANTS. 


B, voiced. Bibel, beben, Ehbe, Gebo't, Verba'nd. 

B, voiceless.— Ub, ob, liebt, Lieblich, Lte’bret'ch, Lo'bre'de. 

© = £—Cafus, Coder, Coufi’ne, Carvie're, Coupé. 

© = 3.— Cirfus, Ceffio’n, Cicero, Ciga’rre, Cyli/nder, centra’l, 

Gh as voiceless guttural spirant.—Adh, anc, Buch, doch, 
ladjen, madjen, fucjen, beda’cht, Raw'dhlo'd) ; wachen — wajdjen, 
rod) — roh — Rod, rauhen — rancher — raujdjen. 

Gh as voiceless palatal spirant.— Edt, ih, Biche, Bitdher, 
euch), vetd, Leuchtet, dindytet, durch, Kelch, mancdher, Miadden, 
griechifd) ; dic) — dick, Lider — Lecter, Mivdhe — Mirjdje, fred) — 
frifdh, vichen — Mecken. 

Ch = £—Chaos, Chara'tter, Chor, Cholera, dhroma'tife, 
Shronologie’. 

Ch = jdh.— Cha'mois, Champa’gner, Chauffee’, charma'nt, 
Ghica'ne, chofie’ren, 

Chs = x.— Achje, Dachs, Ochfe; wachfen — wafdjen — wadhen. 

D, voiced.— Du, denn, edel, oder, Widder, gere'det, 
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D, voiceless.— Cid, Tod, und, Abend, redlic), Madden, bere’d- 
jam. 

as voiced guttural stop.— Ganz, Gruk, Flagge, glither. 

® as voiceless guttural spirant.— Tag, Bug, flog, flig, Magd, 
ragt, wagt, getau’gt, genu’g, Befu'gnis. 

as voiceless palatal spirant.— Rinig, einig, rubig, Teig, 
fliegt, beugt, fagt, ligt, Balg, Berg, genit’gt. 

& as voiced guttural spirant.—Tage, Bogen, Augen, flogen, 
trugen, lagen, Tugend, Jugend, Lauge, Tau'geni'dhts. 

as voiced palatal spirant.— Rinige, einige, rubige, fliegen, 
beugen, jigen, litgen, Bilge, Berge, Morgen, Befdiai’ftigurg. 

as voiced jh.— Baga'ge, Cta’ge, Paffa’ge, Genie’, Gelee’, 
Genda'rm, Ora'nge. 

Ngqg.— Eng, bang, lang, fingen, Finger, Singer. 

B7—Pjahl, Pflanze, Apfel, hitpjen, Pfro’pfenzie'her. 

Ou.— Ouarf, Quelle, quer, erqui'den. 

H.— Ex, der, her, rot, riigen, Brot, groper, hart, Herz, Dirne, 
Siirften, Harter, veri’rren. 

S, {, voiced— Saal, Seele, Gohu, Bejen, Bujen, graufam, 
Roje, Mattel, Maje, Triibjal, Ho'rjaatl. 

S, ff, B, voiceless.— Sit, Aft, Reft, Lifpeln, als, da8, Hak, 
befjer, gréger, Kdslein, Nasdhen ; retfen —reifen, weifen — weifen. 

Sy, ft, initial Starf, Stinde, Spradje, jpiilen, Bau’ ftei'n, 
Sta’'hlfti'dh, Spru’d){pre'dher, Ger’ jterjpu'e. 

Sdh.— Sahelle, Schimpf, Marj, lofden, ranfdjen. 

T, Th.— Tau, Tod, treu, Rat, thun, Thor, Theologie’. 

T = 3.— Nation, Portion, partia’l, Patient, Curtins, 

B= j.— Vater, viel, vor, Vogel, brav, relati'v. 

B= w.— BVafe, Verb, viole’tt, Pulver, revidie’ren. 

Y as labio-dental voiced spirant.—Wads, Wage, Wehen, 
weije, Wurjt, Lowe, verwi'rft, gewa’ndt. 

YB as bilabial voiceless spirant.—Dwall, zwei, Bwerg, Zwirn, 
Schwulft, jhwar3, gefcpwo'llen, verfdjwi’nden. 

B, b— Qu, Bucer, Schmerz, erzi'hlen, fien, jdwaten ; 
Spak — Spas; reizen — reijen — retfien. 
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EXERCISE ITI. 
PRONUNCIATION OF CONNECTED DISCOURSE. 


Nore.— This exercise is intended to cultivate fluency in reading. Practice 
upon it until it can be read without hesitation. To assist the beginner the 
emphatic words (those that bear the sentence-accent) are here printed in 
spaced type, though that would not ordinarily be done. 

Guten Morgen! Good morning ! 

Wie befindenm Ste fic)? How do you do? 

Dante, recht gut. Very well, thank you. 

Und wie geht es Jhuen heute? And how are you to-day? 

So ztemlich ; nur habe ich ein wenig Mo'pfwe'h. Pretty well ; 
only I have a little headache. 

Das thut miv Letd; es ijt dod) nicht fchlimm? Lam sorry 
for that ; it isn’t bad, I hope ? 

OD nein! es wird auch) jcpon bejfer. Oh no; wt is getting 
better, too, already. 

Aber wo gehen Sie jest hin? But where are you going 
now 2 

Sd) gehe uur fpazie’ren; fonmmen Ste mit. L am only 
taking a walk ; come along. 

Sehr gern; aber {agen Ste mir erjt, wie viel Uhr es ift. 
With pleasure ; but tell me first what time it is. 

Oh, Sie Habe nod) Zeit gentg ; es ijt erft halb neun. Oh, 
you have still time enough ; it is only half-past eight. 

Sdhines Wetter heute, nieht wahr? Fine weather to-day, 
isn't ut ? ‘ 
Praidttg; wir haben mur felten foldje He'rbjtta'ge. 
Splendid ; we but rarely have such autumn days. 

Sehen Sie nur dort hin; ijt das nicht eine herrlide Wus- 
jicyt? Just look yonder ; isn’t that a glorious view ? 

Wirnderfds'n! ty glawbe, ic) finnte fie ftundenlang 
betra’djten. Wonderfully fine ; I believe I could look at it for 
hours. 

Was trethen Sie denn eigentlich in der lesten Beit? Whar 
are you doing, pray, these days ? 
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Sch ferne jest Englifd. Das ijt meine Han'pt befdha'y 
tigung. JZ am learning English now. That is my principal 
occupation. 

Da haben Sie gewi’R genu’g zu thm. Cnglifd) lefen ift 
gwar Letdyt, aber die Uu'sfprade ift fi'rdterlid. Then 
you certainly have enough to do. To be sure it is easy to 
read English, but the pronunciation is fearful. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR 
VARIATIONS. 


65. Inflection. Of the nine parts of speech—they are 
the same in German as in English—the article, noun, 
adjective, pronoun and yerb are subject to inflection ; 
that is, variation of form to denote different gram- 
matical relations. The uninflected parts of speech, or 
‘particles,’ are the adyerb, preposition, conjunction 
and interjection. 

66. Declension. The inflection of the article, noun, 
adjective and pronoun is called ‘declension.’ Declen- 
sion shows how a word yaries for gender, number and 
case. | 

67. Conjugation. The inflection of the verb is called 
‘conjugation’; it shows how a verb varies for voice, 
mode, tense, person and number. 


68. Gender. There are three genders, the masculine, 
feminine and neuter, which may or may not correspond 
to the sex of the object designated. 

1. For example, Weib, woman, is neuter, Stein, stone, is 
masculine, and Moje, rose, is feminine. This gender which 
is out of relation to sex is sometimes called ‘ grammatical,’ 
in distinction from ‘natural,’ gender. 


69. Number. There are two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. / 
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70. Case. There are four cases: the nominative, 
which is the case of the subject; the genitive, cor- 
responding to the English possessive, or objective with 
of; the dative, corresponding to the English objective 
with fo or for, and the accusative, which is the case of 
the direct object. 


1. This is only a rough general statement. Each of 
the cases has its peculiar uses, which are expressed in 
English in various ways. (See §§ 241-72.) 


71. Variations of the Verb. The verb has an active 
and a passive voice, and each voice has four modes, viz.: 
the indicative, the subjunctive, the conditional and the 
imperative. There are two infinitives and two partici- 
ples, a present and a perfect. The indicative and sub- 
junctive mode have each six tenses, viz.: the present, 
the preterite, the perfect, the plupertect, the future and 
the future perfect. Each tense has two numbers, a 
singular and a plural, and each number has a first, 
second and third person. 


THE ARTICLE. 


72. The Definite Article. The definite article ber is 
declined fully in the singular to agree with the case 
and gender of its noun; in the plural it varies for case 
only, not for gender. The declension is as follows : 


Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. IM: BIN. 
Nom., the, Der die das Die 
Gen., of the, des der des der 
Dat., fo the, dem der Det den 
Ace., the, Dent Die das die 


1. Certain case-forms of ber often combine with certain 
prepositions into one word. Thus we have am for an Dem, 
im for in dem, gur for git der, aufs for auf das, ete. 
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2. The use of der corresponds in general to that of the, 
but with many exceptions. Sometimes it is used where 
English does not use the, and again it is omitted where 
the is required. Often it takes the place of an English 
possessive. (See Part IT, §§ 223-9.) 


73. The Indefinite Article. The indefinite article ein, 
a, an, is declined in the singular only, the forms being 
as follows: 


Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom., 4, etn eine ett 
Gen., of a, eines etiter eines 
Dat., to a, ettlem etter etttemt 
Ace., 4, einen eine ett 


1. In the phrases ein paar, a few, and ein wenig, a little, 
ein is uninflected; e. g., in ein paar Ntimtten, in a few 
minutes. 


2. The use of ein corresponds in the main to that of a, 
but it is sometimes omitted where a is required in 
English. 


EXERCISE IV. 


READING LESSON: SENTENCES SHOWING THE USE OF THE ARTICLE. 


[Learn the present indicative of haben, to have, and of 
fein, to be, viz.: id) habe, [have ; du hajt, thow hast ; er hat, he 
has ; wir haben, we have ; ihr habt, ye have ; fie haben, they have; 
Ste haben, you have ; id) bin, Lam; du bift, thou art ; ev ift, he 
is; wir find, we are; ibe feid, ye are; fie find, they are; Sie 
find, you are. | 


Der Mann ift ein Englander’. — Das Buh ift intereffant. — 
Die Feder gehirt* dem Lehrer. — Haben Sie einen® Blerftift oder 
eine® fyeder in* der Tajde’? — Sehen® Sie den PYtann da im 
@arten ? — Der Mann rift wohl Lehrer’; er hat immer *® ein Buch 
in der Hand. — Die Beit’ ijt lang, aber das Yeben” ijt furg. 
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VocABULARY. 


Norsr.—English cognates are printed in black letter, and put in [] when 
they are not in common use or do not properly translate the German cog- 
nate. Italics mean that the word so printed is borrowed from the same 
source as the German equivalent; m. meaas masculine noun ; f., feminine 
noun; 7., neuter noun. The other abbreviations will be readily understood. 


aber, conj., but, however. | fur3, adj., short, [curt]. 
Blei’fti'ft, m., lead-pencil. fang, adj., long. 

Buch, n., book. Yeben, n., life, [live]. 
da, adv., there. Lehrer, m., teacher. 
G'ngli'nder, m., Englishman. | Yann, m., man. 
weder™’, £., pen, feather. oder, COnj., OF. 


Garten, m., garden, [yard].  feben, v., see. 
gehiren, v. (dat.), belong to. | Tajdje, £, pocket. 


Hand, 7, hand. und, conj., and. 
immer, adv., always. wohl, adv., probably, I pre- 
in, prep. (dat. and acc.), in, sume, well. 

into. Zeit”, f, time, [tide]. 


interefja’nt, adj., interesting. 


Nores.— ! Englander; pronounce C’ng-li der without slurring the 
a; not Sugelinder, nor S’ng-glinder. — 2 gehort, delongs to; the verb 
is 3. pers. sing., and governs the dat.—3 einen, cine; the article has 
to be repeated because the nouns are of different gender.—4 in; in 
governs the dat. when it means in, the acc. when it means into.—5 in 
Der Tafdje, in your pocket; dev takes the place of an Eng. possessive, 
there being no doubt as to whose pocket is meant. So one says: id) 
Habe e8 in der Tajche, L have it in my pocket. This use of der is most 
common with nouns denoting a part of the body, or of the clothing, or 
a near relative.—° Sehen Sie, do you see; German gets along without 
an auxiliary corresponding to our do. —7 Lehrer, a teacher ; a noun de- 
noting vocation and standing alone in the predicate is used without 
cit.— 8 hat immer ; note that the German says has always instead of 
ahoays has. —* Die Zeit, das Leben, not rHE time, rue hfe, but simply 
time, life. Dev is commonly used with any noun having a general or 
abstract sense (the so-called ‘generic article’). Die Zeit might, how- 
ever, mean THE time if it referred to a particular time.— 1 weder, Beit; 
observe the cognates feather, tide. Cognates have regular correspond- 
ences of sound; e. g., Ger. ) corresponds regularly to Eng. th, as in 
du =thou, and Ger. initial 3 to Eng. ¢, as in 3wei—two. Let the 
learner discover other similar rules for himself. (See Appendix 1a.) 
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THE NOUN. 


74, Variations of the Noun. The declension of a noun 
shows how it varies its form for case and number. 
The endings of declension are applied to the ‘stem,’ 
which for practical purposes may be regarded as 
identical with the nominative. The nominative never 
has a case-ending. 

1. The plural of some nouns is further characterized 
by umlaut of the root-vowel, as in Baum, tree, but Baume, 
trees. A few such umlauted plurals exist in modern Eng- 
lish, as foot—feet, mouse-mice. In German they are far 
more numerous. 

2. Nouns are divided into declensions with reference 
to their form and gender. It is of importance to 
remember the gender of every noun learned. 


75. The Determination of Gender. The gender of a 
noun depends, first, upon its meaning. Names of 
males, of the seasons, months and days of the week 
are in general masculine. Names of females, flowers, 
trees and German rivers are mostly feminine, and 
names of metals and countries are mainly neuter. 
But these rules are not without exception. 


1. If a noun has more than one syllable its gender can 
often be told with certainty from its ending. The most 
helpful rules of this kind will be given as they are 
needed. 

2. In very many cases, however, particularly of mono- 
syllables, the gender of a noun cannot be told either 
from its meaning or from its form, but must be learned 
from the dictionary. 


3. Compound nouns have the gender of their final 
element; e. g., der Frucjtgarten, the fruit-garden; die 
Gartenjrudjt, the garden-fruit. But there are a few excep- 
tions to this rule. ‘ 
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4. Some words have two genders, sometimes with dif- 
ference of meaning; e. @., das or der Bult, the desk ; dex 
Thor, the fool ; das Thor, the gate. 


DECLENSION. 


76. Systems of Declension. There are three declen- 
sions, the Strong, the Weak and the Mixed, the basis 
of classification being as follows : 


1. A noun is of the Strong Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)8, or no ending at all, and its 
nominative plural is not formed by means of the ending 
(e)n, 

2. A noun is of the Weak Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)u, or no ending at all, and its 
nominative plural the ending (e)n. 


3. A noun is of the Mixed Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)3 and its nominative plural the 
ending (e)n. 


77, General Rules. The following general rules, ap- 
plicable to all declensions alike, will be helpful : 


1. Feminine nouns do not vary in the singular. 
2. The dative plural always ends in n. 


3. The nominative and accusative singular of a strong 
noun are always alike. 


4. The nominative, genitive and accusative plural of 
any noun are always alike. 


78. Classes of Strong Nouns. Nouns of the strong 
declension are subdivided, with reference to the 
formation of the nominative plural, into three classes, 
the First Class having no ending in the nominative 
plural, the Second Class the ending e, and the Third 
Class the ending ev. 
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First Chass, STRONG DECLENSION. 


79. Membership. The first class embraces: (1) all 
masculine and neuter nouns ending in cl, en, er, 
together with the two feminines Wutter and Tochter; 
(2) diminutives in chen and lein, which are always 
neuter ; (3) neuter nouns having the prefix ge and the 
suffix e. 


1. Some additional members of the first class, of less 
importance to remember, are mentioned in Part I, § 274. 
Note that the class contains, in general, no monosyllables, 
no words accented on the last syllable, and only two 
feminines. 


80. The Singular Cases. The genitive singular adds 
§ (never e$) to the nominative; the other cases have 
no distinctive ending, but are like the nominative. 


81. The Plural Cases. Most nouns of the first class 
have the nominative plural like the nominative singu- 
lar, as Das Fenjter, the window, die Fenjter, the windows ; 
Der Biirger, the citizen, die Biirger, the citizens. A certain 
few, however, modify the root-vowel, as der Bater, the 
father, die Biter, the fathers ; der Vogel, the bird, die 
Vigel, the birds. 


1. The nouns that have or may have umlaut as a plural- 
sign number nearly thirty. The list * embraces the most 
of the modifiable masculines, the two feminines tutter 
and Todjter, and one neuter, viz., KRlofter, convent. 


2. The dative plural adds n unless the stem already 
ends in x; thus from Wogel the dative plural is Vogeln, 
but from Médden, Madden. 


* For word-lists that are useful for reference, but do not need to be 
committed to memory, see Part II. " 
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82. Examples. 
1. Without plural-sign : Gaften, box ; Gebiiude, building ; 
Hriulein, young lady, Miss. 


Singular. 
Nom. der Raften das Gebiude das Frinlem 
Gen. des Raftens des Gebiudes des Friuleins 
Dat. dem Rafter dem Gebiude dem Fraulein 
Ace. den RKaften das Gebiiude das Friuleta 
Plural. 
Nom. die Rafter die Gebinude die Fraulein 
Gen. der Rafter der Gebsiude dev Fraulein 
Dat. den Kaften den Gebiuden den Fraulein 
Ace. die Raften die Gebiude die Friiulein 


2. With umlaut as plural-sign: QBater, father ; Mutter, 
mother ; Softer, convent. 


Singular. 
Nom. der Vater die Mutter das Klofter 
Gen. des Vaters der Mtutter des Klofters 
Dat. dem Vater der Mutter Dem RKlofter 
Ace. Det Vater die Ytattter Das Rlofter 
Plural. 
Nom. die Vater Die Mtiitter Die Klifter 
Gen. der Viiter der Miitter Der Rl fter 
Dat. Den Viitern den Miittern den Mliftern 


Ace. die Biter Die Meiitter Die Kl fter 


EXERCISE V. 
READING Lesson*: StronG Nouns, First Cass. 


Sch fdjretbe* diesmal* aus einem Dirfdjen® im Har3zgebirge.* 
Sch befuche® Hier einen Onkel, einen Bruder® des Baters.? Die 
Vewohner des Odrfdjens find meiftens WArbeiter. Der Onfel ift 


* From this point on the reading lessons will take, for the most part, 
the form of letters, or extracts from letters, which may be thought of as 
written by a German-American boy who goes to Germany for study and 
travel. 
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Sehriftiteller* und wohnt mr im Sonmmer Hier. Das Leben der 
Dorfbewohner ijt uidjt jehr intereffant. Id) gehe morgen nach’ 
Géttingen.” 


EXERCISE Va. 


1. Sch bin Avbeiter. 2. Er ift Schriftfteller. 3. Er wohnt 
in einem Dorfden. 4. Der Sommer im Gebirg: tft fehr inte- 
refjant. 5. Das Leben in einem Rlofter ijt midjt fehr intereffant. 
6. Wir find Briider. 7. Der Rafter gehsrt einem Arbeiter. 
8. Die Kajten gehiren den Arbeitern. 9. Gehen Sie morgen 
nidjt ins Gebirge? 10. Hat das Fraulein eine Mutter ? 
11, Haben Sie einen Bruder? 12. Sd) habe einen Bruder, 
aber ev wohnt nidjt bier. 


EXERCISE V 0. 


1. Heisa workingman. 2. He isa brother of the author. 

3. The building there isa convent. 4. The buildings there 

are convents. 5. The young ladies live in a convent. 

6. The young lady is going into aconvent."' 7. The father 

of the young lady is an author. 8. I am visiting a brother 

of my” mother. 9. I am going into the mountains to- 

morrow.” 10. The little villages here in the mountains 
are very interesting. 

VocaBULARY. 
Nore.—The abbreviation s. after a noun means ‘strong’; w.,* weak’; mr., 
‘mixed.’ The figure gives the class. If a noun has umlaut as plural-sign 


the fact will always be indicated. Thus Bruder, m.x. J (pl. i), is to be read: 
Bruder, masculine noun, strong declension, first class, plural Britder, 


NA rbet'ter, m. s. 7, working- | Bruder, m.s. 7 (vl. ii), brother. 


man. diesmal, adv., this time, 
aus, prep. (dat.), from, out of. [-mole}. 
beju'chen, v., visit, [-seek, be- | Do'rfbewo'hner, m. s. 7, vil- 
seech]. lager. 


Bewo'hner, m. s. 1, inhabitant. | Dirfdjen, n. s. /, little village, 
{thorp- |. 
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Gebt’rge, m. s. 7, mountains ; | nicht, a/v., not, [naught]. 


Ha'rzgebi'rge, Harz Mts. nur, adv., only, just. 
gehen, v., go. Ontel, m. s. 1, uncle. 
hier, adv., here. | fcjreiben, v., write, [ shrive, 
Leben, n. s. 1, life, [live]. scribe |. 
metftens, adv., most-ly.” Sehri'ftfte'ller, m. s. 1, writer, 
Morgen, m. s. 7, morning ; as author. 
adv., morgen, to-morrow. jehr, adv., very, [sore]. 
nach, prep. (dat.), after, to, | Gommer, m. s. 7, summer. 
[nigh]. wobhnen, v., dwell, live. 


Novres.—! Sch fcjreibe, J write. The verb-form given in the vocab- 
ulary is always the infinitive, which generally endsin en. To get the 
stem of the present tense, drop the en; then add e to the stem for the 
1. pers. sing., t for the 3. pers. sing., and en for the 1. or 3. pers. plu. 
Thus, ich |chreibe, T write; ev jchretbt, he writes; wir jcjreiben, we write ; 
fie fcjreiben, they write —2diesmal; note the cognate of mal. ‘The 
parent-word meant spot, mark, birth-mark, thing to remember, or 
remember by; hence, in German, occasion, time.—3 Dorfmen, diminu- 
tive of Dorf, village, which is cognate with thorp, now preserved in 
proper names only. Observe that the suffixes den and fein when 
appended to a noun cause umlaut of the root-vowel. The suffix den 
is cognate with kin in lambkin.—4 Gebirge, from Berg, mountain. The 
prefix ge here denotes a number or mass taken together ; hence ‘ col- 
lection of mountains,’ ‘mountain-range.’— > Yh befudje, J am visiting ; 
German has not the ‘progressive’ tense-forms of English, so that, 
e. g., i) gehe must be translated by I go, or by I am going, according 
to the connection.— ® Bruder, in apposition with Onfel, with which it 
must agree in case.—7 pes Baters, my father (Ex. TV, n. 5).—8 Shrijft- 
feller, A writer (Ex. IV, n. 7).—?® nay translates Eng. to before names 
of places.— Gottingen, a well-known university town of north- 
central Germany. Proper names that are the same in English as in 
German will not be given in the vocabularies. The inflection of 
proper names is a subject by itself ; they are not included in the three 
declensions.—! into a convent; idiom requires ing, instead of in 
eit.—" my; see Ex. IV, n. 5.— to-morrow; the ady. morgen 
comes directly after the verb. —'4 most-ly ; this mode of printing 
means that the root meift is cognate with most, while the ending eng is 
not cognate with the ending ly, 
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EXERCISE VI. 
COLLOQUY.* 
Ef 


Wer ijt das Fraulein im Garten dort ? 

Das ijt Fraulein Bertha,’ die Todjter des Gartners. 

Und das Madden da am Fenfter des Hausdyens — wer tft fie? 
Sie ijt auch etne Todjter des Gartners ; er hat zwet Tidjter. 
Kennen Sie* die Mutter der Midden ? 

Nur ein wenig ; aber ic) fenne den Vater fehr gut. 


Il. 


Who lives in the cottage yonder? 

That is the gardener’s cottage. 

And who are the young ladies at the window? 

They are’ the gardener’s daughters.* 

Do you know the girls? 

Only a little; but I know the father and mother’ 
very well.*® 


EXERCISE VTIa. 


1. Wer wohnt im dem Hausen? 2. Wer find Sie? 
&, Wer find fie? 4. Wer ijt fie? 5. Der Garten gehirt dem 
Rlofter. 6. Die Garten gehsren den BVewohnern des Dirfdjens, 
7. RKennen Sie das Madden? 8. Hat der Gartner eine 
Todjter? 9. Die gwet Madden find Toidhter des Géartners. 
10. Wer geht’ da im Garten? 11. Sie geht in den Garten. 
12, Das Madden hat zwet Briider. 13. Wir haben ein Som- 
merhdusden im Garten. 14. Der Gartner ift nit nur Gartner ; 
er ift auc) cin wenig * Sdjriftyteller. 


* The ‘ colloquies’ are divided, in each case, into two parts. The first, or 
German-English part, will serve first as a reading lesson in colloquial Ger- 
man. After it has been read and translated, it should be committed to 
memory and repeated frequently until the German forms of expression come 
fluently from the tongue. The second part is to be put into German, 
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EXERCISE VID. 


1. The girls are daughters of a workingman. 2. The 
girl is in the garden. 3. The little house has only two 
windows. 4. The life of a gardener is very interesting. 
5. Do you know the girl’s brother? 6. We have a cottage 
in the mountains. 7. The young ladies are daughters of a 
gardener. 8. The girl’s father is an Englishman. 9. The 
father and mother of the girl are yonder in the garden. 
10. I know the mother but not the father. 


‘VOCABULARY. 


an, prep. (dat. and acc.),’ on, 
by, at. 

auc), adv., also, too, [eke]. 

das, pron. (dem.), that. 

dort, adv., yonder, there. 

Fenfter, n. s. 1, window. 

Garten, m. s. 1 (pl. &), garden. 

Wirtner, m. s. 7, gardener. 

gut, adj., good; as adv., well. 


Hiusden, n. s. 1, little house, 
cottage. 

fermen, v., know, [ken]. 

Midchen, n. s. 1, girl, maid-en. 

Sie, pron., you ; fie, she, they. 

Todjter,f. s. 1 (pl. b), daughter. 

wenig, adj., little ; ein wenig, 
a little. 

wer, pron. (inter.), who. 


zwei, Num., two. 


Nores.—! $raulein Bertha, rdulein Bertha, rather than Miss Bertha. 
Pronounce Bertha without slurring the a (see also § 16, 1).—2? Rennen 
Sie, do you know (lit., know you). Sie is used for you in speaking to 
any one who is not a relative nor a very intimate friend. It takes its 
verb in the 3. pers. pl. Notice, therefore: Gie fermen, you know; fie 
fennet, they know ; fie feunt, she knows.—3 They are, fie fid, or, better, 
Das find, those are. Das, though neut. sing., can be used without 
reference to the gender or number of the predicate noun.— 4 the 
gardener’s daughters; cither des Girtners Tidjter, or die Tichter des 
Gavtners, or, making a compound, die Gartnerstidter, but not die 
Miartuers Tidjter, So above, the gardener’s cottage = des Girtners 
Hausen, or das Hausen des Gartuers, but never das Gartuers Hans- 
chen. —° the father and mother ; dev must be repeated (see Ex. IV, 
n. 3).—® very well, jebr gut, rather than jehr wob!.—? geht ; here = is 
walking.—* ein twenig, @ little bit of, on a small scale.—9 an; when a 
prep. is given as governing both dat. and acc., that does not mean that 
either case can be used at pleasure. The dat. is used in answer to the 
question ‘where’? and the ace. in answer to the question ‘ whither’ ? 
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SECOND CLASS, STRONG DECLENSION. 


83. Membership. The second class embraces: (1) a 
very large number of monosyllabic nouns, mainly 
masculine, but with a few feminines and some neuters; 
(2) nouns ending in ig, ing, ling, nis, jal, and some other 
not very common suflixes. 


1. The phrase ‘monosyllabic nouns’ must be under- 
stood to include compounds in which the final element 
would belong to this class if uncompounded; e. g., 
Bu jall, accident, and Bo'rjtadt, suburb, as well as Fall, case, 
and Stadt, city. 

2. Nouns in ig and fing are masculine ; those in nig and 
fal are mainly neuter, but a few are feminine. 


3. This class is, then, pre-eminently the class of mono- 
syllabic masculines. 


84. The Genitive and Dative Singular. The genitive 
has the ending e3 or $; the dative the ending ¢ or no 
ending at all. 


1. The ending es is used regularly with monosyllables, 
but may always be reduced to simple 8 unless the stem 
ends in an s-sound (8, f, 3, &, jdj); thus Baum, tree, has 
usually Baumes, but very often Baums, while Fluk, river, 
always has #lujjes. The ending 3 belongs regularly to 
polysyllables that do not end in an s-sound ; thus Rdntg, 
king, Siingling, youth, have Réinigs, Sitnglings. 

2. The use of e in the dative is largely optional, being 
dependent on habit or the sense of euphony. In 
general, monosyllables are apt to have it, polysylables to 
be without it. See § 275 and 275, a. 


85. Formation of the Plural. The nominative plural 
always has the ending e, with umlaut of the root-vowel 
in some words, without it in others, The dative plural 
adds n to the nominative plural. 
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1. Of the monosyllabic nouns all the feminines and the 
most of the masculines have umlaut in the plural if the 
vowel admits it. Of the neuters only three or four have 
umlaut. For lists see § 275. 

a. Nouns haying aa or 00 in the stem drop one vowel 
when they undergo umlaut, as Gaal, hall, pl. Cale ; Boot, 
boat, pl. Boote or Bote. 


2. Nouns in nig double the § in inflection; e. g., Biind- 
nig, covenant, gen. Biindniffes, pl. Bitnodnijfe. 


86. Examples. 


1. Without umlaut in the plural: Tag, day; Monat, 
month ; Sabhr, year. 


Singular. 
Nom. der Tag der Monat das Sabhr 
Gen. des Tages des Monats des Jahres 
Dat. dem Tage dem Meorat dem Sahre 
Ace. den Tag den Ytonat das Sabhr 
Plural. 
Nom. die Tage die Monate die Gahre 
Gen. der Tage dev Wonate dev Sabhre 
Dat. den Tagen dew Wonaten den Sahren 
Acc. die Tage Die Mtonate die Jahre 


a. So, also, das Bindnis, covenant, gen. sing. des Biind- 
niffes, nom. pl die Bitndniffe ; die Wildnis, wilderness, gen. 
sing. dev Wildnis (§ 77, 1), nom. pl. die Wildniffe ; bas or 
die Tritbjal, affliction, gen. of das Tritbjal, des Triibfale, gen. 
of die Tritbfal, dev Triibjal, nom. pl. of either, die Tritbjale. 


2. With umlaut in the plural: Bam, tree ; Nacht, night ; 
Shor, choir, ‘ 
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Singular. 
Nom. der Baum Die Madht das Chor 
Gen. dDeS Baumes der Madht des Chores 
Dat. dem Baume der Macht dem Chore 
Ace. den Baum die Macht das Chor 
Plural. 
Nom. die Baume die Midjte die Chore 
Gen. der Baume der Nidhte dev Chire 
Dat. den Vaumen den Nadjten den Choren 
Ace. die Baume die Madhte die Chore 


EXERCISE VII. 


87. Rule of Order I: The Inverted Order. If a sen- 
tence begins with any other element than the subject, 
the subject must follow the verb; e. g., Da ijt er, there 
he is; das verjtehe ich nicht, that I do not understand ; 
jchin ijt fie nicht, beautiful she is not. 


1. This order, verb-subject, is called ‘inverted,’ the 
‘normal’ order being subject-verb, as in er tft da ; ich ver- 
jtehe das midht. 

2. Inversion occurs in English, e. g., in said I, great is 
Mammon ; but while it is somewhat rare in English, it is 
exceedingly common in German. German tends to begin 
the sentence with that element which is most prominent 
in the speaker’s thought ; and when this is done and the 
word so put first does not happen to be the subject, 
inversion must follow. In translating do not imitate the 
German inverted order at the expense of English idiom. 


3. The general connectives meaning and, but and for 
constitute an important exception to the above rule. 
They do not affect the order. 
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READING LESSON: STRONG NOUNS, SECOND CLASS. 


Sch bin’ num gwei Tage* in Gottingen. cy habe etn Zimmer 
mit einem Ofen, einem Tifde und ein paar’ Stithlen. Durds 
Henfter fieht* man einen Barf mit allerler Baiumen. Dte Stadt 
fiegt an® einem Sluffe. Auf® dem Fluffe fieht man heute ein 
paar Riihne.© Wir find am Anfang des Herbftes, aber dte Luft ift 
nod) immer * warm. 


EXERCISE Vila. 


1. Haben Sie einen Rahn? 2. Beh habe gwet Kahne auf dem 
Wluffe. 3. Wer ift das in dem Kahne dort? 4. Der Stadtparé 
fiegt am Gluffe. 5. Wir haben etnen Tijd) und ein paar Stiihle 
im Garten. 6. Der Kajften liegt auf dem Tifdhe. 7. Sm Herbjte 
gehen wir nad) der Stadt. 8. Am Anfang des Sommers gehen 
wir ing Gebirge. 9. Sch bin mm gwei Jahre und einen Monat 
in Gottingen. 10. Sm Paré fteht man allerlet Bame. 11. Wir 
haben mur nod) ein paar Tage des Herbjtes. 12. Die Avbeiter 
wohnen meiftens in den Stidten. 


EXERCISE VII. 


1. The days are long in the summer. 2. In the summer 
the nights are short. 3. I write this time from the city. 
4. I am living in a little house by the river. 5. In the 
garden are tables and chairs. 6. I am writing at a table 
in the garden. 7. Yonder one sees the river and all sorts 
of boats. 8. One sees also the beginning of the park. 
9. Father has a boat on the river. 10. In a few days 
Tam going into the mountains. : 


VocABULARY. 
a'tlerlei’, adj., all sorts of. durch), prep. (ace.), through. 
A'nfa'ng, m. s. 2 (pl. a), be- | Flug, m. s. 2 (pl. -itffe), river. 
ginning. Herbit, ms 2s “autumn, 
auf, prep. (dat. and acc.), on, [harvest]. 


up-on. heute, adv., to-day. 
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Kahu, m. s. 2 (pl. a), boat, | Baar, n. s. 2, pair; ein paar, 


row-boat. . a tew. 
liegen, v., lie, be situated. Park, m. s. 2, park. 
Luft, fs. 2 (pl. it), air. | Stadt, f. s. 2 (pl. a), city. 
man, pron. (indef.),one,{man]. | Stubl, m. s. 2 (pl. it), chair, 
mit, prep. (dat.), with. [stool]. 
nod), adv., yet, still (of time). | Tijd), m. s. 2, table, [dish]. 
mm, adv., now, well. warm, adj., warm. 
Ojen, m. s. I (pl. b), stove, | Zimmer, n. s. 1, room, 
[oven]. [timber |. 


Nores.— 3) bin ; translate J have been. German uses the present 
tense, generally with an adverb referring to present time, to denote 
that which has been and stillis. In such a case English uses the per- 
fect. —? Tage, acc. of measure; duration of time is expressed by the 
ace.— ein paar; §§ 4, 1, a and 73, 1.—4 fieht, sees; from fehen, which 
changes its root-vowel in the 2. and 3. pers. sing. See §184.—5 qn, 
auj ; both these words mean on, auf in the sense of over and upon, and 
an in that of close to. Thus a boat is anf dem Fluffe, a city an dem 
Hluffe (on the spelling Flig—Fluije, as compared with Fuf—Fufe, see 
§ 2, 3).—® Rahne, row-boats ; not cognate with canoe, which is a Spanish- 
Indian word.—? nod immer; the two words together mean still, even 
now; said of that which has been and still is, 


EXERCISE VIII. 
COLLOQUY. 
L. 

Der Park ijt fin am Abend,’ nicht wahr*? 

Sa wobhl*; jeben wir uns* einen Augenblid.” Da ijt eine 
Bank unter dem Baume dort. 

Gehr gern’; aber gehen Sie midjt nod) Heute abend’ ing 
Konzert *? 

Wohl nidt’; die Plabe find zu tener. Am Sehluffe des 
Monats bin ic) immer arm. 

Das ift aljo™ das Hindermis! Num, gum (lic habe id) 
zwei Billette.* Kommen Sie nur mit.” 
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Ike 


It is 1ovely in the park to-night, isn’t it*? 

Yes indeed; let* us sit down a moment. There are 
chairs yonder. 

Very well”; but only a moment.’ I am going to the 
concert yet this evening." 

Have you a seat already?” 

Yes, I have two tickets. Pray come along. 


EXERCISE VIITa. 


1, Die Abendfonzerte im Parf find fehr gut. 2. Sch fomme 
i einem Wigenblid. 3. Haben Sie ein Billet zum Monzert ? 
4, Gin Arbeiter Hat allerlei Hindernifje im Leben. 5. Der 
Raften liegt unter dem Tifde. 6. Die Pliiwe find fehr teuer, 
nidjt wahr? 7. Am Sdhluffe des Tages fieht man allerlet Wr- 
beiter auf den Binfen im Barf. 8. Kommen Sie mit uns in den 
Park; es ift fehr fdjon unter dem Baiumen. 9. Gd) bin im 
Bimmer mur am Tage, nicht ur der Madpt. 


EXERCISE VIII b. 


1. In the daytime the air is very warm. 2. He lives 
two months of the year in a little house on the river. 
3. I see Fraulein Bertha yonder under the trees. 4. We 
are already at the beginning of the end. 5. Come” along 
to the concert ; luckily I have two seats. 6. Are the 
tickets very expensive? 17. There is™ still a place at the 
table. 8. Here you have a chair and yonder are two 
seats on" the bench. 9. I see difficulties right at* the 
beginning. 


VocaBULARY. 
Abend, m. s. 2, even-ing. Bille’t, n. s. 2 (pl. tte), ticket. 
alfo, adv., so, then, [also]. e8, pron., it, there. 
arm, adj., poor. gern, adv., willingly, gladly. 


Au’ genblir, m. s. 2, moment. | Sliid, n. s. (no plural), luck, 
Bant, fs. 2 (pl. i), bench. fortune. 
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Hindernis, n. s. 2 hindr-ance, jdjon, adj., beautiful, lovely, 


difficulty. [sheen } 
ja, adv., yes. _feben, v., set, seat. 
fommen, v., come, teuer, adj., dear, expensive. 
Konzert, n. s. 2, concert. uns, pron. (dat. and acc.),.us, 
Plag, m. s. 2 (pl. a), place, | unter, prep. (dat. and ace.), 


seat. / under, among. 
Sdlug, m. s. 2 (pl. Schliifje), | wahr, adj., true. 

end, close. ju, prep. (dat.), to, at, for; 
jdon, adv., already, quite. | as adv., too. 


Nores.—'am Abend, in the evening ; so, also, am Tage, in the day- 
time.—* nicht wahr, isn't it? for ift es nicht wabhr, is it not true? A very 
common phrase, implying that an affirmative answer is expected.—? Ja 
wohl, yes indeed; wohl is often added to break the abruptness of a 
simple ja.—* fegen twit ung, let us sit down ; literally, seat we us. The 
verb is a subjunctive, 1. pers. pl., best translated by let.— Augenblid, 
ace, of measure.—® Sehr gern, all right, very well.—7 heute abend, this 
evening, to-night.—* ing Rongzert, to the concert ; note the preposition and 
the case (Ex. VI, n. 9).—* $ohl nit, probably not; the wohl implying 
uncertainty.—"” Sdlufje ; what is the quantity of the 1?—" Das ift 
aljo, so that is ; remember that aljo never means also,—}® zum Ghud, 
luckily ; literally, for luck. Gf{iicl is for Ge-liic ; it is only -liicf that is 
cognate with luck.— Billette ; t doubled to mark the preceding vowel 
as short (§ 14, 2, and 34,1, a). Pronounce Bil-yét-e.—4 Rommen Sie 
nur mit, pray come along. The verb is imperative, 2. pers. pl. With 
this form of address Sie cannot be omitted as you isin English. Ytur 
with an imperative means just or pray.— Very well, not jehr woh{, nor 
jehr gut (see note 6 above).—™ I am going, etc. The order is: I go yet 
this evening to, etc.—"7 already ; the order: Have you already, ete.—* 
There is; da ift if ‘there’ means ‘in that place,’ otherwise e8 ift,—'™ 
on, auf; see Ex. VI, n. 5.—” right at, {dou an. 


THIRD CLASS, STRONG DECLENSION. 


88. Membership. The third class embraces: (1) a 
large number of monosyllabic nouns, mainly neuter, 
but with a few masculines; (2) all nouns in tum; (3) a 
few neuters of foreign origin with accent on the 
ultima; e. g., Epita‘l, hospital, pl. Spita'fer. 

1. Note that this class contains no feminines. It is pre- 
eminently the class of monosyllabic neuters. See § 276, iL 
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2. Nouns in tum (cognate with dom in kingdom) are, 
with two or three exceptions, neuter. 


89. The Genitive and Dative Singular. The genitive 
has the ending ¢$ or 8, the dative the ending ¢ or no 
ending at all, precisely as in the second class. 


90. Formation of the Plural. The nominative plural 
always has the ending er, to which the dative adds n. 
The vowel preceding cr always has umlaut, if capable 
of it, nouns in tum making the plural in titmer. 

1. A number of nouns belong both to the third and to 
the second class, having two plurals, one in er, the other 
in e, usually with difference of meaning ; thus Band, n., 
means either bond or ribbon, but in the plural Bande means 
bonds, while Binder means ribbons. See § 276. 


91. Examples. Wann, man; Haus, house; Wtertum, 
antiquity. 


Singular. 
Nom. — der Dtann das Haus das WAltertum 
Gen. des Mannes des Hanjes des Wltertums 
Dat. dent Manne dem Hanje dem Wltertum 
Ace. Den Maun das Hans das Wtertunt 
Plural. 

Nom. die Mlinner = die Hianjer die Wltertitmer 
Gen. der Manner der Haujer der Altertitmer 
Dat. den Miannern den Hauferm dew Wltertiimern 
Ace. Die Miinner die Haujer die Wltertitmer 


EXERCISE IX. 


READING LESSON: STRONG Nouns, THIRD CQLASS. 


Die Yeute Hier im Hanje* find fehr freundlid. Der Wirt ift 
Kaufmann’ und ein Mamt von Geift und Gemiit. Wo ift ev 
natiirlid) ein Freund vow Biidhern® und Bildern. Er hat gwei 
Kinder, einen Sohn ind eine Todhter. Gch war‘ geftern mit den 
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Kindern auf dem Lande® und befidte® das Sehlof eines Gdel- 
manns. Vom Turme des Sdhlofjes fieht man iter Thaler und 
Wilder * bis ans Gebirge. 


EXERCISE IX a. 


1. Die VBiicher anf dem Tijfche gehiren einem Freunde des 
Haujes. 2. Da fommen jzwet Manner durd) den Wald. 
3. Sie it die Mutter von zwei Kindern. 4. Das Haus eines 
Sdelmannes ijt ein Schlop. 5. Cdelleute find nicht immer 
Kinder des Slices und wohnen nicht immer in Sdhliffern. 
6. Wer wohnt in den Haujern am Flufjfe? 7. Die Bewohner 
der Haujer find meijtens Arbeiter. 8. Der Anfang des Buches 
ijt jehr intereffant; den Sdjlup fenne ic) nod) nit. 9. Das 
Vilderbud) gehirt den Rindern. 10. Die Thiler und Walder 
des Gebirglandes find fehr fin tm Herbjte. 


EXERCISE IXb. 


1. That is the picture of a friend. 2. Those are pic- 
tures of friends. 3. She has two sons and two daughters. 
4. People of* intelligence are always friends of the coun- 
try. 5. IL see a few houses in the valley. 6. He has the 
intelligence of a man, the feeling of a child. 7. He has 
two castles in the country. 8. Do you see the castle 
yonder with the two towers? 9. The books and pictures 
belong to the man-of-the-house.” 10. Are you a friend 
of* children? 

VocaBuLaRy. 


Notr.—Since all nouns of the third class have umlaut in the plural, 
if possible, the modification of the vowel does not need to be specially 
indicated for words of that class. 


Bild, n. s. 3, picture. @reund, m. s. 2, friend, 

bis, prep. (ace.), up to, until; | freundlic), adj., friendly, kind. 
bis an, clear to, as far as. | Geift, m. s. 3, intelligence, 

Bud, n. s. 3, book. spirit, ghost. 

©delmann, m. s. 3, noble-man. | Gemiit, n. s. 3, feeling, soul 
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geftern, adv., yester-day. 

Kaufmann, m. s. 3., merchant ; 
[chapman]. 

Kind, n. s. 3, child. 

Yand, n.s.2-3", land, country. 

Veute, pl. only, people. 

natiirlic), adv., naturally, of 
course. 


Cohn, m. s. 2 (pl. 6), son. 
Thal, n. s. 3, valley, dale. 
Turm, m. s. 2 (pl. it), tower. 
itber, prep. (acc. and dat.), 
over, about. 
von, prep. (dat.), from, of. 
Wald, m. s. 3, forest, [wold]. 
Wirt, m. s. 2, landlord, man- 


of-the-house. 


Seplop, n. s. 3 (pl. -dff-), castle. 


Norrs.—1 3m ®aufe, in the house; at home =3u Hauje.—?2 Rauj- 
mann; this and some other compounds of tam have two plurals, one 
in -mduner, the other in -feute, the latter being without reference to 
sex ; thus Raufimdmtr, merchants, tradesmen; Raujleute, tradespeople.— 
Spon Biidern, of books; von with a dat. may take the place of a 
gen., cit Freund von Viidjern being = ein Freund der Biter. One could 
not say ein Freund Biicher.—4 war, was ; preterite 1. and 38. pers. sing. 
of fein, tobe. See § 171.—* anf dem Lande, in the country, as opposed 
to in the city. Sin Lande means in Me country taken as a whole, includ- 
ing the cities. — © befudjte, visited ; pret. 1. and 3. pers. sing. of bejudjen. 
See § 174.—7 tiber Thaler und Wilder ; iiber takes the acc. here because 
the phrase answers the question ‘whither’? (see Ex. VI, n. 9).—8 of, 
vom.—? man-of-the-house 3 words thus joined by hyphens are to be 
translated in German as one word.—” Rand; the usual plural of Land 
is Vander ; Lande is poetic, or usedin compounds, as die Iiederlande, the 
Netherlunds. 


HXEROISH X. 
COLLOQUY. 
i 


Wie jpat ijt es wohl? Gehen wir nicht bald nad) Haufe?? 

Es ijt wohl? ziemlich fit; ich fehe jcjon Lichter im der 
Stadt dort, 

Sa, eS wird* fdjow dimfel, und der Weg’ durd) den Wald ift 
ztemlic Lang. 

Ajo gehen wir quer durch) die Felder. 

Sehr gern; aber was ift das Ding dort am Mande des Holzes°? 

Sd) weifR nicht ; ein Gefpenft vielleicht. 

Da bift du wohl im Irvtum ; fiir die Geifter ijt es nod) zu friih 
am Wbend, 
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TE 


Let us go" home; it is getting late. 

Yes, there is a light in the little house yonder already.’ 

It is pretty dark in the woods; do you know® the 
way? 

Not very well”; let us go across through the field. 

Very well ; but what is that thing yonder among" the 
leaves ? 

I do not know ; perhaps it is a spook. 

It is pretty early in the evening for spooks, isn’t it? 


EXERCISE X a. 


1. Sch fehe ein Lidjt durd) die Blatter der Baume. 2. Die 
Dinge auf dem Tijde gehiren den Kindern. 3. Gebhen wir 
durdhs Feld oder durd) den Wald? 4. Beh fehe Lichter in den 
Henftern des Sdhlofjes. 5. Sch ferme zwet Wege von hier nad) 
der Stadt. 6. Das Buch hat allerlei Bilder am Mande der 
Blatter. 7. Es find allerlei Srrtiimer in dem Bude. 8. Der 
Weg durds Thal ijt fehr gut bis an den Rand des Fluffes. 
9. Sd) habe das Bud) und die Bilder von einem Freunde. 
10, Die Geijter des Gebirges find freundlid. 


EXERCISE Xb. 


1. I am going home. 2. Father is not at home. 
3. Mother is in the house. 4. Isee you know” very little 
of books and pictures. 5. For the mother the children 
are the light of the house. 6. Do you know’ the way 
through the fields? 7. The thing is among the books 
on the table. 8. What do you know” of” ghosts and 
spooks? 9. The spirit of the book is good, but it has a 
few errors. 10. How long is the way from here to“ the 
edge of the woods? 
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VocaBuLARY. 
bald, adv., soon, {bold}. Sand, m. s. 3, edge, border. 
Blatt, n. s. 3, leaf, [blade]. {pat, adv., adj., late. 
Ding, n. s. 2, thing. viellet’ dt, adv., perhaps. 
Dunfel, adj., dark. was, pron. (inter.), what. 
weld, 2. s. 3, field. Weg, m. s. 2, way. 
frith, adv., adj., early. werden, v., become ; es wird, 
jitr, prep. (acc.), for. it is becoming. 
Sejpe'njt, n. s. 3, ghost, spook. | wie, adv., how, as, [why]. 
Holz, n. s. 3, wood, forest. wijfen, v., know ; id) weifg, I 
Srrtum, m. s. 3, error. know, [to wit]. 
Vidjt, n. s. 3, light. ztemlid), adv., pretty, toler- 
quer, adv., across. ably. 


Nores. —! jwobhl, 7 wonder.—? nad Oauje, home.— wohl, probably, no 
doubt, I presume, I reckon, I quess.—4 e8 wird, it is getting ; 3. pers. sing. 
pres. of \werdent, which is cognate with the verb worth in woe worth the 
day ; 1. e., woe come unto the day.—° Weg ; pronounce with long e; but 
there is an adverb weg, away, which has short e,—¢ Holzes ; here = 
Wald, woods. The more common sense is wood, as a material.—7 Let 
us go, gehen tir (see Ex. VIII, n. 4). -* already, {djon; directly after 
ift—° do you know, feinjt du; the use of du in this exercise, instead 
of Sie, presupposes that the speakers are very intimate friends. — Not 
very well, nict jebv qut; but in the next sentence very well = fehr 
gert.—!' among, unter, with dat.—? you Know, dit weift.—* of, vou. 
—'4 to, bis an, with ace. 


THE WEAK DECLENSION. 


92. Membership. The weak declension embraces: 
(1) a considerable number of monosyllabic nouns, 
mainly feminine, but with a few masculines; (2) 
nearly all the polysyllabic feminines in the language ; 
(3) maseulines that end in ¢; (4) many foreign mascu- 
lines that have the accent on the ultima. 

1. There are no neuter nouns of the weak declension. 
While it contains a good many masculines, it is chiefly 
made up of polysyllabic feminines, the only nouns of the 
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latter class that do not belong to it being Mutter, Todjter, 
and a few in nig, jal and funft. 


93. A Rule of Gender. The suflixes ci, Heit, feit, in, 
jehajt and ung invariably form feminine nouns. 

1. This rule covers a very large number of words. The 
ending heit, cognate with hood in manhood, forms a multi- 
tude of abstracts from adjectives, as Freiheit, freedom, from 
frei, free; feit has a similar function ; in forms feminines 
that correspond to masculines, as Rénig, king, Kodnigin, 
queen ; {daft is cognate with ship in friendship = §reund- 
jhaft, and ung with ing in warning = Warnung. 

2. The foreign suffixes ie, if and ion also form feminine 


nouns. 


94. Formation of the Cases. Masculines add (e)n to 
the nominative singular to form all the other cases, 
singular and plural. Feminines add (e)n throughout 
the plural. 

1. The case-ending is n if the noun ends in e, el, er or 
ar, otherwise it is en. But Serr, gentleman, sir, generally 
has in the singular errn, in the plural Herren. 


_ 2. Feminines in in have the plural in innen. 


3. No weak noun takes umlaut as a plural-sign. 


95, Examples. Wenjc), man, mankind; Snabe, boy ; 
Frau, wife, Mrs.; Blume, flower. 
Singular. 
der Menfdh der Rnabe die Frau die Blume 
des Menfdjen des Knaben der Frau der Blume 


dem Menjfdjen dem Knaben der Frau der Blume 
den Menfcyen den Knaben die Frau die Blume 


PUaZ 
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Plural. 


Die Menfrcyen die Kunaben die Frauen die Blumen 
der Meenfdjen der Knaben der Frauen der Shonen 
den Meenfdjer den Knaben den Frauen den Blumen 
die Menfden die Knaben die Frauen die Slamen 


PUaSA 


1. So also der Stude'nt, the student; gen. des Studenten, 
dat. dem Studenten, acc. den Studenten, pl, in all cases, 
Studenten, 


EXERCISH XI. 
READING LESSON : WEAK NOUNS. 


96. Rule of Order II: Position of Adverbs. In the 
normal order an adverb must not come between the 
subject and the verb; thus I hardly know, ich wei 
faum; he never goes to church, er geht nie ur dte Kirche. 


1. An adverb of time usually takes precedence of other 
adverbs ; thus J knew him very well at that time, ic) fannte 
ign dantals fehr gut; he is usually at home evenings, er ift 
abends gewihnltd) ju Haufe. 


Sch bin? Fehon zehu Wodhen tw dev Fremde,” und die Zeit ver- 
geht mir jehr fdjnell unter der WArbeit.© Bd) Habe tiglich cine 
Sprachftunde * und gwet Stunden wodentlich in der Mufit.  Fitr 
die Sprache Habe ic) einem Lehrer, fitr die Wrufif eine Lehrerin.° 
Uber die Familie,” befonders itber den Hausherrn? und die Kinder, 
fdjrieb* ich neulich ett paar Zetlen. Dte Frau Wirtin’® ijt eine 
Weltdame und geht viel i Gefellfchaft. 


EXERCISE XIa, 


1. Sch habe Arbeit auf” zwei Wodjen. 2, Das Leben des” 
Menfdyen ijt fury. 38. Der Menfd) ift tmmer das Kind der 
Beit. 4. Hie? Menfdjen find Kinder dev Zeiten. 5. Wer ift 
der Vater des RMunaben? 6. Bt dite Dame eine Frat oder ein 
Hrautein? FT. RKennen Ste die Wlutter der Knaben? 8, Es 
ift die Beit dev’ Blumen. 9. Die OHame ift eine Freundin der 
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Familte. 10. Die Madchen find Frewmndinnen der Miufif. 11. 
Die Familte geht nach zwet Wodhen in die Fremde. 12. Has 
ift Wrbeit fitr etre Dame, nidt fiir einen Herrmn. 138. Bq 


jejretbe dieSmal nur eit paar Zeilen ; id) habe wenig Zeit. 


EXERCISE XIb. 


1. Work“ is good for man. 2. The lady is the mother 
of * ten children. 3. Two of“ the ten children are boys. 


4. The man-of-the-house is a friend of society." 5. What 
do you know” of™ the language of flowers? 6. The time 


is too short for a music-lesson. 7. Well, how goes it with 
the language-lessons? 8. The boy’s mother is a teacher.” 
9. He is a student and knows" all sorts of languages. 
10. The weeks pass very quickly ; it is already the be- 
ginning of the autumn-time. 


VocABULARY. 


Arbeit, 7. w., work. 

befonders, adv., especially. 

Dame, f. w., lady, dame. 

Fami'lie, f. w., family. 

Gremde, f. w., foreign land. 

Gefellfdjaft, 7. w., society. 

Lehrer, m. s. 1, teacher. 

mir, pron. (dat.), tome, for me. 

Mufi't, f w., music. 

neulid), adv., lately, (newly |. 

o, interj., O, oh. 

jeynell, adj., swift; as adv., 
swiftly. 


| Spradje, f. w., language. 
| Stunde, f. w., hour, lesson. 


tiglicy, adj., adv., daily. 
verge’hen, v., pass, [for(e)go]. 


viel, pron., adj., adv., much. 
Welt, f. w., world. 


Wodje, / w., week. 
widhentlidy, adv., weekly. 
sehn, num., ten. 

eile, f. w., line. 

Zeit, f. w., time, [tide]. 


Nores.—! 3h bin (fon), T have been (see Ex. VU, n. 1).—? in Der 
Frempde, abroad.— ° unter Der Arbeit, at work, occupied as T am with 
work.— 4 Spradftunde, language-lesson ; a compound of Sprache ( with 
¢ dropped) and Stunde.—* Le'Hreri'n, woman teacher, Lehrer, being 
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always a man teacher.—* Familie ; pronounce Fa-mt’-lt-e ($17, 2) ; itber 
in the sense of concerning, about, always takes the acc.—? Hausherrn, 
man-of-the-house.—8 fijrieb icy, 1 wrote; inverted because an adverbial 
phrase precedes. The verb is pret. 1. pers. sing. of jdjretben, to write. — 
odie Fran Wirtin, my landlady ; Dery and Frau often precede titles for 
courtesy’s sake. When thus used they should not be translated.— 
 Weltdame, woman of the world, i. e., of fashion.—" aur; here = for. 
Itis thus used, with the acc., to denote extent of time, looking ahead. — 
2 Des, Der; see Ex. IV. n. 9. Mtenfc) = ‘man’ in distinction from 
animals; Maw — ‘man’ in distinction from women.—! Use the 
generic article (Ex. IV. n. 9).—" of, von.—! do you know, twiffen Sv, 
or weift du.—'* teacher, Vehrevin.—” knows, femut. 


EXERCISE XII 
COLLOQUY. 
Ib 


Mun, was giebt e8 im der Zeitung ? 

Nicht viel ; nur eine Menge Kleinigfeiten. 

Es ift* doch wohl etwas darin itber* Politif, itber die Wahler? 

Sehr wenig ; aber die Yachricjten deuten auf einen Sieg fiir 
die Demofraten. 

Meinen Ste in der Nation itberhaupt, oder nur in der Stadt ? 

Sch meine in dex ation; aber die Sache ijt noch nicht gewif. 

Wie groVy tft dte Mehrheit der Oemofraten hier i der Stadt ? 

Sie haben eine Mehrheit von etwa zweihundert Stimmen. 


II. 


I see you have a paper. How is* the election going? 

The evening papers’ have not much about politics. 

But they surely have® reports from the city, have they 
not? 

Oh yes ; luck’ is on the side * of the Democrats. 

How large is the majority ? 

According’ to the papers they have a majority of about 
two hundred votes. 
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EXERCISE XII a. 


1. Die Mehrheit der Arbeiter find Demofracen. 2. Die 
Stadt hat etwa zehn eitungen, ein Abendblatt™ und eine Menge 
Morgenblatter. 38. Es ijt die Zeit der Stadtwahlen, aber ich 
wei} fehr wenig von der Politif. 4. Die Wege der Politif find 
meijtens jfehr dunfel. 5. Hier find Blimen in Menge und fiir 
eine Mleinigfett zu habe.” 6. Dev Friede ift nicjt tmmer etn 
Gli im Leben der Nationen. 7. E8 giebt eine Menge Gefell- 
jdhafter unter den Studenten. 8. Wie fchuell vergehen die Tage 
und Woden! 9. Die Nachricht von einem Siege der Arbeiter tft 
gewif} nidjt wahr. 10. Sch fdjretbe ein Buch itber die Spradfe 
der Kinder. 


EXERCISE XIT6. 


1. There comes the boy with the evening paper. 2. 
Here are only a few lines about politics. 3. The inhabi- 
tants of the city are mostly Democrats. 4. I am a Demo- 
erat and the son of a Democrat. 5. Politics is not the 
affair of a boy. 6. That points to a victory for the 
workingmen, does it not? 7. He wrote“ a mass of books 
about all sorts of things. 8. Are you on the side of the 
majority in the matter of the city-park? 9. There are” 
all sorts of people in the world. 10. Is there” a language 
of flowers **? 


‘VOCABULARY. 
dari’n, adv., therein, in it. | gewif, adj., certain ; as adv, 
Demofra't, m. w., democrat. | certainly, to be sure. 


deuten (auf, ace.), v., point (to). | grok, adj., great. 
bod, adv., yet, still, though. | hunbdert, num., hundred. 
etwa, adv., about, approxi- | Rleinigfeit, / w., trifle, small 


mately. matter, triviality. 
etivas, pron. (indef.), some- Mehrheit, . w., majority, 
thing. {more-hood, more-ness |. 


geben, v., give; es giebt (with | metnen, v., mean, 
acc.), there is, there are. 
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Menge, f/. w., mass, multi- | Seite, f. w., side. 


tude. Sieg, m. s. 2, victory. 
Nachridjt, / w., report, news, Stimme, f. w., voice, vote. 
tidings. itberhau'pt, adv., in general, 
Nation, 7. w., nation. at large, [over-head}. 
Polit’t, 7. w., politics. Wahl, f. w., choice, election. 
Sache, f. w., affair, thing, | Zeitung, jf. w., newspaper, 
[sake]. [tiding |. 


Notes.—! Menge RKleinigfeiten, mass of trifles ; notice the absence of 
aprep. Weinigfeite is in apposition with Wteuge (see § 246, 1, a).— 
268 ift dod) wohl ettuas, there is surely something; dod) wohl, surely, 
doc) emphasizing the probability implied by wob!.—? ber Politif, on 
(about) politics. Observe that the English plurals in -ics, e. g., politics, 
physics, mathematics, are not plural in German.—‘is. .. geing, gebt 
(see Ex. V, n. 5).—*eyening paper, 2Abendjeitung.—® They surely 
have... have they not, man hat dod) wohl... nidjt wahr?—7 luck, 
das Glid.— on the side, auf der Seite.—° According to, nad), with 
dat.— Ubendblatt; Blatt is a common word for journal, gazette. — 
in Menge, in abundance, in quantity.—" zu haben, to be had.— Gli, 
piece of good fortune, blessing.—'4 He wrote, ev jdjrieb.—' There are, 
e8 giebt.—° Is there, giecbt es.—” language of flowers, Spradje dev 
Biumen, or Blumenjprade. 


THe MixEp DECLENSION. 


97. Membership. The mixed declension comprises a 
number of masculine and neuter nouns (no feminines) 
that inflect the singular after the manner of the strong 
declension, but the plural after the manner of the 
weak. ‘To it belong: 


1. A small group of words having no common char- 
acteristic of form and represented below by der Staat and 
das Wuge. 


2. Nine or ten masculines in e which add nég for the 
genitive singular and un for all other cases. 


a. The ending eng appears also in the genitive of 
Herz, n., heart, the real stem being Herzen; the inflection 
runs: nom. and acc. Herz, gen. Herzens, dat. Herzen, pl. 
Herzen. 
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3. Latin nouns in unaccented or, with plural in o’ren. 


4. A number of Latin and Greek neuters which make 
the plural in en, or ien if the Latin plural ended in ia. 


98. Examples. 


Staat, state; 


Name, 


name. ; 


doctor ; Auge, eye; Drama, drama; Studium, study. 


Singular. 
Nom. der Staat der Itame der Doftor 
Gen. des Staates des Mamens des Doftors 
Dat. dem Staate dent Ianter dent Doktor 
Ace. den Staat den Itamen det Doftor 
Plural. 
Nom. die Staater dite Itamen die Doftorent 
Gen. der Staaten der Yamen der Doftoren 
Dat. den Staaten den Itamen den Doftoren 
Ace. die Staaten die Jtamen die Doftoren 
Singular. 
Nom. das Auge das Drama das Studium 
Gen. _ des Auges des Dramas des Studiums 
Dat. Dem Auge dem Drama dem Studium 
Ace. das YWuge das Drama bas Stubdium 
Plural. 
Nom. die Augen die Dramen die Studien 
Gen. der Augen der Dramen der Studien 
Dat. den Mugen det Dramen den Studien 
Ace. die Wugen die Dramen die Studien 


EXERCISE XIII. 


READING LESSON: Nouns orf THE MIXED DECLENSION. 


Doftor, 


Bon Tag zu Tag’ mache ich allerlei Befannt}daften unter den 
Nachbarn. Geftern abend war id) zu Tifde” bet einem Herrn 
Namens Schmidt, einem Vetter meter” Wirtin. Herr Schmidt 
ift Doftor* der Philofophie und Profeffor an” der Univerfitat. 
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Die Gefellfdhaft beftand ans lauter Doftoren, Profefforen und 
Studenten. Man redete® viel vor Biidjern und Studien, aber 
aud) von WAngelegenheiten des Staates. Das Intereffe fiir 
Politi€’ ift jest fehr lebhaft. Wir leben noch im Frieden, aber 
vielleidht ijt die Beit des Friedens beinahe ju Ende. 


EXERCISE XTIITa. 


1. Das Gebdiude gehirt dem Staate, nicht der Stadt. 2. 
Gine Nation befteht aus einem Staate, oder aus einer Welerge 
Staaten. 3. Kennen Ste die Namen der Leute am Tijdje dort ? 
4, Sch fchreibe ett paar Zetlen im Namen des Doftors. 5. Ste 
hat die Augen und die Stinune der Mutter. 6. Das Gntereffe 
fiirs Drama und firs Studium des OQramas ift jest fehr lebhaft. 
7. Der Herr Doftor hat eine Menge Vettern Namens Schmidt. 
8. Das ift die Arbeit eines BWetterS* von dem Profeffor. 
9, Das ift gewify der Anfang des Endes. 10. An den Enden 
deS Zimmers fieht man Bilder aus® dem Familienleben. 


EXERCISE XIITb. 


1. What is the gentleman’s name? 2. That is the son 
of a neighbor. 38. The neighbors are very friendly. 
4. The professor is writing a book on” the study of the 
drama. 5. Music" is the language of the heart. 6. That 
is in the interest of the city, not of the state. 7. The 
interests of the majority are always on the side of peace." 
8. The universities are here an affair of the states. 9. The 
eyes are the windows of the heart. 10. I am making a 
number” of acquaintances among the students of the 
university. 


VocaBULARY, 
Wrgele'genhei't, £ w., affair. Befa'untfdaft, 7. w., aequaint- 
bei, prep. (dat.), by, at, at the ance. 
house of. befte’hen (aug), v., consist (of); 
beina’he, adv., almost, [by- pre!., beftand, 


nigh]. nde, n. max. (gen. —8), end, 
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Hriede, Mm, mx. 
peace. 

Sutere’ffe, m. ma. (gen. —8), in- 
terest. 

jest, adv., now. 

lauter, adv., exclusively, none 


(gen. —ns}, | madden, v., make. 


mein, pron. (poss.), my. 
Nachbar, m. ma., neighbor. 
Philofophie’, £ w., philosophy. 
Profe'fjor, m. nur., professor. 
reden, v., talk ; pret., redete. 


but. 
feben, v., live. 
lebbajt, acj., live-ly. 


Univerfita’t, - w., university. 
Vetter, m. mx., cousin. 


Nores.—! Bon Tag 3u Tag ; in this phrase the e of the dat. is very of- 
ten omitted.— 3u Tifthe, at table ; i. e., in this case, at supper.—* meiner 
Wirtin, of my landlady; mein is declined in the singnlar like eii,— 
4Doftor; see Ex. IV, n. 7.— an; observe the preposition; one is a 
professor an einer Univerjitit, but a student auf einer Univerfitat— 
® man redete viel, they talked much, there was much talk.— fiir Politif, ~ 
politics. 5 Betters ; or one might say: Pon einem Vetter des Profeffors. 
It is better to avoid two genitives (eines Betters des Profeffors). See 
§ 247, 3.—9 aug, from, i. e., pertaining to.—™ on, iiber, with acc.—" Use 
the generic article.” number of, Nienge, without prep. 


EXERCISE XIV. 
COLLOQUY. 
t 


St Herr Doftor’ Sdymidt ju Hanfe ? 

Ja wohl; aber er liegt nod) im Vette. 

Sd) forme wegen eines Wugenleidens,* 

Aber mein Vater ift fein Wrzt; ev hat nichts mit Wugenfrant 
heiten gu thun.” 

Wirklic)? Er hat doch den Titel eines Doftors. 

Richtig, aber er ift Doftor der Philofophie. 

Hat ev vielleieht einen Bruder oder einen Jtamensvetter * im der 
Stadt? 

Sa, freilic) ; eS giebt einen WArzt Mamens Samidt. Ev ift etn 
Vetter des Vaters. 


Was wiinjden Sie ? 
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IL. 


Is this the residence of Professor *° Schmidt? 

Yes, but he is not at home ; he is away on business® of 
state. 

You are perhaps the professor’s son ? 

Yes; do you wish something from father’? You are 
a student, I presume *. 

No, I come from the museum; I am the son of the 
director. 

Perhaps then you have something for father. 

Correct; the box here contains a quantity’ of minerals 
and fossils. 


EXERCISE XIV a. 


1. Das war gewik die Stimme des Herzens. 2. Cr ijt wie’ 
ein Mind und fennt die Herzen der Kinder. 3. Kennen Sie den 
Herrvn Diveftor des Mtufeums? 4. Meinen Gie das Stadt- 
mujeum ? Es giebt zwet Mearjeen und zwei Direftoren. 5. Das 
jind Studenten der Univerfitit. 6. Wiinfdjen Sie ein Zinmmer 
mit einem Bette oder mit zwet Vetten? 7. Hier Lebt der 
Student nicht unter den Wage des Profeffors. 8. Der Friede 
ift inumer etn Gliic fitr die Mationen der Welt. 9. Zwei ZBim- 
mer des Morfewms enthalten Mineralien und Foffilien, 10. Der 
Raften gehirt in” die Wohmig des Diveftors. 


EXERCISE XIV b. 


1. I wish a room with two windows and two beds. 2. We 
have two castles and two museums in the city. 3. Phy- 
sicians are always doctors, but doctors are not always phy- 
sicians. 4. The windows are too large, the beds too short. 
5. That is the affair of a workingman, not of a student. 
6. Yonder is the residence of the director. 7. Iam going 
home on account of the illness of my mother. 8. What 
have I to do with minerals and fossils? 9. It is a time of 
suffering among the workingmen. 10. The children are 
cousins. 
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‘V oCABULARY. 


Arzt, m. s. 2 (pl. &), physi- | Mtinera'l, nr. ma. (pl. an), 


clan. mineral. 
Bett, n. mxr., bed. Mrfeum, vn. max. (pl. een), 
dies, pron. (dem.), this. | museum. 


Dire’ftor, m. mx., director. nein, adv., no, [none]. 
entha'lten, v., contain ; enthilt, nidjts, pron., nothing. 


contains, [-hold). ridjtig, adj., right, correct. 
fort, adv., away. | thun, v., do. 
Foffi'l, n. max. (pl. Aen), fossil. | Titel, m. s. L, title. 
freilic), adv., to be sure. “Wwegen, prep. (gen.), on ac- 
Gefdja'ft, n. s. 2, business. | count of. 
fein, adj., no, not a, none. wirflid), adv., really. 
Rranfheit, f. w., sickness, | Wohnung, f w., dwelling, 
disease. | residence. 


Leiden, n. s. 1, suffering, | witnjdjen, v., wish. 
trouble, {loathe|. 


Nores.—! Herr Doftor ; translate simply doctor (Ex. XI, n. 9).— 
2 Augenleivens, eye-trouble, trouble with (my) eyes.—* 3u thun, fo do. 
A dependent infinitive usually comes at the end of the sentence ; see 
§ 187.—+Mamensvetter, namesake, in the sense of ‘one having the same 
name.’— of Professor, des Serrn Profeffor.—* on business of state, 
in Gejdaften des Staats or in Staatsgeidjaiten.—’ from father, vom 
Vater (Ex. IV, n. 5).—* are a student, I presume, find wohl Student. 
—*a qnantity of, eine Dtenge (without prep.).—™ wie, like.—!! einem ; 
here = one.— gehort in, belongs in. The box is not in place; so 
the acc. tells whither it must be taken to be where it ‘belongs.’ See 
Ex. IV, n. 4, and Ex. VI, n. 9. 


DECLENSION OF PROPER NAMES. 


99. Names of Persons. Names of persons haye, in 
general, no inflection except in the genitive singular ; 
in all other cases the form remains the same, the 
article being used, if necessary, for the sake of clear- 
ness; e. g., ich {efe (Den) Schiller, J am reading Schiller ; 
im Lande der Mozart und der Wagner, in the land of the 
Mozarts and the Wagners. 
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1. The genitive singular has the ending 8, unless the 
name ends in an s-sound, when an apostrophe is com- 
monly used; e. g., Sdhillers Werke, or die Werke Sdhillers, 
Schiller’s works, the works of Schiller ; Opis’ Gedidte, Opitz’s 
poems ; Maries Cltern, Marie’s parents. (Opisens, Mariens 
are no longer usual, though quite permissible.) 


a. But the ending 8 is omitted if the name is preceded 
by an article or pronoun in the genitive (an intervening 
adjective or noun makes no difference); e. g., die Werfe 
eines Schiller, des Dichters Sehiller, des jungen Shiller, meines 
geliebten Schiller, the works of a Schiller, of the poet Schiller, 
of the youthful Schiller, of my beloved Schiller. 


100. Names of Places. Names of towns and countries 
are mostly neuter nouns, used without the article unless 
an adjective precedes. They have no inflection except 
an § in the genitive singular, and the use of this fol- 
lows the rule given above for names of persons; 
e. g., die Mauern Roms, the walls of Rome; but die 
Mauern des alten Rom, dev Stadt Nom, the walls of 
ancient Rome, of the city of Rome. 


1. If the name ends in an s-sound the genitive is best 
replaced by von with the dative, unless one prefers an 
adjective construction ; e. g., die Strakew von Paris, or die 
Parifer Strafen, the streets of Paris. 


2. But some names of countries, provinces, mountain 
districts, ete., and all names of rivers, are regularly used 
with the article. Such names, if masculine or neuter, 
often retain the 8 of the genitive even after the article ; 
e. g., dev Gipjel des Brodens, the summit of the Brocken ; die 
Ufer des Mbheins, the banks of the Rhine. Feminine names of 
countries are, of course, without inflection; e. ¢., die 
Berge der Sdweiz, the mountains of Switzerland. 
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EXEROISE XV. 
READING LESSON : PROPER NOUNS. 


Sch war neulic) tm Theater bet einer Vorjtellung von? Schillers 
p Wilhelm Tell”. Cin Sdhaufpieler Namens Mtiiller fpielte die 
Rolle des Tell, ein Fréulein Braun die Rolle der Vertha. Die 
Vorftellung war jehr qut, befonders der WApfelfdugy Tells und der 
Tod Geflers. Nur war die Liebesjcene* gwifden Bertha und 
Kudenz etwas falt, denn* Verthas Stimme war unangenehm. 
Sn Dentjdhland, dem Lande der Wagner und der Beethoven, war 
die Mufif natiirlid) aud) gut. Sh leje jest Sdhillers Werke ; er 
ift gro, aber er hat nicht die Kraft eines Shafespeare.* Sn ein 
paar Tagen made” ic) eine Reife itber” Wetmar nach Letpzig’ und - 
Dresden. Weimar war vor hundert Sahren® der Wohnort der 
Dichter Goethe und Shiller. Es liegt an der Slm, einem 
Nebenflujje der Saale. 


EXERCISE XVa. 


1. I am reading Schiller’s dramas. 2. I have also the 
works of Goethe. 3. Germany is a landof music. 4. The 
journey from Gottingen to’ Weimar is not very inter- 
esting. 5. This evening there is” a performance of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 6. An actress from Dresden plays 
the part of Ophelia." 7. Weimar is interesting on account 
of the poets Goethe and Schiller. 8. The park of Weimar 
belongs among” the works of Goethe. 9. There is” a 
Life of Schiller by” Thomas Carlyle. 10. Werther’s Suf- 
ferings is the title of a book by” Goethe. 


VocABULARY. 


Apfel, m. s. 1 (pl. a), apple. Rraft, f. s. 2 (pl. 4), strength, 

denn, conj., adv., for, then. force, | craft]. 

Deutfdjland, n., Germany. fefen, v., read. 

Dichter, m. s. 1, poet. Viebe, f. w., love. 

falt, adj., cold. Nebenfluy, m. s. 2 (pl. -flitffe), 
tributary. 
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Neife, 7. w., journey, [rise]. | vor, prep. (dat. and acc.), be- 


Rolle, A. w., rdle, part. fore, [fore]. 
Scene, f. w., scene. Bo'rftellung, f. w., perform- 
Schaujfpieler, m. s. 7, actor. ance. 
Sdhup, m. s. 2 (pl. Schiiffe), | Werk, nm. s. 2, work. 

shot. Wohnort, m. s. 2 abode, 
jpielen, v., play ; pret. {ptelte. dwelling-place. 
Thea'ter, n. s. 1, theater. zwijdjen, prep. (dat. and acc.), 
Tod, m. s. 2 (no pl.), death. be-tween. 


una’ngenehim, adj., unpleasant. 


Norrs.—! pon; see Ex. XIII,a, n. 8.—2 Miebesfcene ; pronounce 
3e ue. A feminine noun in composition sometimes takes the ending 8, 
thus constituting an exception to § 77, 1.—3 Denn at the beginning of 
a sentence means for, elsewhere then. On the order see § 87, 3.— 
4 Shafespeare ; pronounce as in English.— mate ith, I shall make, I 
am going to make; the pres. tense denoting here a present purpose,— 
“iiber, by way of. —7 Leipzig, Leipsic. But some prefer to use in 
English the German form Leipzig. Other names of cities which have 
an English name differing from the German are Qien, Vienna; 
WMeiindjen, Munich; Kodtu, Cologne; Genj, Geneva. In most cases the 
form of the name is the same in both languages.—® por Hundert 
Sabhren, a hundred years ago; lit., before a hundred years.—* to, nach ; 
see Ex. V. n. 9.—" there is, e8 giebt (or giebt es, § 87).—" of Ophelia, 
der Ophelia.—? among, witer with acc.—™ by, von. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 
INFLECTION. 


101, Inflected and Uninflected Adjectives. The adjec- 
tive is inflected only when it qualifies a following noun, 
expressed or understood, or is itself used substantively ; 
if used alone in the predicate, or after its noun, or ad- 
verbially, it is uninfleeted. Thus: cit Hitbfehes Madchen, 
a pretty girl; but das Wadden ijt Hibjch, the girl is 
pretty ; nennt ficl) bitbjch, calls herself pretty ; tragt fic 
Hiibjch, carries herself prettily. So also, poetically, as 
in English, eur Meddehen Hiibjeh und jung, a maiden fair 
and young. 
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1. When inflected, the adjective agrees with its noun, 
unless it is itself used as a noun, in gender, number and 
case. 


2. Almost any adjective can be used in its uninflected 
form as an adverb. 


3. Participles when used as adjectives have the inflec- 
tion of adjectives. 


102. Strong and Weak Inflection. Adjectives are in- 
flected in two different ways, according as they are or 
are not preceded by an article or pronoun having a 
distinctive ending. The inflection used when such a 
word precedes is called ‘weak’; the inflection used 
when no such word precedes is called ‘strong.’ 


1. It will be seen, then, that the terms ‘strong’ and 
‘weak’ do not mean, as in the case of nouns, that some 
adjectives are declined in one way, and others in another, 
but that any adjective, in any particular case, takes the 
one or the other of two endings, according to what goes 
before. The use of the weak inflection is to avoid the 
unnecessary repetition of grammatical distinctions. Thus 
in dag neue Haus, the new house, dag shows the gender ; 
hence the adjective does not need to show it and becomes 
weak. But in ein neues Haus, a new house, em is not a 
distinctive form, since of itself it is either masculine or 
neuter ; hence the adjective is given the strong, or dis- 
tinctive ending. 


103. The Endings. The endings are as follows: 


STRONG. WEAK. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. c Plur. 

Mas. Fem. Neu. M.F.N. Mas. Fem. Neu. M.F.N. 
N. er e e8 e e tc e en 
G. es er es er em em em en 
D. emt er em en em en en elt 
A. en e es e em oC e ett 
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1. Observe that in four cases, viz., the nominative and 
accusative singular feminine, the accusative singular mas- 
culine and the dative plural, there is no difference be- 
tween the strong and the weak inflection. 


2. Before the e of these endings a final e of the stem is 
dropped ; as in ein weifer Mann, from werfe, wise. Words 
in unaccented ef, en, er, generally drop the e of the stem ; 
e. g., ein edles Herz, from edel, noble ; ein offnes Fenfter, from 
offen, open ; ein heit(e)rer Tag, from fetter, bright. 


104. Use of the Strong Endings. An adjective has 
strong inflection : 


1. If no article or pronominal modifier precedes; e. ¢., 
quter Wein tft tener, good wine is dear; mit frohem Herzen, 
with happy heart. 

a. But in the genitive singular, masculine and neuter, 
weak inflection (the ending en instead of es) is permis- 
sible ; e. g., frohen Mutes (or frohes Wtutes) fein, to be in good 
spirits ; ein Trunf falten Wafjers, a drink of cold water. But 
one may also say ein Trunf faltes Wafjer. See § 246, 1, a. 


2. After any indeclinable pronoun or numeral, includ- 
ing also the interrogative wag ; e. g., etwas Neues, something 
new ; allerlet gutes Objt, all sorts of good fruit; 3zwet frobe 
Herzen, two happy hearts; was giebt e8 Meues? what is there 
(that is) new 2 

a. After these indeclinables an adjective not followed 
by a noun is itself treated as a substantive in apposition, 
and is therefore written with a capital; e. g., nicjts Gutes, 
nothing good. 


3. After an uwninflected form of any of the following 
words: (1) the article ein and its negative fein; (2) the 
possessives mein, det, fein, unfer, ever, and ihr (also Shr) ; 
(3) the pronominal adjectives all, mand), fold), viel, weld), 
and weniq; e. g., ein fcjiner Tag, a fine day; mein {ieber 
sreund, my dear friend ; weld) Hirbfdjes Bild, what a pretty 
picture. 
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a. The uninflected forms of ein, fein, mein, dein, fetn, 
unfer, euer, ihr are three in number, viz., the nominative 
singular, masculine and neuter, and the accusative sing- 
ular neuter. These three forms of these eight words 
never have an ending (if a noun follows) and an adjective 
following them is always strong; thus one says mein guter 
Freund (never meiner gute Freund); Ihr neues Haus (never 
Shres neue Haus). All the other forms of the eight words 
have a distinctive ending and a following adjective is 
weak; hence meines guten Freundes (ever meines gutes 
premmdes). 

b. On the other hand, in the case of the pronominals all, 
mand), fold), viel, weld) and wentg, the omission of the ending 
is optional. If it is omitted the following adjective is 
strong, otherwise weak ; thus for many a good man one 
may say mand) guter Wtann or mandjer gute Yann. 


4. After a personal pronoun in the nominative or 
accusative singular; e. g., du armes Rind, you poor child ; 
Sie gliidlidjer Menjdh, you happy man. 


105. Examples of Strong Inflection: Gut, good, with 
Ropf, m., head ; Seele, £., soul, and Herz, n., heart. 


1. The adjective not preceded by an article or pro- 


noun : 
Singular. 
Nom. guter opt gute Seele qutes Herz 
Gen. gutes* Ropfes guter Seele gutes* Herjens 
Dat. qutem Ropfe  guter Ceele gutem Herzen 
Ace. guten Kopf gute Geele gutes DHev3 
Plural. 
Nom. gute Ropfe gute Seelen gute Herjen 
Gen. quter Ripfe quter Seelen guter Herzen 
Dat. guten Ropfen guten Seelen guten Herzen 
Ace. gute Kopfe qute Seelen gute Herzen 


* See § 104, 1, a. 
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2. The adjective preceded by an uninflected form of 
ein, fein, mein, dein, fein, unfer, ener, thr. 
Singular. 


Nom. ein guter Kopf ein gutes Her; 
Ace. ein gutes Her; 


All the other forms are weak. For a complete paradigm 
of an adjective after fein see § 107, 2. 


3. The adjective preceded by an uninflected form of all, 
mand), fold), viel, weld) or wentig. 


Singular. 


Nom. mand) guter Ropf mand) qute Seele mand) gutes Her; 


or or or : 
mander gute Ropf mance gute Seele mandes gute Herz 
etc.* ete. ete. 


EXERCISE XVI. 
READING LESSON : STRONG ADJECTIVES. 


Mein lieber Freund! * Beh bin jest auf furze Bett® in Leipziq. 
Sch Habe ein Fleines freundlicjes * Zimuner mit quter Bediemung ju 
billigem Preije. Der Hausrwirt ijt ein intereffanter alter Herr 
mit weifent Bart und weiffer* Haaren. Bor Gahren’ war er 
reich, aber jebt hat ev mur et fleines Vermigen. CGeine Fra ijt 
tot, und die Stiibe feines Wlters ijt feine Tochter, ein ltebens- 
wiirdiges Madchen von feltner Gchinheit. Bater und Todhter 
nehmen etn freundlicjes Ontereffe an meinen Studien; fie 
verbeffern mein fcledjtes Deutfch und erzihlen mir allerlet Sune 
tereffantes ° von der Stadt. 


* For the complete paradigm see § 107, 3. Inflected forms of all, mand, 
jolch, tel, wel) and wenig are on the whole more common than uninflected ; 
hence the weak inflection of a following adjective may be regarded as the 
normal inflection. Thisis why, to ayoid repetition, we give the paradigm 
under the head of the weak declension, 
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EXERCISE XVIa. 


1. Gr ift ein febr reicher Mann. 2. Gft das aber‘ ein fdjones 
Madden! 3. Bch habe ein neues Haus. 4. Sch gehe in furzer 
Zeit nad) Hauje. 5. Wir find alte Freunde. 6. Sind Sie ein 
Freund von feltnen Biidern? 7. RKennen Sie einen guten Wr3t 
in der Stadt? 8. Die Sache hat eine gute und eine fchledhte 
Seite. 9. Zwei lange Sabhre wohne ich nun in Deutfdland. 
10. Armes Kind! du Haft aljo feine Mutter? 11. Gute Wpfel 
find jest fehr teuer. 12. Fiir etnen jungen Knaben fdjretben Sie 
jehr intereffante Briefe. 


EXERCISE XVIb. 


1. Poor man! that comes of* bad company. 2. Dear 
old city! Mother of great men and fair’ women! 3. It 
is a very good book. 4. He is a good man, but no great 
poet. 5. The house is small, but it has two good large 
rooms. 6. Bad newspapers are nothing rare. 7. He 
writes with great power. 8. He is an old friend of the 
family. 9. Weare good friends. 10. Thisis Herr Muller, 
my old teacher. 11. The book contains much (that is) 
good, but also all sorts of bad (things). 12. Great heart! 
Beautiful victory over” long suffering! 


‘VOCABULARY. 
alt, adj., old. nehmen, v., take. 
Alter, n. s. 1, old age. Preis, m. s. 2, price. 
Bart, m. s. 2 (pl. i), beard. reid), adj., rich, 
Bedienung, f. w., service. {djledjt, adj., bad. 


billig, adj., cheap, moderate. | Sdhinheit, / w., beauty. 
Deutjd, n. (indecl.), German. | fein, poss., his. 
erzablen, v., relate, tell, [-tell]. | felten, adj., rare, {seldom |. 


Haar, n. s. 2, hair. Stiibe, f w., prop, support. 
flein, adj., small. tot, adj., dead. 
fieb, adj., dear, [lief }. verbeffern, v., correct, |-better], 


fie’benswit'rdig, adj., lovely, Bermogen, nS. 7, property. 
[loveworthy }. weif, adj., white. 
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Norrs.—! It is customary to use an exclamation point after the 
formal address in a letter.—? auf furze Beit, for a short time; note 
the omission of ein (§ 73, 2). The meaning is not ‘I have been in L. 
for a short time’ (which would be expressed by eine furze Beit without 
a preposition), but ‘I am expecting to stay for a short time.’—3 freund- 
lithes, pleasant, cozy, as applied to a room, Observe that two adjec- 
tives occurring together have the same inflection ; i. e., the first does 
not affect the second. — + tucifen Gaaren; ‘the hair’ of the head is 
either da8 Haar or die Haare. It is here used as a plural, whence the 
repetition of weif}. But one might also write mit Wweigem Bart und 
Haar(e).— > Vor Jahren, years ago.— ° allerlet Yutereffantes, all sorts 
of interesting (things).—73ft Das aber, but isn’t that.—S of, vou.— 
* fair, {cjou.— © over, iiber with acc. 


EXERCISE XVII. 
COLLOQUY. 
1g 

Guten’ Morgen. Shines” Wetter heute, widjt wahr ? 

8 ift ein pridtiger Tag. Was fagen Sie zu einem Spazier- 
gang ? 

Gin guter Gedanfe ; ich habe fonjt nidjts Widhtiges gu thun. 

Nur, was giebt’s* Neues? Ste find offenbar in froher Stim- 
muuig. 

Sa, das bin ich, und ic) habe guten Grund; mein alter Freund 
Mar forme heute nad) der Stadt. 

Das ift freilich eine grope Freude fiir Sie. 

Nicht wahy? Er ift ein pradjtiger Mert. 

Te 

Where are you living‘ now? Have you a good room? 

Not so good a one® as last year. I am living’ at No. 2 
Konigstrafse.* 

I think I know® the house; it is an old, low building, 
isn't it? 

Well,” it is not a" royal palace, to be sure, but the 
rooms are cheap. 

Do you have good fare? That is an important point. 

No, the fare is bad too ; good coffee is not to be had.” 

Poor fellow! That is a miserable life. 


INFLECTION. 


or) 
We) 


EBXERCISE XVIIa. 


1. Gin gutes Buch ijt immer eine wabhre Freude. 2. Dort 
fommen Frits und fet fleiner Vetter, — eit hitbjdes Paar, mit 


wahr? 3. 


Wir haben fdpor gwet Tage jeledten Wetters. 


4. Von meinem Fenfter fieht man cin altes Schlog mit pradjtigen 


Titrmen. 
Sehriftiteller. 
Kaufmann. 


fone Thaler und qroffe dunfle Walder. 
Kommen wir min zu etwas Yeuent! 


Sie von deut}dher Politié! 


5. Gr war gewi} grog als Menfd), aber fein grofer 
6. Da wohnt ein gewiffer Herr Meiiller, etn vetcher 
Awifden der Stadt und dem Gebirge ltegen 


8. Mod) tmmer reden 


9. Sehr gern, mein guter Freund, aber wiffen Sie denn etwas 


Neues? 10. Das ijt zu teuer ; 


jo etwas ijt nicht fitr arme Yeute. 


EXERCISE XVIIb. 


1. It is a beautiful evening. 2. Here is a new book; it 


contains 


say gives me’ 
for such a” little cluild. 
for us. 7. I go in (a)” 


8. We are having very cold weather. 
You write very 
12. At Frau Millers * one 


lovely daughters. 10. 
11. I go with happy heart. 


all sorts of good ideas. 
He is always in the society of low people. 
* creat pleasure. 
6. That is no great piece-of-luck ” 

short time, perhaps to-morrow. 


3. Wretched fellow! 
4, What you 
5. That was a long walk 


9. They have two 
good German. 


has good society, but bad coffee. 


V oCABULARY. 


denfen, v., think. 
elend, adj., wretched. 
Freude, f. w., joy, pleasure. 
fro, adj., happy. 
Gedanfe, m. mr. 
thought, idea. 
Grund, m. s. 2 (pl. it), ground. 
Kaffee, m. s. (no pl.), coffee. 


(gen. ng), 


Rerl, m. s. 2, fellow, [churl}. 


foniglicy, adj., royal, kingly. 


Roft, f. w., fare, board. 

nett, adj., new. 

niedrig, adj., low. 

Numero, m. (indecl.), at No. 
offenbar, adj., evident, jopen-|: 
Pala'ft, m. s. 2 (pl. a), palace, 
pridjtig, ad/., splendid. 
Punft, m. 8. 2, point. 

jagen, v., Say. 

jo, adv., 80. 
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jonft, adv., else, otherwise. yorig, adj., last, former. 

Spazie’rgang, m. s. 2 (pl. a), | Wetter, n. s. 1, weather. 
walk. wichtig, adj., important, 

Stimmung, /. w., mood. weighty. 

Gtrafe, f. w., street. wo, adv., where. 


Nores. —! Guten Morgen; the ace. is used in greetings such as 
quten Morgen, guten Abend, guten Tag, gute Nacht, there being a verb 
of ‘wishing’ or ‘bidding’ understood. —? Smhones Wetter; i. e., c8 ift 
jejdnes Wetter.— was giebt’s Neues ? What's the news? giebt’s = giebt 
ex. —4 Where are you living 2 Wo wolnen Sie ?—° Not so good a one, 
fein jo gutes; not a, not a one, = fetu.—* last year, vorige’ Sabr ; ace. 
of time.—’ I am living at No. 2 Koénigstrafse, ic) wobne Rinigftrafe 
(or in dev Kduigftrape) Ycumero 2.—s KOnigstrafse, lit., King Street ; 
but names of streets are best transferred, not translated.—® J think I 
know, ich denfe, ic) femme.— Well, nun, not wohf.—" itisnota... to 
be sure, e8 ijt freilid) fein; see note 5 above.—” not to be had, 
Uicht 3 Haber; lit., not to have, not for having.—* fo etwas, such a thing. 
—4me;3 i. e., to me, mir.— such a, fo ei; see § 135, 1, a.—'6 piece- 
of-lnck, Gliic.—"7 (a) 3 the indef. art. is not needed in German, —" at 
Frau Miiller’s, bet §vau Hitler. 


106. Use of the Weak Endings. An adjective has 
weak inflection : 


1. After all forms of dev, dies, jed-, jeqlid) and jen-;* e.g., 
bas gute Her3, the good heart ; diefer arme Rerl, this poor fellow ; 
jenes neue Haus, that new house ; an jedem fdjinen Tage, on 
every fine day. 


2. After an inflected form of (1) ein, fein, (2) mein, dein, 
fein, unfer, ener, thr or Shr, (3) all, mand, foleh, viel, welch, wenig, 
and also (4) after ander-, einig-, etlidj- and mebrer-; e. &., an 
einem fdjinen Tage des vorigen Sommers, on a fire day (of the) 
last summer ; meine Lieben Freunde, my dear friends ; die Hoff 
mung vieler gute Wedamer, the hope of many good men. 


a. But in the nominative and accusative plural an ad- 
jective following alle, mance, folcye, viele, welche, Wwenige, 
andere, einige, etltcje or mehrere, may take strong inflection ; 

d 


* The hyphen after certain of these words means that the words never 
occur in the stem-form, but always have an inflectional ending, 
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e. g., viele qutem (or qute) Freunde, many good friends ; alle 
qroken (or groRe) Ytinner, all great men. See § 288, 3, a. 

3. After a personal pronoun, except in the nominative 
and accusative singular; e. &., Ie mir armen Yanne, woe 
to me, poor man; lebt wohl, ihr licben Freunde, farewell, dear 
friends. 

4. Optionally in the genitive singular, masculine and 


neuter, when no article or pronominal modifier precedes. 
See § 104, 1, a. 


107. Examples of Weak Inflection. 
1. After der, dies, jed-, jeglic) or jen-. 
Singular. 


N. der gute Ropf die gute Seele das gute Herz 
G. des guten Kopfes der gute Seele des guten Herjzens 
D. dem guten Ropfe der guten Seele dem guten Herzen 
A. den guten Kopf die gute Seele das gute Herz 
Plural. 
N. die guten Ripe,  Seelen, 
G. der guten Ropje,  Seelen, 
D. den guten Ropfen, Ceelen, 
A. die guten Ripfe,  Seelen, 
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2. After ein, fein, or a possessive. 


Singular. 
N. [fet guter Ropf| feine qute Seele [fein gutes Her3] 
G. feines quten Ropfes feiner guten Seele feines guten Herzens 
D. feinem guten Ropfe . feiner guten Seele feinem guten Herzen 
A. feinen guten Ropf —feine gute Seele —_ [fein gutes Hers] 


Plural. 


feine guten Ropfe, Geelen, Herzen 
feiner guten Ripfe, Geelen, Herzen 
feinen guten Ropfen, Geelen, Herzen 
feine guten Ropfe,  Ceelen, Herjen 


rURA 
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3. After aff, mand), jolch, viel, weld), or wentg. The alter- 
native strong forms (§ 104, 3, >) are put in brackets. 


Singular. 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. mandjer gute mandh(e) gute mandes gute 
[mandy guter] [martd) gutes| 


Gen. mandjes guten mandjer guten  mandjes guten 
[iand) guter] 
Dat.  mandjem guten mander guten  mandjem guten 
[mandy gutem] — [mand) guter] [mandy gutem] 
Ace. — mandy(en) guten mand)(e) gute mandes gute 
[mand) qutes! 
Plural. 
Nom. = mandhe gute(s) 
[mand gute} 
Gen. = mandher quten 
[mandy guter] 
Dat. mand)(e) guten 
Ace. — mandye gite(1) 
[mand) gute] 


108. The Adjective used Substantively. Adjectives are 
often used substantively, and when so used they have 
the capital initial of a noun, but the inflection of an 
adjective; as Der Wite, the old man; die Wite, the old 
woman; die Wen, the old people; das Whte, the old, that 
which is old. 


1. As the examples indicate, the masculine and feminine 
singular and the plural of a substantive adjective desig- 
nate persons. The neuter singular generally denotes 
the quality abstractly, and has to be translated in dif- 
ferent ways ; e. g., ev liebt das Gehine, he loves the beautiful 
(die Schine would mean the beautiful woman, die Shonen, 
the fair sex); das Buch enthalt Wltes und Newes, the book con- 
tains old (matter) and new ; ex hat GroRes gethan, he has done 
great (things) ; ev hat mir eit Veids gethan, he has done me a 
grievous (turn). 
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2. The use of the substantive adjective after indeclin- 
ables has already been explained (§ 104, 2, a). 


109. Irregular and Defective Inflection. The most 
important cages are as follows: 

1. The stem of the adjective hod), high, changes to hob in 
all inflected forms ; e. g., ein hoher Baum, a high tree. 

2. Adjectives in er from names of towns are indechin- 
able ; e. g., der Kilner Dom, the Cologne cathedral. 

3. Ganz, all, and halb, half, when not preceded by the 
article are uninflected before neuter names of places; 
e. g., ganz England freute fic, all England rejoiced ; durd) halb 
Berlin, through half of Berlin. 

4. Some adjectives are used only in the predicate, and 
hence are never declined ; as bereit, ready ; fend, hostile. 


5. The first of two adjectives forming a compound 
adjective is uninflected; e. g., der dentfdj-franzifijdhe Krieg, 
the Franco-German war ; dunfelbraunes Haar, dark-brown hair. 


110. The Predicate Adjective. A predicate adjective 
+f it stands alone is uninflected; e. g., mein Gchicffal ijt 
jchwer, my fate is hard ; die Antwort ijt richtig, the answer 
is right. But if an article precedes, the predicate adjec- 
tive then becomes an attributive adjective, with noun 
understood, and is inflected; e. g., mein Sebictfal ijt ett 
jhweres, my fate is a hard one; die Antwort ijt die 
richtige, the answer is the right one. 

1. Further varieties of predicate adjective are : 

a. The appositional predicate, in apposition with either 
subject or object; e. g-, trojtlos irrt er umber, he wanders 
about inconsolable ; ic fand ign franf im Bette, 7 found him 
sick in bed. 

b. The factitive predicate, denoting the state to which 
an object is brought by the action of the verb; e. g., id 
finnte mid) tot Laden, T could laugh myself dead ; ex malt Das 
Bild fcpwar;, he paints the picture black. 
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EXERCISE XVIII. 
READING LESSON: WEAK ADJECTIVES. 


Letpzig, den 1.* Sannar. 
Meine lieben Eltern! Heute ift der Anfang des neuen Gahres 
und ic) bin immer nod)? in diefer® intereffanten alten Stadt. 
Leipzig liegt im einer weiten Ebene ; im der ganze Umgebung fieht 
man feine Berge, fee Hohen Hiigel. Die Stadt ijt bevithmt 
wegen iHrer* grogen Univerfitdt und ihres retcjen Handels ; fie ift 
der eigentliche Mittelpuntt des Budhhandels fitr ganz Deut}dland. 
Die Leipziger Theater find befonders gut; beinahe jeden” Abend 
bejuche ic) das alte oder das neue Theater und gewinne fo tiglid) 
an® Renntnis der dentfdjen Sprache und an Cinficht um das 
deutfde Leben. Beh wiinfehe End)? Glin ® zum nenen abre ; 

mige® es Gud) in feinem ganjzen Verlaufe nur Gutes bringen.” 


EXERCISH XVIITa. 

1. Der alte Herr ijt fehr freundlich. 2. Die ganze Familie ift 
jest von Harje™ auf einer langen Reife. 3. Sehen Ste das neue 
Haus mit den gvofen Fenftern? 4. Diefes fchledhte Wetter tft 
jebrv unangenehm. 5. Sehen Sie mur jene prichtiqen alten 
Baume! 6. Was denfer Ste von dem nenen Lehrer? 7. Wer 
wohut Mm jenem weifen Haufe am Cnde der Hohen Strafe” ? 
8. Wn jedem fcjdnen WAbend qiebt es ein qutes Vonzert im Parte. 
9. Die reichen Leute der Stadt fonrmen muy felten unter die armen. 
10. Der Reiche hat meiftens wentg Gefiiht fitr die Freunden und 
Yeiden des Wren. 11. Genes hohe Gebdude ift das neue Mae 
jeum. 12. Gs giebt cin Buch mit dem Titel: Uber das Wabre, 
das Shine und das Gute. 13, Rwijden uns liegen jest mander 
hohe Berg und mandjes weite Thal. 


EXERCISE XVIITb. 


1, That is the new teacher. 2. The little city is very 
lively. 3. The cold weather of the first two days was 
very unpleasant. 4. Where are the parents of the little 
fellow? 5. There is“ a great difference between the 
good" and the bad." 6. On account of the bad weather 
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there is no performance. 7. He is coming to-morrow 
with the whole family. 8. This is a picture of my little 
daughter. 9. The new drama is certainly the work of a 
great poet. 10. He has not a real friend in the whole 
wide world. 11. He is a famous teacher of the ancient” 
languages. 12. The spirit of the ancients lives still in the 
works of their great poets. 13. The high tower belongs 
to the royal palace. 14. Many a bad poet is famous in 
his own httle world. 


VocaBULaRY. 

Berg, m. s. 2, mountain. Hitgel, m. s. 7, hill. 
berithmt, adj., famous. ibr, poss., her, their. 
bringen, v., bring. Sanua'r, m. s. 2, January. 
Ebene, f. w., plain, [even]. jed-, pron., every, each. 
eigen, adj., own. jen-, pron., that [yon]. 
et'gentlid), adj., real, actual. Renntnis, 7. s. 2, knowledge. 
CSinjidt, 7. w., insight. mand), pron. adj., many (a). 
Eltern, pl. only, parents, [el- | mittel, adj., middle. 

ders |. mogen, v., may. 
erft, adj., first, [erst]. Umge'bung, /. w., environs. 
end), pron. (dat., acc.), you. Unterfcjied, m. s. 2, difference. 
qewinnen, “., gain, -win. | Berlan'f, ms. 2 (pl. du, 
Handel, m. s. (no pl.), trade, course, [-leap]. 

commerce, | handle}. weit, a/j., wide, broad, far. 


Nores.—! pen 1., i. e., dew erften Tag ; in dating a letter the ace, is 
used, the name of the month following without a prep. —2 immer nod), 
still (see Ex. VI, n. 7). —? Diefer ; dies, jed- and jeu- are declined like an 
adjective ; see § 129.—4 ihrer, its, lit., her, the noun Stadt, to which it 
refers, being fem.— * jeden Abend, acc. of time.—* an RKenntnis, IN 
knowledge; note the prep.—? Euth is the dat. pl. of dit, the pronoun of 
familiar address; written with a capital because it occurs in a letter (§ 
4, 2).—8 Glud zum neuen Jahre, happiness for the new year = a happy 
new year.—? moge es, may it; the verb is a subjunctive expressing a 
wish.— bringen ; on its position see Ex. XIV, n. 3.—" pon Haufe, 
cnoay from home.—” die Hohe Strake = High Street.—'3 there is, e8 it. 
4 good, bad ; dat. sing. neu., if it means goodness and badness ; dat. 
plu., if it means good and bad people. — there is, giebt e3.—™ ancient, 


alt. 
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EXHRCISH XIX, 
COLLOQUY. 
Ji 


Wire lange waren’ Sie in der Alten Welt ? 

Beinahe ein Sahr ; e8 war eine pradjtige Neife, befonders die 
festen Pronate. 

Bitte,’ erzahlen Sie mir davon ; im fiinftigen Sommer gebe td) 
vielleicht felbjt* nach) Europa. 

Aber das ijt eine lange Gejdhidte. Was wiinfden Ste eigent- 
Lich * gu wiffen ? 

Naum denn, wann verlieRen Sie die Vereinigten Staaten ? 

Win 1. Suli des vorigen Bahres. 

Der Suli ijt eine gute Gahreszeit® fiiv die Lange Seereife, nicht 
wabhr ? 

Sa, aber heutzutage® macht die Sabhreszeit feinen grofen Unter- 
fefied. 

1 


So’ you are back again * in the New World ? 

Yes, [am now a good American once more.’ 

How do you find” yourself after" your long journey ? 

Very well,” upon the whole”; but I find™ the old quiet 
life somewhat dull. 

That is nothing strange."“—Did you have” good weather 
on™ the voyage ? 

Very good except on™ the last two days. 


EXERCISE X1Xa., 


1. Sch fenne die ganze Gejchidjte. 2. Die deutjdjen Univer- 
jititen find berithmt in ganz Curopa, ja in der ganjgen Welt. 
3. Unter den deut}djen Studenten fieht maw auc) mande jungen 
Yimevifaner. 4. Bitte, feretben Sie miv von Ghrem neuen 
Hreunde. Wer tft denn diefer neue Freund? 5. Sch fenne jeden 
Menfhen tm Zimmer auer jenem jungen Manne am Fenjter, 
6, Was denfen Ste von den deutfdjen Zeitungen? Bd) finde fie 
meiftens Langweilig. 7. Die Meenfdjen veden tmmer von der 
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guten alte Zeit, aber heute ijt eigentlid) immer die gute Beit. 
8. Od) wiinfde etm gutes Werf ither die Meurfif der Wlten, 
9. Wurger dem alten Theater giebt es tr der Stadt auch ein neues. 
10. Der Friede ijt tmmer tm wabhren Butereffe der Vereinigten 
Staaten. 11. Es ijt dod) fonderbar; jedes fleine Rind auf der 
Strafe redet hier in qutem Deut. 12. Der Gedanfe an” ein 
fiinftiqges Yeben ijt etwas ganz Natitrlicdes. 


EXERCISE XIX b. 

1. I find nothing true in the whole story. 2. A year is 
a long time. 3. There is a great difference between the 
Old World and the New. 4. I wish a good history of the 
United States. 5. The oid fellow has very strange ideas. 
6. The last two days of the long journey were somewhat 
tedious. 7. Let us take” a short walk. 8. Here you see 
the good side of German life.” 9. His last book has to do 
with German philosophy.” 10. He is a poet of” great 
power and great knowledge of life." 11. The city les in 
a broad valley between high mountains. 12. You find us 
in (a) happy mood on account of good news from mother.” 


‘VOCABULARY. 


Mme'rifa’ner, m.s. 1, American. | lang(e), adv. (§ 373, 3), long. 
auger, prep. (dat.), except, {a’ngwei'lig,adj., dull, tedious, 


_out-side of. | [long-while-y | 
befinden (ficj), v., find (one’s | lett, adj., last. 
self), ‘do.’ ruhig, adj., quiet. 
bitten, v., ask; (ich) bitte, | See, f w. (pl. Geen or Seeen), 
please, { bid). | sea, ocean. 
davo'n, adv., of it, about it. jelbft, pron., self, myself, ete. 
Euro'pa, 1. Hurope. fonderbar, adj., strange. 
finden, v., find. veret nigt, pple., united, | -one |. 
Gefchicjte, 7. w., story, his- | verlaffen, v., leave, [-let]; pret., 
tory. verlte. 
Shr, poss., your. wann, adv. (inter.), when. 
Sufi, m. (no. pl.), July. wieder, adv., again, [with]. 


fiinftig, adj., coming, next. suri’, adv., back, [-ridgej. 
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Norns.—! twaren, were. 2 Bitte ; note that bitte, please, isa 1. pers. 
sing. with id) understood, meaning literally I pray.—* felbjt is the so- 
called intensive pronoun. It goes here with ich, giving the meaning i 
myself.—4 eigentli&, properly, exactly ; was wiint}dhent Sie le Te 
what do you wish.—° Sahreszeit, time of the year, 1. e., ee heut- 
jutage, nowadays. -7 So, aljo— ‘back again, wieder peor once 
more, Wieder, right after jest.—™ How do you find you: aot wie 
befinden Sie fich (§ 4, 2); the usual phrase for how do you do ? —11 after 
your, nad) Shrer; see $ 106, 2.—” Very well, fer wobl.—™ upon the 
whole, Sin Ganjen, preceding jehr wobhl.— I find, ic finde, te id) 
befinde. — strange 3 § 104, 2, a.—!° Did you have, hatte Ste.—" on, 
auf, with dat.—'* except on, auger an, with Bebra Der Gedanfe an, the 
thought of.—® let us take, madjen wiv.—*! Use the definite article.— 
» of, from, von. 


COMPARISON. 


111. Comparison by means of er and (e)ft. Adjectives 
are compared ordinarily by means of the endings er 
and (e)jt, and these endings usually (but with some 
exceptions) cause umlaut of a preceding a, 0 or nu. The 
comparative and superlative are inflected like the 
positive. 


1. Before the er of the comparative a final e of the stem 
is dropped ; as weife, wise ; weifer, wiser. 

2. The superlative regularly ends in jt, but in eft if the 
stem ends in an s-sound or in } or t; but participial 
stems in end take the ending ft. 


3. The e of the unaccented endings el, en, ev is usually 


dropped in the comparative, but retained in the superla- 
tive. 


4. The following examples will illustrate the above 
rules : 


lang, long, {ainger ling}t) dev Largfte 
reich, rich, retder (vetchjt) dev reichfte 
fur3, short, flirzer fitr3zeft) dev fitrzefte 
mild, mild, milder (mildeft) der mildefte 
retzend, charming,  rveizender vetzendft) der retzendfte 
duntel, dark, dinfler dinrfeljt) der dunfelfte 
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a. The unintlected superlative fdjinjt, ling{t, ete., can 
only be used adverbially. Used adjectively the super- 
lative is regularly preceded by der, and hence of the weak 
declension. 


112. The Superlative with am. For the English pred- 
icate superlative without an article German employs 
a phrase consisting of am followed by the inflected 
superlative in the dative singular neuter; e. g., das 
wire am bejten (never das wire bejt), (hat would be best ; 
Die Gegend ijt am jehsujten im Sunt, the region is loveliest 
in June. 

1. The phrase with am sometimes takes the place of a 
predicate nominative with der; e. g., unter den dret Knaben 
ijt Karl am alteften (instead of the more correct der dltefte), 
of the three boys Karl is the oldest. 

2. The superlative of an adverb is regularly formed by 
means of the phrase with am, or else a phrase with aufs ; 
e. g., fie fingt am beften, she sings best ; fie fang aufs bejte, she 
sang her best. 


113. Comparison by Means of Adverbs. Adjectives 
are sometimes compared by means of the adverbs mel, 
more, and ant metiten, most. 


1. An absolute superlative, 1. ¢., one which does not 
imply comparison with other objects, is formed by means 
of the adverbs hidjft, most highly, or dupertt, exceedingly ; 
e. g., dad ift ein hodhft intereffantes Buch, that is a most inter- 
esting book. 

2. Degrees below the positive are denoted by the 
adverbs weniger or minder, /ess, and am wenigften, am 
mindejten, least. 


114. Irregular and Defective Comparison. A few ad- 
jectives are compared irregularly and certain others 
lack one or more degrees. ‘Thus : 
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1. Gut, good, and viel, much, have change of stem: gut, 
beffer, beft ; viel, mehr, metft. 


2. Hoc, high, and nah, near, are compared : hod), hiber, 
hichft ; nah, niher, nadhft. 

3. Grop, great, has grift, rarely gréfeft, im the super- 
lative. 


4. Some adjectives, mostly from adverbs and prepo- 
sitions, lack the positive; e. g., binter, hinder, from the 
preposition hinter, behind ; ober, upper, from the adverb 
oben, above. 


5. Grft, first, and lett, last, are isolated superlatives. 
They are, however, sometimes compared with er as if they 
were positives, der erftere and der lestere bemg quite common 
in the sense of the former and the latter. 


6. As in English, some adjectives are, from their mean- 
ing, incapable of comparison ; e. g., gan3, all; tiglicd, daily, 


EHXEHRCISH XxX, 
READING LESSON: COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


Viebfter Freund! Die Ferien find zu Ende und ic) bir fcjon 
lingere’ Bett wieder zu Hauje in Gittingen. Die Metfe war mir 
in Hhichften Grade zutriiglich. Ody bin viel fttirfer und heiterer 
als vor einem Weonat; auc Habe ich jest einen befferen Begriff 
bom mittleven Deutfdjland. Von Leipzig ging” icy zundehft nach 
Dresden* und blteb dort mehreve Tage. Dresden tft nicht viel 
grifer als Yeipztg, aber es hat etme fdjinere Lage. C8 liegt nam 
lic) in einem priichtigen Thale zu betden Seiten der Elbe, der 
diltere und grofere Teil auf dem linten Ufer. Unter dew Sehens- 
wiirdigfeiten der Stadt tt die grofe Bildergallerte am bevithmteften, 
Dieje* war fir mich, wie fiir die meiften Frembden, der intereffan- 
tefte Punt mm Dresden. Weiteres® ither meine Wanbderungen 
jehretbe ich vielletct in meinem ndchften® Briefe, 
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EXERCISE XXa. 


1. Gs it falt heute, viel filter als geftern. 2. Wir haben jest 
gewify das Faltefte Wetter des Dahres. 3. Herv Wirt, ich witnfde 
ein befferes Bimmer, mit hiheren Fenfterm und ftarferem Ltehte. 
4. Wir haben feine griferen Zimmer; dies ift das gripte tm 
Hauje. 5. Wohnen Sie i dem Glteren oder in dem neneren Teile 
der Stadt? 6. Es giebt fitrzere Wege von hier nad) Hauje, aber 
dies * ijt der befte. 7. Bu diejer Gahreszeit find die Tage am 
laingfter und am jcjinften. 8. Cr ijt ein befferer WArzt, aber 
weniger berithmt als fein jitngerer Bruder. 9. WLS altefter Sohn 
der Familie hat er etm grdferes BVermigen als feine jitngeren 
Briider. 10. Das Leben in Deutfdjland ift jest teurer® als in 
jritheren Zeiten. 11. Goethe war ein groperer Dichter als 
Shiller, aber fein befferer Menfd). . 12. Sch fenne feine fpdteren 
Werfe am bejten. 


EXERCISE XXb. 


1. He is two years older than I. 2. She is my dearest 
friend.’ 3. The days are becoming shorter. 4. I know” 
a shorter way. 5. You are evidently in a more cheerful 
mood. 6. Where do you find stronger men or more 
beautiful women? 7. This is the beginning of better 
days. 8. Among Schiller’s later plays’"* Wilhelm Tell is 
the best. 9. As poet Schiller is strongest in the drama. 
10. That is the highest tower in the world. 11. Fraulein 
Bertha is more pretty’ than beautiful. 12. This is surely 
the coldest day of the year. 13. Death” is the beginning 
of a better life. 


T - 
V oCABULARY. 


als, conj., than, when, as. Ferien, /. (pl. only), vacation. 

Begriff, m. s. 2 idea, con- | frembd, adj., strange, foreign. 
ception. Gallerie’, f. w., gallery. 

beide, pron. adj., both, two. Grad, m. s. 2, degree, yrade. 

bleiben, v., remain; pret. blieb, | Heiter, adj., cheerful. 
[-leave]. Lage, /. w., situation, [lay]. 

Brief, m. s. 2, letter. {inf, adj., left. 
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mehrere, aaj., several, | Teil, m. s. 2, part, [deal]. 

mich, pron. (ace.), me. ljer, n. s. 7, bank, shore. 

nimlic), adv., namely, that is Wanderung, / w., wandering, 
to say. | travel. 

Se'henswii'rdigfer't, A w sight.  3und’dhft, adv., first. 

ftarf, adj., strong, [stark], 3u'tra'qlic), adj., beneficial. 


Nores.—! fangere 3eit, some time, a considerable length of time. The 
comparative sometimes denotes simply a moderate degree, and cannot 
then be translated literally; e. g., etue altere Dame, an elderly lady.— 
2 ging, went ; pret. 1. and 3. sing. of gehe.— Dresden ; pronounce with 
long e in the penult.—4 Diefe, this; fem. of dies referring to Bilder- 
gatlevie.—> Weiteres, further (details).—® nadften ; pronounce with long 
&; soalso )ich{t with long 6,—7 Dies instead of dDiefer (agreeing in gender 
with Weg) which would also be correct. See § 130, 2.—S teurer in- 
stead of teuerey ; see § 111, 3.—* friend, Sveundin.—” know, feiten.— 
1 plays, Dramen.—? more pretty, mehr hiibjd), rather than hiibjder ; 
see § 295.—3 death 3 use the def. art. 


EXERCISH XX, 
COLLOQUY. 
ile 


Sie waren wohl dew gropter Tetl des Sommers in Engrand? 

Sa, aber mur in den Fletneren Stadten ; erft im Herbfte ging ih 
nad) Yondon, 

Waren SGie langere Rett tm London, oder nur ein paar Tage ? 

Im ganzen etwa dret Woden; id) blieb etwas Linger? in 
Baris’, am lingften* aber in Berlin.’ 

Was denfer Sie demn* jest vow dew dret griften Stidten 
Suropas ? 

vity mic) war Baris am intereffanteften. 

Das ijt hochft fonderbar; die metjten WAmerifaner haben” doch 
Yodo ant liebjten. 

Das ift mobglic), aber meine Sympathien find mehr franzofifch 
als englifd). 

ie 


Why did you not go* to London at once? That is the 
most interesting place in Eneland, is it not? 
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Yes, to be sure, but not the pleasantest in the hot 
season. 

For my part‘ I always like * the large cities best. 

That is not my taste. People” live too fast in the large 
cities. I love a more quiet life. 

No doubt one needs“ a pretty long time” for" the 
sights of London. 

Yes, indeed ; it is a most interesting” city. 

What do you think of the London weather“? It is the 
worst’ in the world, is it not? 

Oh no; the weather is no worse in London than here 
at home. 


EXERCISH XXTa. 


1. Sie fchretht hichft interefjante Briefe. 2. Unter den neneven 
Didjtern lefe * ic) Schiller am liebften. 3. Dre Sefellfdaft war 
{angweilig im hédjjten Grade; eS waren nur altere Yeute da. 
4, Sch weif? nidys Befferes zu thun. 5. Die Dresdener Vilder- 
gallerie ijt die berithmtefte in ganz Deut{djland. 6, On der lester 
Zeit hatten” wir duferft unangenehmes Wetter. 7. Diejes 
Buch ift zu grog; id) witnfdje ein fleineres. 8. Der erfte Teil 
des Werkes ijt von gréftem Snterefje. 9. Dte beften Theater 
finden fid)” metftens nur in den gréferen Stadten. 10, Sch finde 
bas Gebirge am fdjénften im Herbjte. 11. Die berithmteften 
Sehriftfteller find nicht tmmer die gréften. 12. Der Herv Pro- 
feffor redete auf freundlid)jte iber fetn neueftes Were. 


EXERCISE XXTIb. 


1. He is a teacher of the modern™ languages. 2. That 
ig the most interesting part of the whole story. 3. The 
father is an elderly” gentleman with a white beard. 4.1] 
am reading a most interesting story. 5. The hills and 
valleys are at their loveliest ” in the autumn. 6. That is 
an exceedingly rare book. 7. No better man lives. 
8. (The) Faust is Goethe's greatest work. 9. A poet has 
to do with the higher interests of life. 10. One finds his 
best thoughts in his last work. 11, I have nothing better. 
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12. His strongest point is his rare knowledge of modern ™ 


philosophy. 
interesting. 


13. The last part of the work is the least” 


VOCABULARY. 


a’ngenehm, adj., pleasant. 
braucjen, v., need, [brook]. 
Dret, NwmM., three. 
englifdy, adj., English. 
franzojifd), adj., French. 
Gefdymad, m. s. 2, 
[-smack ]. 
heif, ad7., hot. 


taste, 


fieb haben, v., like, [have 
lief]. 

méiglic, ad7., possible. 

Ort, m. s. 2-3, place. 

rajdj, acdj., fast, [rash]. 

fofo'rt, adv., at once. 

Sympathte’, f. w., sympathy. 

warm, adv. (inter.), why. 


lieben, v., love. 


Nores.—! finger, am langften ; comparative and superlative of the 
adverb fange.—? Paris ; pronounce to rhyme with police.— 3 Berlin; 
pronounce to rhyme with tureen ; see also § 16, 1.—‘ Denn; see Ex. 
XV, un. 3.—5 haben... am liebften, like... best; lit., have, i.e., hold 
dearest.—° Why did you not go to L, at once? Warum giugen Sie nicht 
jofort nach) ¢. ?—? For my part, jliv mein (mot mete) Teil; Teil in the 
sense of share, being neuter.—*I always like... best, habe id 
immer... amt liebjten.—° People, die Yeute.—° No doubt one needs, 
mait braucht wohl.—!' a pretty lone time, lingere Zeit, or eine siemlid 
lange Zett.— for, fiir.— a most interesting, cine hichft interefjante ; 
one could not say eine inttereffautefte.— of the London weather, vou 
dem Londoner Wetter,— the worst, das fAledjtefte—™* no, nidjt.— 
7Tefe.. . am liebften, like best to read. As ady. am fiebften is the super- 
lative of gern.— in. . . Beit, of late.—” fatten tvir; translate here 
we have had.—” finden fic), are found, lit., find themselves.—2! modern . 
= newer.—” elderly ; = older.—* at their loveliest, aim jdin{ten.— 
4 the least, aim wenigfte or am mindeften. 


THE NUMERALS. 


115. The Cardinals. The fundamental numbers and 
the mode of forming the others appear from the 
following table : 


1 ein 4 vier 7 fieben 10 3ehn 
2 zwei 5 fitnf 8 acht 11 elf 
3 drei 6 jechs 9 neunt 12 3wilf 
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13 dreizehn 21 etmd3wanzig 90 neunzig 

14 vievzehu 22 zwetundswanjzig 100 bundert 

15 fitnfzehn 30 dreiRig 120 hundert und giwanztg 
16 fech(s)zehn 40 vierzig 121 hundert einundswanjig 
17 fieblen)zehn 50 Fitnfzig 150 hundert und fitnfzig 
18 achtzehn 60 fedh($)3iq 200 3weihundert 


19 neunzehu 70 fieb(en)3tq 1,000 taujend 

20 zwanzig 80 adhtzig 

1,121 taujend einhundert einundswanzig 1,000,000 eine tillion 
1,000,000,000 eine Milliarde 1,000,000,000,000 eine Billion 


1. For a hundred, a thousand, German has simply hundert, 
taujend, eit being used only where English would have 
onE hundred, one thousand. 


116. Inflection and Use of cin. When it agrees with 
a noun expressed, and is not preceded by bder, the 
numeral cin is inflected like the article cin; e. g., wir 
jindD cin Golf, we are one people; wir find eines Bluts, 
we are of one blood. 

1. But if it is used without a noun it takes the ending er 
in the nominative singular masculine, and e8 in the nomi- 
native and accusative singular neuter ; e. g., eter pon uns 
hat unredjt, one of us is wrong ; einer der Rnaben, one of the 
boys ; eines der Madden, one of the girls. 

2. Preceded by der (dies or jen-), eit has the inflection of 
a weak adjective and forms a plural die einen, with the 
sense of some; e. g., der eine oder der andere hat unredht, the 
one or the other is wrong. 


3. Gin, one, is distinguished from ein, d, When necessary, 
by spaced type, or by a capital initial ; less often by an 
accent. 


117. The Numbers above cin. The numbers above 
cit are usually uninflected. 
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1. But gwei and dret sometimes form a nominative and 
accusative in e, a genitive in er and a dative inen. Some 
of the numbers above drei may also take the ending e, 
especially when no noun follows. 


118. The Ordinals. From one to twenty the ordinal 
stems are formed by suffixing t to the cardinal; e. g., 
viert, fourth; dreizehnt, thirteenth. From twenty on 
they are formed by suffixing ft to the tens; e. g, 
jwangigit, fventieth ; finfunddreipight, thirty-fifth. 


1. But /irst is erjt, third is dritt (not Ddrett), and eighth is 
act (not adhtt). 


2. Such forms as weit, jwanjig}t, have only a theoretical 
existence. Like the superlatives jcjinjt, beft, etc., the 
ordinals are only used after der or a pronominal modifier, 
and have then the inflection of an adjective; e. g., jein 
dritter Sohn, his third son; am 21ften (= etnundzwanjiaften) 
April, on the 21st of April. 


3. The partitive ordinals are formed by suffixing tel, an 
abbreviation of Teil, part, to the ordinal stem, the pre- 
ceding t being dropped; e. g., ein Drittel, a third; em 
Sedhstel, a sivth. The words are neuter substantives. 

a. Half is halo, as adjective, or die Hilfte, as noun ; e. g., 
Der halbe Weg, half the way ; ein halbes Duend, half a dozen ; 
die Hialfte des Wpjels, half of the apple. Halb is also used 
substantively, without inflection, in fractional numbers : 
e.g, drei und einhalb Sabre, three and a half years. 


b. A peculiar formation is the so-called dimidiative, 
made by suffixing halb to the ordinal stem with connecting 
vowel e, the number thus denoted being less by one-half 
than the ordinal ; e. g., drittehalb, two and a half, i. e. (two 
complete and the) third (only) half. Instead of 3weitehalb, 
anderthalb is used for one and a half. 
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EXERCISE XXTiI. 
READING LESSON: NUMERALS. 


Gin teutiches Gynmafium' hat einen Kinjus vow new Sabrent. 
Jn dev unterften Rlaffe, der fogenannten Serta,’ find dte Sdhitler 
im Durdhfehnitt newun bis zehn Gahre alt. Der Sdjitler vollendet 
den Rinjus aljo im newnzehnten oder zwanzigfter Sabhre feines 
Lebens. Cin Sdhitler im adjten oder neunte Jahre des Kurjus 
heiftt cin Brimaner,’ im fedhjten und ftebenten Sabre, ein Sefun- 
daner, u. f. w.t ir dem Hoheren Klaffem hat der Sdhitler meiftens 
dreiftiq Stunden die Wode, aljo im Durdhfdnitt fiinf Stunden 
tiglid). Die Schule beginnt um 7 Uhr vormittags im Sommer, 
im 8 Ubr im Winter. Das Schuljahr beginnt im Frithling adt 
Tage nach Ojtern und zerfallt in vier Termine. Das erfte Viertel- 
jabr dauert bis zum 24. Suni, das zweite bis Ende September, 
das dritte big Weihnadjten. Die Ferien betragen im ganjen jehn 
bis wilt Wodhen, alfo etwa 21 Projent° des Sahres. WAuperdem 
giebt es mebhrere bejondere® Feiertage, jest unter anderen den 2, 
September, den Gahrestag * der groken Sdladyt bet Sedan am 2. 
Sept. 1870. 


EXERCISE XXITa. 


1. A week consists of seven days. 2. The year has 
twelve mouths, the month thirty days and the day twenty- 
four hours. 3. With us* the most important holidays are 
Christmas, New Year's,’ the 22d of February ” and the 4th 
of July. 4. Schiller’s Wallenstein is divided into three 
parts. 5. The first part contains eleven scenes and one 
thousand one hundred and five lines. 2. The second part 
contains two thousand six hundred and fifty-one lines. 
7. The entire work contains seven thousand six hundred 
and twenty-two lines. 8. The 23d of April," 1897, was 
the two hundred and eighty-first anniversary of the death 
of Shakespeare. 9. Eight and seven is fifteen. 10. Three 
times” nine is twenty-seven. 10. Five-sixths of thirty is 


twenty-five. 
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‘VOCABULARY. 


ander, pron. adj., other. 
auerdem, adv., besides. 
beginnen, v., begin. 
betragen, v., amount to. 
danern, v., last, continue. 
Durehjdnitt, m. s. 2, average. 
Hetertag, m. s. 2, holiday. 
Srithling, m. s. 2, spring. 
Gymnafium, n. mx., gymia- 
stum. 
heifsen, v., be called, Bele 
Rlajje, 7. w., class. 
RKinfus, m. (pl. 
RKurfe), course. 
Oftern, pl., Easter. 


Rufus or 


Salat, f. w., battle. 
Sdule, f. w., school. 
Sdhitler, m. s. 1, scholar, pupil. 
fogena’nnt, adj., so-called. 
Termin, m 2, term. 
Ubr, f w., clock, [hour]. 
um, prep. (acc.), at, about. 
unter, adj., lower, [under }. 
volle/nden, v., complete, finish. 
vo'rmi’'ttags, adv., forenoons. 
Wei hnachten, pl., Christmas. 
Winter, m. s. 1, winter. 
zerfa’Llen(in, acc.),v., be divided 
(into); 3. sing., zerfillt. 


Nores.—! G@ymnafium ; the name given in Germany to a particular 


kind of preparatory school.— 


Quarta, each one year ; 
years.—3 Brima ner, 1. e., 
English word.— 


2 Serta, sexta; i. e., 
‘form,’ from Latin sexta classis. 


‘sixth class’ or 


After Gerta come Quinta and 


then Zertia, Gefiunda and Prima, each two 
a prima-boy. 
4u. jf. tw. = und jo weiter, and so forth.— Progent ; 


There is no corresponding 


the German says pro cent. instead of per cent.—* fefondere, special. — 


7 Jahrestag, year-day, i. e., 
Year’s, Neujahy.—! 


anniversary .— 


° February, Sebriua’y.—" April, Apri'l.— 2 Three 


S With us, bet ins.—* New 


times, dveimal ; so eimmal, once, ;weimal, twice, etc. (see Ex. V, n. 2., 


and § 299, 1). 


EXERCISE XXIII, 


COLLOQUY. 


Wie viel Uhr’ ift es ? 


Gie ? 


Ungefibr halb 9°? 
Nein, es ift mmr 20 Mimuten nach 8 


Uber weshalb fragen 


Urn dret Viertel* 10 gehe ic) nach dem Bahnhofe. 


Erwarten Sie dent jemand ? 
Ja, ic) erwarte meine beiden Sehweftern mit dem* 


Auge. 


nad)jten 
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Sie haben alfo gwet Schweftern? Bd) wupte mur vow der 
einen, der fleimen Bertha. 

Sa, ich habe noch cine.” Sie Heit Marte, und ijt etwa andert- 
halb Sabre jiinger als td. 

Und wie alt find Sie denn ? 

Sh bin beinahe gwanzig. Mein Geburtstag ijt heute iiber 
act” Tage, am 29. Februar. 

Sie haben aljo uur alle vier Sahre’ Geburtstag. Das ijt dod) 


fonderbar. 
if 


How late is it, [ wonder? About a quarter to 10? 

No, it is only half past 9. But why do you ask? 

At'10 Iam going to the station. My sister Marie is 
coming home to-day. 

Is it possible? Why to-day is only the 20th.’ There 
are four’ days yet before Christmas. 

Yes, but my birthday is on “ the 22nd. 

Oh that’s it“—a family festival.* How old are you, 
pray ? 

T am in my™ twenty-first year. 

Is your sister older or younger than you? 

Marie is about two years and a half” younger than L 


VocaBULARY. 

ach, interj., oh, ah. jung, adj. (comp. it), young. 
all, pron. adj., all, every. Minu’te, f. w., minute. 
Bahnhof, m. s. 2 (pl. 6), sta- | Sdpwefter, f. w., sister. 

tion, depot. wrigefihr, adv., about. 
erwarten, v., expect. weshalb, pron., why. 
weft, v. 8. 2, festival, feast. wupte, v., knew; pret. of 
fragen, v., ask. wifjen. 
Geburt, f. w., birth. Bug, m. 8. 2 (pl. ii), train, 
jemand, pron., some one. | [tug]. 


Norss.—! Wie viel Uhr, what o'clock ; i. e., how much (time according 
to the) clock. —2 halb 9, half past 5 ; so also halb eins, half past 12, ete. 
—3 Um drei Viertel 10, at a quarter to 10. The preposition anf = to 
(i. e., on the way toward, beginning at 9) is understood before 10. Gin 
Biertel (auf) 10 = a quarter past 9.-—* mit, by. In German one is said 
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to travel mit der Gijenbahu, By rail.— > nod) eine, another ; another in 
the sense of an additional one is always uo) ciu.—* heute uber 
adt Lage, the German way of saying a week from to-day.—?7 alle 
bier Jahre, every four years.—* At, um.—* Why to-day is only, 
heute ift doc) erjt; dod) — why.—” There are. ... before, e8 find nod) 
.... bi8.—" on, an.—” Oh that’s it, ac) jo!—™ family festival, 
Sami fienfejt.— 4 in my, im.— two years and a half; either j1ei 
und einhalb Sabre, or dvittehalb Sabre, 


THE PRONOUN. 


119. Classification of Pronouns. The pronouns are of 
six kinds: personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative, 
interrogative and indefinite. 


THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


120. The Forms. The personal pronouns are ich, J, of 
the first person; du, thou, of the second, and er, fic, ¢8, 
he, she, it, of the third. With these are classed the 
reflexive jich, and the intensive jelbjt, which are in- 
declinable. The others are inflected as follows: 


Singular. 
Common Gender. Mase. Fem. Neut. 

N. id) du ev te es 
G. meiner Deiner jeiner ihrer feiner 

(mein) (dei) (jein) (fein) (es), 
ID, ait div ibm ihr ibm 
A. mid) did) ihn fie eg 

Plural. 

Common Gender. Common Gender. 
N. wiv iby fie 
G.  unfer ener ihrer 

(unfrer) (ewer) 
D. uns endl) ihnen 
A. uns endl) fie 


1. The forms in parenthesis are rare or poetical. 
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121. The Pronouns of Address. The pronouns of 
address now employed in the language of every-day 
life are Du and Gie, both of them ordinarily to be 
translated by you. Du is used in speaking to a 
member of one’s own family, to an intimate friend, a 
young child, one of the lower animals, or any inanimate 
object. It is also used in addressing God. Sie is used 
in addressing strangers, acquaintances and less intimate 
friends. 

1. The form Gie is simply the pronoun fie = they, used 
in polite address, and distinguished, in that use, by a 
capital ; for which reason it takes its verb in the third 
person plural. 


2. The above statements do not describe the usage of 
the past, nor of poetry (see § 301). 


122. Non-personal Uses in the Third Person. Although 
called ‘personal’ pronouns, ¢r and fie do not always 
refer, and e$ seldom refers, to a person. 


1. Any masculine noun is regularly referred to by et, 
a feminine by fie and a neuter by eg; e. g., der Rod papt 
nicht ; ex ift gu eng, the coat does not fit ; it is too tight ; id) 
fenne die Stelle; fie findet fic) bet Schiller, T know the passage ; 
it is found in Schiller. 

a. But such neuter nouns as Weib, woman, eriulein, 
young lady, Wadden, girl, are usually referred to, in 
accordance with the natural gender, by fie instead of e8. 


2. If a personal pronoun does not refer to a living 
object, and would stand in the genitive, or be governed 
by a preposition, it is usual to substitute for it either a 
demonstrative pronoun, or else a compound of the prepo- 
sition with the adverb da (before vowels dar), there; e. g., 
bas ift meine Sade; Sie haben nights damit (not mit thr) gu 
thun, that vw my affair ; you have nothing to do with tt; das 
Buch ift lehrreteh, aber der Stil deffelben (not der Stil von ihm, 
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nor der Stil feiner) ift fcfledjt, the book is instructive, but the 
style of it is bad. In the last example it would also be 
correct to say fein Stil, or defjen Stil, ats style. 

a. The substitution of a demonstrative for a personal 
pronoun is quite common, even when the pronoun refers 
to persons or is not governed by a preposition. 

3. The neuter e8 is often used (somewhat like English 
there, but more freely) to anticipate a logical subject 
which for any reason it is desired to have come after the 
verb ; e. &., eS find ihrer dret, there are three of them; e8 irt 

‘der Menfdh, man errs. 
a. For other special uses of eg see § 303. 


123. The Reflexive. A reflexive pronoun denotes the 
subject in an objective relation. 


1. In the third person, dative and accusative of all 
genders and both numbers, the reflexive is fic. It is to 
be translated by himself, herself, itself, themselves; as 
reflexive of Gie (see § 4, 2) by yourself; e. g., ev hat fid) 
(ace.), he hates himself; er jdpmeichelt fic) (dat.), he flatters 
himself ; fie machen fich (Sie machen fich) groge Mtithe, they give 
themselves (you give yourself) great pains. 

2. In the first and second persons, and in the genitive 
of the third, there is no separate reflexive, the proper 
form of the personal pronoun being used instead ; as id) 
haffe mich, F hate myself; ihr fdymeichelt eudj), you flatter your- 
selves. 

3. In the plural fic) is sometimes used with reciprocal 
force, and is then equivalent to each other, one another; 
e. g., fie waren ehemals Freunde, aber jest haffem fie ficj, they 
were once friends, but now they hate each other (or one 
another). lng and end) may be used in the same way. 


124, The Intensive. The pronoun jelb{t or jelber, both 
indeclinable, may be used after any form of a personal 
pronoun, or after fic), for the sake of emphasis; e. g., 
ev ift felbjt Dichter, he is a poet himself; ev betriigt fic) 
jelbft, he deceives HIMSFLP. 
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EXERCISE XXIV. 
READING LESSON: PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


Teure Mutter! Dein’ lteber Brief vom 23. lesten® Monats 
fam miv® erft geftern* in die Hinde. Du bijt tm Unrube wegen 
meiner Gefundheit, aber Du’ brauchjt Dich? wiht davitber gu 
dngftigen. Mir geht es gut, aber wie e8 jdjeint, ift das nidjt der 
Fall bei Cuch® 3x Hauje. Der Fleine Unfall der Sdhwefter madt 
mir immer nod) bange. War er denn wirflich fo unbedentend? 
Wie befindet fie fid) jest? Bitte, fdyretbe’ miv Werteres dariiber. 

Sch hatte jelbjt vor ein paar Tagen ein fletnes Abenteuer. Wm 
festen Gonnabend namic) faf* id) ruhig in metnem Zimmer und 
(a3° in einer Zeitung; e3 war um halb 10 vormittags. Auf 
einmal® Elopfte™ eS am die Thitre ; ic) Hffnete, und da ftanden wet 
Poliziften vor mir. ,Mtein Herr,“ fagte” dev eine derfelben,” 
haben Sie Shren Geldbeutel bet fic)?” ,,Gewif,“ antwortete id) 
erjtaunt und ftedte die Hand in die Tafde. Aber dev Beutel 
war nidjt da. 


EXERCISE XXIVa. 


1. I find myself again at home. 2. The book belongs 
to me. 3. Weare Americans. 4. She meansus. 5. He 
hag nothing to do with us. 6. She thinks only of “ her- 
self. 7. She is only” playing with him. 8. She finds 
herself among friends. 9. I expect her by” the next train. 
10. They are coming with her. 11. She is going with 
them. 12. Here is the letter; I had it in my pocket. 
13. There is the evening paper; but there is" nothing in 
it. 14. The book is tedious, especially the last part of it. 
15. We know each other already. 16. They do not know 
each other, 

VocaBULARY. 


H'bentener, nr. s. 1, adventure. bang(e), adv., anxiously; bange 

dngftigen (fid)), v., torment machen, with dat., to trouble. 
one’s self, be anxious. Beutel, m. s. 1, purse. 

antworten, v.. answer: pret. | e’nmal, adv., once ; einma’L, 
antiwortete. | just, pray. 
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erftau’nt, pple., astonished. 

wall, m. s. 2 (pl. i), case, [fall]. 

Geld, n. s. 3, money, [yield]. 

Gefundheit, ££ w., health, 
[-sound- |. 

Hand, fs. 2 (pl. a), hand. 

flopfen, v., knock; pret. flopfte. 


Sonnabend, m.s. 2, Saturday, 
[eve of Sun-day J. 

ftefen, v., put, stick; pret. 
ftecfte. 

ftehen, v., stand; pret. ftand. 

Tajdhe, f. w., pocket. 

Thitr(e), f. w., door. 


dffuen, v., open; pref. dffnete. | u’nbedentend, adj., insignifi- 
Polizi'ft, m. w., policeman. cant. 
jcjeinen, v., seem, shine, Wnfall, m. s. 2 (pl. di), acci- 
fiben, v., sit; pret. fa. dent. 


Wnrube,7#. w., unrest, concern. 


Nortes.—! Dein, your, the possessive corresponding to Du, which the 
writer uses in addressing his mother.—? [eften Monats, of last month. 
Notice the weak adjective, § 104, 1, a; but one might also say des letten 
Monats.—3 fam mir... . 3u Oanden, came into my hands, came to 
hand; miv takes the place of a possessive agreeing with Dinden, Ram 
is pret. of fommen.— erft geftern, only yesterday.—° Du, Dich ; all pro- 
nouns of address are written with a capital in letters (see § 4, 2). Did) 
is object of dugftigen ; Ou braud)ft Dich nicht zu angftigen — you do not 
need to trouble yourself.—® bei Eud), with you, i. e., the family.—7 fdreibe, 
write ; imperative, 2. pers. sing.—s fag id, I was sitting (see Ex. V, n. 
5).—* las, was reading; pret. of Tejen.—” auf et’nmal, all at once.— 
" flopfte e8, there was a knock,— fagte, said; pret. of fageu,.—?® per: 
felben, of them (§ 134, 1).—\ of, an, with acc.— only ; see § 96,— by, 
mit.—" there is, ¢s ift. 


THE POSSESSIVES. 


125, Strong Forms. The possessives which cor- 
respond to the various personal pronouns are as 
follows : 


id) : mein, my. es: fein, dts. 

Du: dein, thy. wit > unfer, our. 
er: fein, his. ihe : ener, your. 
fie : ihr, her. fie : iby, their. 


Gie : Bhr, your. 
Sein also stands for the indefinite possessive one’s. 
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1. The possessives, when they agree with a noun, are 
declined in the singular like the article ein, in the plural 
like any strong adjective ; thus: 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. oe ee 
N. mein meine mein meine 
G. mettes meter metites meiner 
D. meittem meiner meinem mieten 
A. meinen metne mein mete 
N. euler eure eler eure 
G. eures eurer eures eurer 
D. eurem eurer euremt eurelt 
ae eure eure eller eure 


2. But when no noun follows (except sometimes in 
the predicate), the possessives, like fein and the numeral 
ein, take -the ending er in the nominative singular mas- 
culine, and the ending eg in the nominative and accusative 
singular neuter; e. g., feim Vater ijt Kaufmann, meiner it 
WAr3zt, his father is a merchant, mine is a physician. 


126. Weak Forms. Any of the above mentioned pos- 
sessives may be preceded by bder, and take, then, the 
regular inflection of a weak adjective ; e. g., jeine Cltern 
jind reich, die meinen find arm, his parents are rich, mine 
are poor. 


1. Each of the possessives forms, further, a derivative 
stem in ig (unjer and euer losing their e before the suffix), 
which is used only after der and has also the inflection of 
a weak adjective ; thus instead of meiner and die meinen, in 
the last two examples, one might say der meinige and die 
meinigen. Neither of the weak forms of the possessive can 
be used with accompanying noun. 


a. Observe that the forms described in the last three 
paragraphs correspond to the English mine, thine, hers, ete., 
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which take the place of a noun limited by a possessive 
adjective. But mine, thine, etc., may be represented in the 
predicate by the uninflected mein, dein, ete. 


2. Das Meine, das Meinige, etc. (as substantives) refer to 
property ; die Meinen, die Weinigen, ete., to friends, rel- 
atives, partisans, or the like; e. g., er hat das Seine (dag 
Seinige) verfdpwendet, he has squandered his property ; ich 
qriifte did) und die Deinigen, J greet you and yours. 


127. Possessive Compounds. Hach of the possessive 
stems, amplified by the syllable et, enters into com- 
position with the three prepositions halb (halber, bal 
ben), on behalf of, wegen, on account of, and um.... 
willen, for the sake of, giving the forms meinetivegen, on 
my account, for aught T care, so far as IT am concerned, 
meinethalb, on my account, um meinetwillen, for my sake, 
ete. 

1. Meinetwegen, on my account, deinethalben, on your 
behalf, etc., take the place of wegen meiner, on account of me, 


deiner halben, on behalf of you, ete. On the origin of these 
forms see § 306. 


2. Hach of the possessives, in the genitive singular 
masculine, strong form (meines, ifres, etc.), enters into 
composition with gleidjen, from the adjective gleich, like, 
giving the forms meinesgleiden, the like of me, Shresqleidjen, 
the like of you, etc. These forms are invariable. 


128. Congruence of the Possessive. The possessive 
jett corresponds, in the singular number, to masculine 
and neuter nouns, ifr to feminines; e. g., der Baum hat 
jeine Blatter vertoren, the tree has lost its leaves ; jelbft die 
areiheit Hat ihre Machteile, even freedom has its disadvant- 
ages. 


1. But with neuter nouns whose natural gender is 
feminine the possessive is apt to be ihr; e. g., das Madden 
Hat thre Mutter verloren, the girl has lost her mother. 
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2. With a neuter collective noun the possessive is 
regularly fein, though English may require their ; e. g., 
das Vol bejtand auf jeine Redjte, the people insisted upon their 
rights. 


EXERCISE XXV. 
READING LESSON: PERSONAL AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


,Oit dies Shr Cigentum 2“ fragte er mum, und damit legte ev 
einen Beutel vor mir’ auf den Tijd). ,, Der Beutel ijt allerdings 
mein,“ antwortete ich, ,abev wie tr aller Welt fonmmt er in Ghre 
Hinde?” Das ift unfre Sade,“ antwortete er. ber ift 8° 
denn wirflic) der Shrige? Bejehen Sie thn genau.“ Darauf 
nahm id) den Beutel im die Hand; es war dod)* nidyt meiner, mur 
dem meinigen fer dhulid. ett erflirte id) thnen meinen Srrtum. 
Sie fahen* fid) verfidymist in die WAngen und redeten feife et paar 
Morte mit einander. Darauf fagte der diltere der betden Minner 
ju mir: ,QSo waren Sie denn geftern Abend, und wie viel Geld 
hatten Sie bei fic)?“ Sd) nannte ihm den Ort, einen gewiffen 
Konjertgarten, und die Summe von 75 Marf.’ Das fttmmt 
genau,” fagte jest dev jiimgere ju jeinem Rameraden. —,Jeun," 
jagte dev andere ju mir: ,,dft dies vielleicht der Shrige 2“ Damit 
30g er einen anderen Beutel aus der Tajde. Diesmal war es 
wirflid) der meinige ; aud) ftimmte ber Inhalt. Die Gejdhichte® 
mit dem faljdjen Beutel war nur eine Pritfung meiner Kedlichfert. 


EXERCISE XXVa. 


REMARK.—Translate ‘you’ by bu, Ste or ihr, as you please, but take care 
that pronoun and possessive be congruous ; that is, do not, in the same sen- 
tence, associate dein with Sie, Shr with du, or the like. 

1. Ido it for your sake. 2. How goes it with you and 
yours? 3. Your German is much better than mine. 4. 
Our prices are much lower than his. 5. My house is not 
far from hers. 6. That is my affair, not yours. 7. His 
last work is his.best. 8. Your new friend is an old ac- 
quaintance of mine. 9. We find our highest happiness 
in quiet daily work. 10. The girl is the picture of her 
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mother. 11. My little garden is now my greatest delight. 
12. I think your old room was better than your new (one). 


13. They were friends their whole lfe long. 


14. Here 


are tickets for you and your family. 


VOCABULARY. 


ahulich, adj. (dat.), similar. 
a'ilerdi/1gs, adv., to be sure. 
bejeheu, v., look at, | be-see]. 
damt’t, adv., therewith. 
dara’uj, adv., there-upon. 
Gigentum, n. s. 3, property. 
[own-dom]. 
eina’nder, pron. (indecl.), each 
other, one another. 
erfliren, v., explain ; pret. erz 
Flarte. 
falfc, adj., false, wrong. 
genau’, adj., exact, careful. 


Nores.—! por mir auf den Tifdh ; 
of placing, auf takes the acc. on account of the motion implied. 


‘ Snbalt, ms. 2, 


contents, 
[in-hold]. 

Ramera’d, m. w., comrade. 

legen, v., lay; pref. legte. 

leije, adv., softly, in low tone. 


‘Mark, £ w., mark. 


nemiten, U., Mame; pref. namnte. 
Priifung, 7 w., trial, proving. 
Redlichfeit, /. w., honesty. 
jtimmen, v., tally, coincide. 
Summe, f. w., sum. 
verfdymitt, adv., shrewdly. 
Wort, n. s. 2-3," word. 


| jiehen, v., draw; pret. 30g,[tow]. 


ufter Lege, Jetset and other verbs 
Vor 


mir, dat., as answering the question whereabouts upon the table. 
—2 8; notice the gender; Beutel is masc., but e8 is used without 
regard to the gender of the predicate der Shrige, to denote identity. 
—3e8 war Dod) nidjt meiner, if was not mine after all. The predicate 
possessive is apt to be declined when the noun to which it refers is not 
expressed in the same sentence.— 4 fahen fid).. . . in dic Mugen, 
looked tn each other's eyes ; jahen, pret. of feher; fich, dat. in reciprocal 
sense, § 123, 3.—> Marf, marks; the singular form is always used 
after a numeral. The mark is the German unit of currency = $0.25. 


— 6 Gefdhidte nit, affair of.—7 Worte means words in connected dis- 
course ; Worter, words without connection. 
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EXERCISE XXVI, 


READING LESSON : CONGRUENCE OF PERSONAL, POSSESSIVE 
AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


Nore.—The same matter is given below in three different forms: 
(a) as it would appear if written, say, by a teacher to one or more pupils 
who had just left school ; (b) as it would be written by a father to his 
son ; (c) as it would be written by a father to his two sons. 


(a) 


Sch fage Ghnen aufridjtiq, Sie haben eine Beit fchwerer 
Priifung vor fic) ; darum hiiten Sie fic) vor’ falfdyen Sehritten. 
Shre Eltern, Shre Lehrer, erwarten viel von Shnen; auf Shnen und 
auf Shrem Gliice ruhen ihre Hoffmungen. Aber Sie fennen Shre 
Pflicht ; id) brauche fie Ghnen nidjt ju erflaven. BWergeuden Sie 
nicht Shre Beit ; verlafjen Sie fic) jo viel als modglid)” auf Ghre 
eigne Kraft, auf Shren eignen Flex. Wor allen Dingen feten 
Sie * fic) jelber treu. 


(>) 


Sch jage Dir aufridjtig, Du Haft eine Zett jdwerer Priifung 
por Dir; darum hHiite* Did) vor faljden SGehritten. Deine 
Eltern, Deine Lehrer, erwarten viel von Dir; auf Dir und auf 
Deinem Gliice ruben thre Hoffnungen. Aber Du fennft Deine 
Pflicht ; ich) brauche fie Dir nicht zu erfldren. BWergeude* midjt 
Deine Zeit ; verlafje* Dic) jo viel als moglid) auf Deine eigne 
Rrajt, auf Deinen eignen Fleig. Bor allen Dingen fei* Div 
felber treu. 


(c) 


Ich fage End) aufrictig, Ghr habt cine Zeit fdpwerer Pritfung 
vor Euch; darum hiitet® Eud) vor falfden Schritten. Cure 
Eltern, Gare Lehrer, erwarten viel von Cuch ; auf End) und auf 
Eurem Gliice ruhen thre Hoffmungen. Aber Ghr fennt Cure 
Pflicht ; id) branche fie Eud) nicht ju evfliiven. Bergeudet’ nich! 
Cure Beit ; verlagt® Euch jo viel als miglic) auf Cure eiqne raft, 
auf Euren eignen Fleig. Bor allen Dingen feid’ Euch jelber treu. 
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EXERCISH XXVIa. 


REMARK.— Write this exercise three times for the three cases that ‘you’ 


means (a) a near relative or an intimate friend ; 


(c) one or more acquaintances. 
I. Where are you? 
have you in your hand? 


5. I bring you' good news. 


upon you. 
any* money by you? 
you. 
part of life before you. 


2, How do you do*? 


7. I need you and you need me. 


(b) two intimate friends, and 


3. What 
4. How goes it with you? 

6. I know you and I rely 
8. Have you 


9. Luckily for you he does not see 
10. You are still young; you have still the best 


‘VocABULARY. 


au'fridjtig, adj., sincere, frank, 
[up-right]. 

daru’im, adv., therefore. 

Hleif, m. 8. (no pl.), industry. 

Hoffnung, / w., hope. 

hitten (fic), v., be on one’s 
guard, [heed]. 

Pflicht, £ w., duty, [plight]. 


ruben, v., rest. 

Sdritt, m. s. 2, step. 

{c&hwer, adj., heavy, hard. 

treu, adj., true, faithful. 

vergeuden, v., waste. 

verlaffen (fic), v., rely (upon 
= auf, with acc.). 


Nores.--' iiten Sie fic) bor, be on your quard against (see Ex. VIII, 


n. 14).—? fo biel al8 moglicd) = miglidhft viel, as much as possible.— 
*feien Sie, be; imv. 3. (= 2.) pl. of fein.—4 hiite, pergeude, verlaffe, 
fei; allimv. 2. pers. sing.—® hittet, bergeudet, perlaft, feid; all imv. 2. 
pers. pl.—* do 3 the requisite forms of fic) befinden are: du befindeft dich, 
ihr befindet euch, Sie befinden fic).—7 you, i. e., to you, dat.—s any, 
etivas. 


EXERCISH XXVIII. 
COLLOQUY. 


Ue 
Guter Wbhend, Heryr Mtiiller. 
abend ? 
Sey felbft bin gefund, aber es geht nicht qut bet mir gu Hanfe. 
Das thut mir leid. E8 ijt doch feines der Minder wieder 
franf ? 


Wie befinden Sie fich heute 
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Ja, leider’; die Kleine hat wieder Kopfrvel — dazu ett wenig 
vieber. 

Das ift fonderbar. Geben Sie ihr regelmafig die Wrgnet ? 

Gewif, aber es hilft nidjts mehr. Bd) bitte Sie, fofort gu 
ung 31 fommen. 

Sleich diefen Wrgenblié meinetwegen. Bitte, jesen Sie jich. 
In gwet Minuten bin ic) berett. 

Ich dante Ihnen jehr. Sie mache fid) viel Miihe unt unfert- 
willen. 

Bitte, fpredjen Sie nicht davon. Sd) thue nur meine J flidjt. 
Wo gu bin ich denn Ur3zt ? 


II. 


Good evening, doctor. How do you do this evening ? 

Very well, thank you. How goes it at your house ? 

Unfortunately the little girl is sick again.” 

Is it possible? What is the matter with her this 
time ? 

Oh, she has the old headache again,* and withal a little 
fever. 

I must see* her again. Wait a moment. I shall be* 
ready directly. 

I thank you very much, but you do not need*® to hurry 
on my account. 


‘VocABULARY. 
WArznei’, f. w., medicine. gejund, adj., well, healthy, 
beeilen (icy), v., hurry. [-sound |. 
bereit, adj., ready, [-ready |. gleid, adv., directly ; as ad)., 
danfen, v. (dat.), thank. like, |-like}. 


baju, adv., besides, withal. | helfen, v., help; hilft, helps. 

fehlen, v., fail; was fehlt, with | Ropfweb, n. s. 2, headache, 
dat., what is the matter? [-woe}. 

Sieber, n. s. 1, fever. franf, adj., sick, ill. 

genug, adj., enough, 
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letd, adj., disagreeable ; e8 
thut mir [eid, I am sorry, 
[loath]. 

Mithe, f. w., pains, trouble. 


won’, adv., 


THE PRONOUN. 


regelmafig, adj., regular. 
jpredjen, v., speak. 

warten, v., wait. 

to what end. 
what for. 


miiffen, v., must; id) mu, | 
I must. 


Norges. —! leider, unfortunately, alas ; shortened from was nod) leider 
it, what is still more disagreeable.—* again, Wieder, preceding franf.— 
‘see her again, jie wieder fehen.— I shall be... . directly, id) bin 
qletd) ....—°* you do not need to hurry, Gie braudjen fich nicht .... 
zu beetfear, 


THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 


129. The Forms. The common demonstrative pro- 
nouns are dies, this, jen, that, and der, that. To these 
“are to be added the so-called determinatives, Derjenige, 
that, derjelbe, the same, and jolt, such. The first three 
are declined as follows : 


Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. WEEE IN| 

N dDiejer Diefje Diejes, Dies, Dieje 

G Diefes Diejer Diefes Die fer 

1D: Diefem Diefer Diefem Diefert 

AS Diefert Diefe Diejes, dies, Diefe 

N jener jene jenes jene 

G jemes jener jenes jener 

D jenem jemer jemem jenen 

A. jenen jeite jenes jene 

Ny der Die dag Die 

G. Deffen derelt Defer Deven, derer, 
(des) (der) (des) (Der) 

D. dem der Dent Dette (Der) 

A. Delt Die das Die 


1. All the demonstratives can be used either substan- 
tively or adjectively. When der is used adjectively it is 
inflected precisely like the article dev, which is nothing 
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but a demonstrative pronoun weakened in force by loss 
of its accent. Hence the short forms in parenthesis. 


130. Use of dies and jen-. Dics, cognate with this, 
denotes proximity, while jen-, cognate with yon, de- 
notes remoteness ; e. &, jener Berg (dort) ift viel Hiher 
als Diejer (Hier), that mountain (yonder) is much higher 
than this one (here); in diejem Leben, in this life (i. e., 
the life that now is); in jener Welt, in that world 
(i. e., the world to come). 

1. Referring to two objects lately mentioned dies means 
the latter and jen- the former. 


2. The short form dies is especially common as absolute 
subject, being used without reference to the gender or 
number of a predicate noun ; e. g., dies ift meine Schwefter, 
this is my sister ; Dies jind Freunde von mir, these are friends 
of mine. 


131. Use of der. Der denotes neither proximity nor 
remoteness, but simple emphasis. It is distinguished 
in speech by its accent, and in print, if necessary, 
by spaced type; e. g., dev Weenjch ijt fterblich; in der — 
Hinjicht qleicht er Dem Tiere, man is mortal; in that respect 
he is like the brute. 

1. The form das, like dies, is often used without refer- 
ence to the gender or number of a predicate noun ; e. g., 
das ijt meine Scpwefter, that is my sister ; das find Freunde von 
mit, those are friends of mine. Note that the verb agrees 
in number with the predicate noun. 


2. Der often takes the place of an emphatic personal 
pronoun ; e. g., der ijt fein Didjter, uu 1s no poet. 


132. Demonstrative Compounds. For a case-form of 
das, used alone in the dative or accusative after a 
preposition, and not referring to a living object, it 1s 
usual to substitute a compound of da; e. g., Davon wei} 
ich nichts, of that I know nothing. 
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a. In like manner a compound of hier may be sub- 
stituted for a case-form of dies under similar circum- 
stances; e. g., Hierin liegt der Unterfdjied, in this lies the 
difference. 


1. The three prepositions wegen, halb and um 
willen enter into composition with des, not with da, giving 
the forms deshalb, deswegen, rarely deswillen, all meaning 
on that account. 


2. Desgleichen and dergleicyen are indeclinable pronominal 
adjectives meaning such like, the like of that. 


133. De'rjenige) The determinative pronoun Derjenige 
inflects both parts throughout, the der being declined 
like the article der, the stem jenig ike a weak adjective ; 
thus : 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. M. F.N. 
N.  derjemige  —diejenige  —dagjenige Diejenigen 
G. desjenigen Dderjenigen, ete. Derjenigen, ete. 


1. Derjenige is generally followed by a relative pronoun, 
in connection with which it means /ie (who), the one (who), 


that (which). 


134. Derfe'fbe. The inflection of derjelbe is similar to 
that of derjenige; thus: 


Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. Mo RS Ns 

N. _ derfelbe Diefelbe dasfelbe Diefelben 
G. dedsfelben — derfelben, ete. Derfelben, ete. 


1. Derjelbe means the same, but it is very often used 
where English employs a personal pronoun (cf. § 122, 2). 


135. Sold. Solch, such, has regular adjective in- 
flection, but may also stand uninflected, especially 
before an adjective; ¢. g., joleh jchincs Wetter, or jolehes 
jhine Wetter, such fine weather, 
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1. Sold) may precede or follow ein; if it precedes, it is 
uninflected ; if it follows, inflected ; thus such a man is 
aither joldy ein Mann or ein folder Mann. 


a. Instead of fold) ein, fo ein is common. 


EXERCISE XXVIII. 
CoLLOQuy : DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
if 
Bitte, jesen Sie fic). Nehmen Sie diejen Stuhl am Ofen. 
Behalten Sie den fiir fid). Gd) hole* mir jenen am Genfter. 
Nam, wie geht’s Shnen fett jenem Abend im Theater ? 
Jm ganjen redjt gut ; aber diefes ewige Studieren® macht mir 
bisweilen Ropjweh. 
Das ijt jdade ; aber Sie lernen daber® dod dies und das ? 
D, natiirlid). Mur ift es immer diefelbe Gejdhidjte. Sd) dente 
oft an jene Zeit vor dret Ytonaten. 
Ja, das waren fine Tage. — Was hiren Sie denn von jenem 
alten Herr, dem* mit der hitbjdyen Todjter ? 
Der wobhnt nidjt mehr im jener Gegend; fein Sohn und defjen” 
Frau madjten ihm dag Leben gu fauer. 
Ja, die® waren auc) mix unertrég lid. Mit foldjen Leuten ijt 
ein freundlidjes Verhaltnis unmigltd). 


it 


Please take a seat.’ That® chair is not comfortable— 


take this one. 
That one® by the window is better still.” I will get 


that.” 
Well, how do you find yourself since that week in the 


country?” 
Oh, don’t speak of that. The contrast between that 


time and this gives me the headache. 
Poor fellow! For my part," I find this life here very 


pleasant. 
Of course,“—these tedious books. They are your best 


friends. 
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To be sure ; a good book is always the same, not this” 
to-day and that to-morrow, like human beings.” 
Very fine; where did you get" thal saying? 


EXERCISE XXVIII a. 


1. This is the shortest way. 2. Do you see that high 
tower? 3. Death" is the end of this life; in that hfe 
there is no death. 4. These hot summer-days are very 
unpleasant. 5. Homer and Vergil, those great poets of 
antiquity,” are still the delight of mankind.” 6. Perhaps 
he is afriend of yours; in that case I have nothing to 
say. 7. Those are the towers of the royal castle. 8. The 
girl is her mother’s own child; she has the same head, 
the same eyes, the same voice. 9. This building is the 
museum; that one yonder the new theater. 10. Such 
autumn-days as these are extremely rare in this part of 
the world. 11. From 10 to 11 am.” I have a language- 
lesson ; after that I take a walk. 12. Heis a good man, 
but not on that account a good poet. 


VOCABULARY. 


behalten, v., keep, [behold]. jauer, adj., bitter, sour. 


_bequem, adj., comfortable. Schade, m. max. (pl. Schaden), 
biswer'/len, adv., at times. injury, loss; dag ift fdjade, 
ewig, a/v., everlasting, [aye-|. that is a pity, [seathe]. 
Gegend, f. w., region. jett, prep. (dat.), since. 
Segenjag, m. s. 2, (pl. i), con- | Spruch, m. s. 2, saying. 

trast. ftudie’ren, v., study. 
folen, v., fetch ; pret. Holte. unertra’glich), adj., intolerable. 
Hiren, v., hear. wuni’glicy, adj., impossible. 
fernen, v., learn, Verhiltnis, n. s. 2, relation. 
oft, adv., often, oft. wobhe’r, adv., whence. 


recht, adv., right, very. 


Nores.—! id) hole, 7 will get; the present tense denoting an imme- 
diate purpose, —2 Studieren, a verbal noun, or infinitive used as a 
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noun; all such are n. s. 1.—3 pabei, incidentally, in so doing, in con- 
nection with that. Never translate dabei by thereby, which is dadurc).— 
+ Dem, the one.— deffen Frau, the latter's wife, the son's wife ; feinte Frau 
would mean his own wife.—® pie, they, those people.—7 take a seat, 
nehmen Sie Blat.—s that, der.—* that one, jener.—” better still, nod) 
bejjer.—" that, dew.--” in the country; see Ex. IX, n. 5.—* for my 
part; see Ex. XXI, n. 7.—" of course, natiirlic).—® this to-day, 
heute dies. like human beings, wie die Vienjcen. —7 where did you 
get, woler haben Sie.—® Use the def. art.—™” there is no, giebt es 
feinen.—* a. M., vormittags. 


THE RELATIVES. 


136. The Forms. The ordinary relative pronouns are 
der and weld, both meaning who, which, that. They are 
declined as follows : 


Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. M. F.N. 
as der die das die 
G. dDejjen dDerelt defjen deren 
D. Dem der dem denen 
A. dent die das die 
N. welder weldje weldhes weldje 
G. weldjes welder weldjes welder 
D. weldjem welder weldjem weldjen 
A. weldjen weldje welded welche 


1. The interrogative pronouns wer, who, and was, what 
(for their inflection see § 143), are also used as relatives, 
but only as compound or indefinite relatives = he who, 
whoever, that which, whatever. (For an important exception 
with regard to wag see § 141, 2.) 


137. The Relative Clause. In a relative clause the in- 
flected verb comes last. The relative pronoun itself 
comes first (except when it is governed by a prepo- 
sition) and agrees with its antecedent in gender and 
number; e. g., 1webe dev lutter, Deren Kind undantbar it, 
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alas for the mother whose child is ungrateful ; ex ijt ett 
Rnabe, von dem ich nur Gutes gehirt habe, he is a boy of 
whom I have heard only good reports. 


1. The relative cannot be omitted, as it so often is in 
Enelish ; e. g., the man I mean is der Mann, den id) meine ; 
the house I live in, da8 Haus, in welchem (or worin) td) wohne. 


138. Use of der and weld. Hither relative may refer 
to a person or to athing. Welch, but not der, may be 
used as an adjective in agreement with a noun; e. g., 
ev ijt ein Meann, der (or welcher) jtets die Wahrheit jpricht, 
welcer (never Der) Cigenjchayt er jeut GliicE verdanft, he zs 
aman who always speaks the truth, to which trait he 
owes his success. 


1. In the genitive the forms of ber are required, except 
in the adjectival use of weld) just explained; elsewhere 
there is a free choice between der and welt), subject only 
to considerations of style and euphony. 


139. Substitutes for the Relative. For the dative or 
accusative of Der or Welch, depending upon a preposition 
and not referrmg to a hying object, it is usual to 
substitute a compound of the preposition with the 
adverb wo, where (before vowels wor); e. g., das tit 
Der Buntt, worauy ich bejtehe, that is the point I insist upon 
(the point whereupon I insist). 


1. For the genitive of a relative depending on one of 
the prepositions halb or wegen, and not referring to per- 
sons, is substituted one of the compounds wweshalb, or 
weswegen; e. g., id) war frant, weshalb ich gu Haufe bleiben 
mute, 2 was sick, for which reason I had to remain at home., 


2. A simple adverb may take the place of a relative ; 
e. g., der Ort, wo id) wobhne, the place where (= tn which) 
T live ; die Urt, wie ev lebt, the way (in which) he lives. 
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140. Use of wer as Relative. Wer as relative can 
have no antecedent, being itself both antecedent and 
relative ; e. g., wer gejund ijt (never Der, wer gejund ijt) 
braucht feinen Wrst, he who is well does not need a 
physician. 


1. But when wer has gone before, its implied antecedent 
may be expressed, in the form of a demonstrative, for 
emphasis ; e. g., wer gefund ijt, der brandht feinen Wr3t. 


2. Followed by aud, nur or immer (other words may or 
may not intervene) wer acquires the force of an indefinite 
relative = whoever; e. g., fie ift jedenfalls hitbjdj, wer fte aud) 
jein mag, she is pretty at any rate, whoever she may be. 


141. Use of was as Relative. The use of the neuter 
was as compound and indefinite relative = what, whatever, 
that which, the thing which, ete., runs nearly parallel to 
that of the masculine-feminine wer; e. g., was ich fehe, (das) 
weif icy, what I see, (that) I know ; e& ijt falfd), was man aud) 
jagen mag, i is false, whatever they may say. 

a. So also when the antecedent is a sentence; e. ¢., 
e8 gelang mir nidjt, was mid) fehr drgerte, J did not succeed, 
which vered me greatly. 


1. This was is often best translated by so far as; e. g., 
was mid) betrifft, so far as concerns me. 


2. After any neuter pronoun, or adjective (especially a 
superlative) taken in a general sense, the regular relative 
is was, not das; e. g., nicht alles, was glingt, ift Gold, not all 
that glitters is gold ; dag ijt es, was mid) dirgert, 7 is that that 
vexes me ; das ift das befte, was id) thin fann, that is the best 
that I can do; da& Grofe, was id) an ifm bewundre, the great 
qualities that I admire in him. 
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EXEROISE XXIX, 
READING LESSON: RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


142. Rule of Order III: The Dependent Order. In a 
dependent sentence the verb comes at the end; e. g., 
wiffen Sie, ob der Doftor zu Hauje ijt? do you know 
whether the doctor is at home?  erinnern Gie fich, wo Ste 
geftern au diejer Bett waren? do you remember where you 
were yesterday at this time ? 

a. The case in which ‘the verb’ is in a compound tense, 
and so consists of more than one word, will be provided 
for further on. 


1. This rule covers all sentences introduced by a sub- 
ordinating conjunction, a relative pronoun or particle, or 
an indirect interrogatiye. 


2. Subordinate sentences of every kind are usually set 
off by a comma. 

OGittingen, den 5. Suni, 1893. 

Vieber Herr Miller! Bhr freundlicher Brief, im dem Sie mir fo 
viel Sntervefjantes tiber die Schule erzihlen, und der nan Leider {don 
gwet Wodjen unbeantwortet liegt, war mir héoehft willfommen. 
8 freut mid) fehr, dafy die guten Freunde, mit denen id) lange 
Beit fo glitcflich lebte, noch immer an mic) denfen. E8 giebt ein 
Spricdwort, weldes lautet: Aus den Watgen, aus dem Sinn" 5 
aber, was mic) betvrijft, fo~ finde ic) Hier umter Lauter Frembden, 
day id) jebt erft* meine alten Freunde ridjtig fave. 

Was Sie von dem jungen Fris Mlofer fdjretben, defjfen Streiche 
Shnen fo viel Miihe madyen, ift mir ganz begreiflich. Der Bunge 
war don Mind auf cin Tangenidjts, dev nur an dune Streidhe§ 
dadjte.” Sd) weik, dah ev nicht redlid) ift, und wer feinen 
Charafter hat, dem* ijt mm nicht gu helfen. Wiles, was der 
Vehrer fiir einen foldjen Sdhitler thut, tft verlorene tithe. Fiir 
den Hat, den Sie miy in VBezug auf meine Studien geben, danfe 
id) Ghnen fehr. Da Sie mid) fo lange fennen, wiffen Sie am 
beften, wozu* id) fibhig bin, und welche* Fehler icy gu vermeiden 
habe. 
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1. He is a man who knows’ everything. 2. The build- 
ing that you see isa museum. 3. That is the lady who 
has the pretty daughters. 4. I do not know” the book 
of which you speak. 5. There are” authors who write 
too much and think too little. 6. That part of Dresden 
which lies on the left bank of the river is called the 
Old-Town. 7. That is not the manI mean. 8. Here one 
finds all that makes life interesting. 9. That is all I 
know® of the affair. 10. There is" no poet whose life is 
more interesting. 11. Whoever has money has friends. 
12. I give you the best I have. 13. The work of which 
you speak is very expensive. 14. Do you know” the 
book in which the saying is found *? 


V ocABULARY. 


beqreiflid), adj., comprehen- | lauten, v., purport, run. 


sible. | Mithe, / w., trouble, pains. 
betreffen, v., concern ; betrifft, Wat, m. 8. (no pl.), advice. 
concerns. redlid), adj., honest, candid. 
Bezug, m. s. 2 (pl. ii), refer- jdjiten, v., value, esteem. 
ence, regard. Sinn, m. s. 2, sense, mind. 
Chara'fter, m. &. 2 (pl. Ae're), Spridwort, n. s. 3, proverb. 
character. Streidj, m. 8. 2, prank, trick, 
da, sub. conj., as, since. stroke. 
dap, sub. conj., that. Tan'genichts, m.  (indecl.), 
dumm, adj., stupid, [dumb]. good-for-nothing. 
fiihig, adj., capable, fit, suited.  unbea’ntwortet, pple., anan- 
Sehler, m. s. 7, mistake. - -gwered. 
freuen, v., rejoice ; ed freut verloren, pple., lost, [forlorn]. 
mic, I am glad. permeiden, v., avoid. 
gliicélich, adj., happy: willfo’mmen, adj., welcome. 


Norss.— } Liegt, has lain, has been lying (Ex. VII, n. 1).—? fo finde 
i, I find. When a subordinate sentence has gone before, the prin- 
cipal sentence must stand in the inverted order, and jo is often put 
before the principal verb to make the inversion easier. Such a jo 
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should not be translated. — *jegt erft, lit. now first; but I value now 
first = I just begin to value.— 4 pon Rind auf, from a child up; 1. e., 
from childhood.—* dumme Streide, mischief.—® Dadjte, thought, was 
thinking; pret. of dDenfen.—7 Dem ift nidt zu Helfen, HE (i. ©., such a 
person) is not to be helped. It is necessary to use dem here because 
helfeu governs the dat. One could not say wer nidjt vedlich ift, ift uidt 
3u helfen.—* wou, tueldje; these are indirect interrogatives, and as 
such require the dependent order. The direct form would be: Woju 
bin ich fahig? Welche Fehler habe ich 3u vermeider.—* knows, wiffen. — 
know, fennen.—'! there are, there is, es giebt.—is found, jid) 
fide. 


THE INTERROGATIVES. 


143. The Forms. The interrogative pronouns are wer, 
who, was, what, welch, which, what, and was fitr (ein), what 
sort of (a), what. 


1. The inflection of wer and was, which do not vary for 
number, is as follows: 


N.. wer was 

G. weffen, wes weffen, wes 
D. wem 

A. wen was 


a. The short form wes is little used except in the 
compounds weshalb and westwegen, why. The missing 


dative of was is supphed by the compounds of wo 
(§ 144, 1). 

2. Weld) is inflected like the relative weld), but is often 
uninflected before ein or an adjective, especially in ex- 
clamatory phrases ; e. g., weld) (cin) fchines Bild, what a 
pretty picture. 


3. In was fiiy etn the was does not vary, but ein is 
inflected (in the singular) like the article ein, 


144, Use of wer and weldj, Wer is used of persons 
only, was of things only, and welch of either persons or 
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things. Wer and was are used without a noun, tueleh 
either with or without; e. g., wer ijt jener Vea? who 
is that man? welches Buch meinen Sie? what (which) 
book do you mean ? 


1. For the dative and accusative of wags, dependent on 
a preposition, it is usual to substitute a compound of wo ; 
e. g., wozn der irm? why the fuss? woran arbeiten Ste? 
what are you working at? 


145. Use of was fiir (cin). In this pronoun the fiir is 
without prepositional force, and ein takes the case 
required by the syntax of the sentence. Was may be 
separated by one or more words from jiir cut; e. g., was 
jiir cin Baum ijt das, or was ijt das fiir em Baum? what 
kind of a tree is that? was fir einen Lehrer haben Sie ? 
what kind of a teacher have you? 

1. In exclamatory phrases wag fitv (ei) is often best 
translated by what; e. g., was fiir Unfinn! what nonsense ! 


EXERCISE XXX. 
CoLLOQuy ; INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
I 


Wer ift das anf dem Bilde an der Wand ? 

Das ijt Bigmard. Woju haben Sie denn Shre Augen ? 

Sa, die grope Photographie ; wer wiiftte' das nidjt! Od) 
meine nidjt die. 

Nin, weldes Bild meinen Sie denn? 

Ich meine das fleine Ding, weldjes unter der Photographie 
hingt. 

Ach fo! Mun, wofitr halten Sie das? Befehen Fie es genau. 

Sch fehe, es tit eine Rederzeidynung. Von wem haben Sie fie? 

Ron meinem Freunde Ludwig. Rater Sie mum etal, wer 
die betden Perfonen darauf find. 

Dies ift offenbar Ludwig; aber ic) weif nid)t, wer dev andere tft, 

Was Sie doch jagen*! Mum, der andere bin’? ich felbjt. 
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Sie? Wer das glauben fornte*! Woher haben Sie denn den 
fonderbaren Ausdruc? Und was fiir einen Hut tragen Ste ? 
Das ift nur ein SpafR Ludwigs ; wer ijn fennt, verfteht vas 
ohne Weiteres. 
ine 


What sort of a picture is that? 

What picture are you talking about’? The large 
photograph °? 

As if any one would not know‘ a photograph of Bis- 
marck. I mean the little picture below." 

Oh, that’s it. That is a pen-drawing. Guess from 
whom I have it. 

I do not know—perhaps from your friend Ludwig. 

Right ; now guess whom the drawing represents. 

This here is certainly Ludwig himself, but who in all 
the world® is the other ? 

So” you do not know" 
myself. 

But what an expression! And what sort of a thing is 
that” you have on your head? 


him. Well, the other is I 


EXERCISE XXXa. 


1. Who goes there? 2. Who is she? 3. Who are they? 
4. What have you in your hand? 5. Of whom are you 
speaking? 6. Of what are you speaking? 7. Whom do 
you mean? 8. What new building is that that I see 
yonder? 9. Do you know" at what time™ the perform- 
anee begins? 10. In what does the difference consist ? 
11. I do not know™ in what the difference consists. 
12. What sort of a teacher have you? 13. Every one 
knows what sort of a man he is. 14. Which drama of 
Sehiller do you like best ? 
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‘VOCABULARY. 


| Kopf, m. s. 2 (pl d), head. 
ohne, prep. (acc.), without. 


ander, adj., other. 
Ausdrud, m. s. 2 (pl. it), ex- 


pression. | Perjo'n, f. w., person. 
da’rftellen, v., represent. Photographie’, f. w., photo- 
Feder, f. w., pen, feather. graph. 
glauben, v., be-lieve. | vaten, v., guess. 
halten, v., hold, consider. Spak, m. s. 2 (pl. a), jest. 
hangen, v., hang;  hingt, tragen, v., wear, { drag, draw]. 
hangs. verjtehen, v., understand. 
Hut, m. s. 2 (pl. it), hat.. | Wand, fs. 2 (pl. a), wall. 
finnen, v., Can. | Beidnung, f w., drawing. 


Notes. —! wer wiipte, who would know? pret. subj. of wifjen.— 
2twa8s Sie Dod) fagen! you don't say so! quite different from was fageit 
Sie? what do you say?—* der andere bin ich felbft, the other is I myself ; 
for it is I Ger. says id) bin e8, ete.—4 wer Das glauben fonnte! as if 
any one could believe that! different from wer founte das glauben? who 
could believe that? The former wer is really an indirect interrogative, 
with something like I’'dlike to know understood.— * about, vou, at the 
beginning of the sentence.—° the large photograph ; repeat the von. 
—TAsif....know, wer... .fennte, the verb in dependent order 
(see n. above). SKemite is pret. subj. of feunen, as founte is of fornen, 
—8 below, darunter.—* who in all the world, wer in aller Welt.— 
0g9, aljo.— 1 know, fennen.— that (that) you have, das, was Sie 
.... Haben. But here one might say das, dag, since the pronoun re- 
fers to a particular thing, i. €., is not, or need not be, taken in a ‘gen- 
eral sense’; see § 141, 2.—" know, knows, wifjen.—™ at what time, 
1m weldje Zeit. 


THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL 
ADJECTIVES. 

146. A. Wl, a/, has regular adjective inflection, but 
is sometimes left uninflected, especially before der or a 
possessive ; e. g., alle guten Dinge, all good things ; alles 
frifdye Waffer, all fresh water ; all mem Glitd, all my happr- 
ness. 

1. The form alle occurs after certain prepositions ; e. g., 
tro alle bem, in spite of all that. 


2. The neuter alles, used alone, means everything, 
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147. Ander, Ander, other, has regular adjective inflec- 
tion. 


1. The English another, = one more, is expressed not by 
ander, but by nod) ein; e. g., id) wiinfdje nod) cin Billet, 7 
want another ticket (ein anderes would mean a different one). 


148. Beide, Beide, both, has regular adjective inflec- 
tion, and is apt to take the place of jwei after a declined 
word ; e. g&., die betden Barteien, the two parties ; meine betden 
Sechweftern, my two sisters. 


1. In general beide is used only in the plural, but the 
neuter singular beides occurs. Both and is usually 
expressed by jowob{ als; e. g., both the king and the people, 
fowobl der Konig als das Voll. 


149, Gin-. The use of ein, one, as pronoun has already 
been referred to (§ 116, 1). 


1. In the oblique cases ein takes the place of man, 
which is indeclinable ; e. g., e8 gefillt einem nicht, if does not 
please one. 


150. Ginig-, etlifj. These words both mean some and 
have regular adjective inflection. The singular is little 
used, being replaced by etwas. Of the two words einig- is 
the one more commonly used. 


151. Gtwas. Ctwas, something, somewhat, some, is inde- 
clinable and is used either with or without a noun. It is 
the ordinary equivalent of English some, any, before a 
singular noun of any gender and in any case ; e. g., nefmen 
Sie etwas Brod, take some bread ; mit etwas Furdt = mit 
einiger Gurdt, with some fear. 


1. So etwas is equivalent to some (any) such thing, 
152. Qrgqend. This is an indeclinable word which is 


rarely used alone, but is placed before numerous words to 
give the sense of English some, any; e. g., irgend einer or 
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irgend jemand, some one, any one; ixgend etwas, anything, 
something ; irgendiwo, anywhere, etc. 


153. Qed-, jeqlidj-, jedermann. Sed- and jeglid) mean each, 
every, and have full adjective inflection. Either may be 
preceded by ein. edermamn, every one, cannot be used 
with a noun and has no inflection except a genitive in 8; 
e. g., jeder (etm jeder, jeder Mtenfdj, jedermann) hat jetne guten 
Cigenjdaften, every one has his good qualities. 


154. Semand. emand, some one, is never used with a 
noun and has no inflection except a genitive in 8, rarely a 
dative in em or an accusative in en. 


155. Kem. Rein is the negative of cin and is inflected 
in the same way, except that it has a plural. It takes the 
place of English no, none, not a, not any; e. g., du bitteft um 
Geld, aber id) habe feines, you ask for money, but I haven't 
any ; das ift fein Apfelbaum, that is not an apple-tree. 


156. Man. WPtan is a wholly indefinite and indeclinable 
pronoun meaning one, they, people. Often it is best 
rendered by the passive voice or by a phrase with there ; 
e. g., man fagt, it is said ; man flopft, there is a knock. 


1. The oblique cases of man are replaced by ein-. 


157. Mand. Mand, many, in the singular many a, may 
be inflected regularly (which is the rule if no adjective 
follows), or it may be uninflected; e. g., mandjer Mean, 
many a man ; mand) guter Mann or mander gute Yann, many 
a good man. 


158. Mehr, mehrer-. Mehr, more, is indeclinable ; thus 
mehr Lidjt, more light ; midjts mehr davon, no more of that. 
The comparative mebver- is used with full inflection in 
the sense of several; e. g., mit mehreren Greunden, with 
several friends. 


159. Nits.  Iichts, nothing, is the negative to etwas 
and is indeclinable. : 
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160. Niemand. Niemand, no one, is the negative to 
jemand and has the same inflection. It cannot be used 


with a noun. 


161. Biel. Biel, much, in the plural many, is capable of 
full inflection, but is often left unintlected, especially in 
the singular when it is not preceded by dev or a posses- 
sive; e. @., er hat viel Verjtand, he has much sense ; das ift zu 
viel, that is too much ; das Slit vieler Menjden, the happiness 
of many men ; ex hat vieles erlebt ; he has experienced much. 


162. Was, wel, wer. Any of the interrogatives may 
be used as indefinites, having the meaning of some, some- 
thing, some one, anything, any one, etc. In this sense they 
are apt to be accompanied by irgend; e. g., id) weif} was 
Neues, [know something new; nehmen Sie nody etwas Brod 
(einige Rirfdyen), take some more bread (some cherries); id 
danfe, id) habe noc) weldjes (weldje), thank you, I have some 
still. 


163. Wenig. Wenig, litile, in the plural few, is capable 
of full inflection, but is often uninflected, especially in the 
singular ; e. g., id) habe wenig Hoffnung, J have little hope ; 
mit wenig Verftand, with little sense; ev [eiftet mit wenigem 
viel, he does much with little. 


HXEROISH XXXT. 
COLLOQUY : INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


I 


Witnfdjen Sie etwas, mein Herr ? 

Ja, id) wiinfdje eit gutes Bue) als Weihnadtsgefuent frir eine 
junge Freundin. Haben Sie jo etwas ? 

Gewif ; da find, zum Beijpiel, einige neuen’ Romane. Dedes 
Madchen lieft gern eirien guten Woman. 

Dier ijt mun jedenfalls* was Hiibfdjes ; aber es ijt wohl ein 
wenig tener, nicht wabhr 2 
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Midjt jo febr; es foftet act Mark. Das Buch ift gevade jest 
ut der Mode ; jedermann Lteft es und Lobt es. 

Ja, aber mancher jdjledjte Roman findet heutzutage Lefer, die 
thu loben. Wer ijt denn der Verfafjer ? 

Das wei man nidt. Es ijt das Werf irgend eines jungen 
Sehriftitellers, weldjer unter falfdem Namen fchreibt. 

Was fagt man von der fittlidjen Tendenz des Buches ? 

Nad allem, was tc hore, ijt es gefund in jeder Hinfidht. Nie- 
mand jagt etwas dagegen. 

Jd) babe nod) eine Frage. Git es bet alle dem* anh 
urterefjant? Viele gefunden Biicher find langweilig. 

Nun, diefes ijt jedenfalls nichts weniger als* langweilig. Ste 
finden nidjts Suterefjanteres im unjrem Laden, 


IE 


Good morning, sir. Do you wish something in the 
way of* books? 

Yes, if® you have something right good.’ What is 
there that is new ? 

Do you wish something lght—some* novel, for 
example ? 

Perhaps, only it must be’ interesting. Please show 
me some new novels. 

There you have several right before you.” And there 
are more over yonder. 

Here now is something nice, but I presume it costs too 
much. 

That book is a little dear, to be sure,—on account of 
the many pictures init. It costs ten marks. 

The price is" pretty high, isn’t it? Is it known who 
the author is? 

No, but he writes well," whoever he may be.” Every 
one praises the book. 

Well, in view of all that * you say, perhaps the price 
is not too high, after all." 

Certainly not; just ask" any one who understands 
such things. 
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EXEHROISH XX XI a. 


1. All my money is lost. 2. All good friends are wel- 
come. 3. One of the two brothers is a physician; the 
other is an author. 4. Some parts of the book are very 
interesting, others are intolerable. 5. Ineed some money; 
I have none by me. 6. In a few days I am going to 
Leipzig. 7. Every one has his own taste in these matters. 
8. No one is a better friend of the poor. 9. Does any one 
know how much the thing costs? 10. I need some old 
newspapers; have you any? 11. It costs little money, 
but much trouble. 12. Many a poor man is happier than 
his rich neighbor. 13. One finds in the book little (that 
is) new, yet much (that is) interesting. 14. Every day“ 
I visit some * museum or picture-gallery. 


VOCABULARY. 

Beifpiel, n. s. 2, example. Refer, m. s. 7, reader. 

dritben, adv., over yonder. loben, v., praise, [love]. 

wrage, f. w., question. Mode, 7. w., fashion, mode. 

gegen, prep. (acc.), against. Roman, m. s. 2, novel, ro- 

gerade, adv., exactly, just. mance. 

Gejdjenf, n. s. 2, present. fittlid), adj., moral. 

Hinfidt, 7 w., respect. Tende'nz, f. w., tendency. 

foften, v., cost. Verfafjer, m. s. 1, author. 
“Laden, m. s. 1 (pl. i), store. wern, sub. conj., if, when. 

leicht, adj., light, easy. zeigen, v., show, [teach]. 


Nores.—' neuen ; one might say neue instead (§ 106, 2, a@).— jeden- 
falls, at any rate ; an ady, formed out of anf jeden Fall, in any case.—3 bei 
alle Dem, with all that, withal.—4 nidts weniger als, anything but.— in 
the way of, in with dat.—*if, wenn, which requires the dependent 
order.-~7 something right good, ctivas recht Gutes.—s some, irgend 
cinent.—® only it must be, uur mug er... . fein.— right before you, 
gerade vor fic).—! is, ift dod), the doc) serving to emphasize the verb.— 
" well, gut, not twoht.—" whoever he may be, wer er aud) fein mag.— 
“in view of all that, nad) allem, was. — perhaps the price is, ift dev 
Preis vielleicht.— after all, am Gude, following viellcicht.—” just ask 
any one, fragen Sie any ivgend jentand.—18 every day, acc.—! some, 
irgentd cin, to be repeated as the nouns differ in gender, 
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THE VERB. 


164. Voice. The active voice represents the subject 
as acting, the passive as acted upon; i. e., the object of 
the active verb becomes the subject of the passive. 

1. Only ‘transitive’ verbs, i. e., those which govern the 
accusative, can be used in the passive with a definite 
subject, but intransitive verbs admit of an impersonal 
passive. 


165. Mode. Of the four modes the indicative and 
imperative correspond closely to the English indica- 
tive and imperative. The subjunctive is used to ex- 
press doubt or uncertainty (especially in indirect 
questions and statements), or with an imperative sense 
translatable by lef, or with a potential sense translat- 
able by would or should. The conditional is always 
translatable by would or should. 


166. The Infinitive. The infinitive is not a mode of 
the verb, but rather a verbal noun. It is used both 
with and without 3u, and corresponds partly to the 
English infinitive with and without to, and partly to 
the verbal in ing. 


167. The Participle. The present participle ends in 
end and corresponds to the English present participle 
ining. The perfect participle ends always in t or in n, 
and is further characterized by the prefix ge. 

1. But the prefix ge is omitted with verbs in ieren, 
with inseparable compounds, and in some other cases to 
be noted further on. 


168. Tense. The present and preterite, as consisting 
of one word, are called ‘simple tenses’; the pertect, 
pluperfect, future and future perfect are formed by 
means of auxiliaries, and are called ‘compound tenses.’ 
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1. The auxiliary of the perfect and pluperfect, which is 
combined with the perfect participle, is either haben, have, 
or fein, be. All transitive verbs, and many that are in- 
transitive, are conjugated with haben. Intransitive verbs 
denoting motion, and a few that do not denote motion, 
are conjugated with jein. See § 323. 


2. The auxiliary of the future and future perfect, which 
combines with the infinitive, is werden, become. 


3. The conditional mode has but two tenses, a present 
and a perfect, the auxiliary being the preterite subjunc- 
tive of werden, used in combination with the infinitive. 


4. The imperative has but one tense, the present. 


169. Person and Number. Person and number are 
distinguished by endings which are applied to the 
‘stem’ of the verb, sometimes with and sometimes 
without a ‘connecting vowel’ ¢; e. g., Du mach-jt, thou 
makest, but du find-e-jt, thou findest. 

1. The stem of a verb is obtained by dropping the finai 
en (or simply the final nif the verb does not end in en) of 
the present infinitive. In some verbs the stem undergoes 
an internal vowel change in the preterite and perfect 
participle. 


170. Principal Parts. The ‘principal parts’ of a 
verb, so called because when they are known all the 
other forms can be determined from them, are (1) the 
present infinitive, (2) the preterite indicative first per- 
son singular, (3) the perfect participle; thus machen, 
machte, gemacht ; finden, jand, gefunden. 


CONJUGATION. 

171. The Auxiliaries of Tense. Since the three verbs 
haben, jeit and werden are needed in the conjugation of 
all other verbs whatsoever, their inflection is civen first. 
Their principal parts are haben, atte, aeQabt; fein, war, 
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gewejert; werden, ward or wurde, geworden. The inflection 
of the simple tenses is as follows *: 


PRESENT. 
Sd) habe, 7 have, ete.; id) bin, J am (as aux., I have), ete.; 
id) werde, 7 become (as aux. of tense, J shall), etc. For the 
meaning of the subjunctive forms see § 172. 


Indie. Subj. Indie. Subj. Indie. Subj. 

S. id) habe habe bin jet werde —werde 
du hajt habejt bift —jeteft wirft —- werdeft 

et hat habe ijt jet wird werbde 
P. wir haben haben jind fete werden werden 
ihr habt habet jeid — fetet werdet  werdet 
fie haben haben find fete werden werden 
PRETERITE. 


Sch hatte, J had, etc.; id) war, J was (as aux., T had), ete.; 
id) wurde, J became, ete. ; id) wiirde, J would (should) become 
(as aux. of the conditional, J would or should), ete. 

Indic. Subj. Indie. Subj. Indic. Subj. 

S. id) hatte hitte war wire wurde or ward wiirde 
du hatteft Hhatteft warft wareft rwurdeft or wardft wiirdeft 

er hatte hitte war wire wurde or ward wiirde 


P. wirhatten hatter waren waren wurden witrden 
ihr hattet Hattet mwar(e)t waret wurdet wiirdet 
fie hatten Hatten waren waren wurden witrden 


1. Aside from their employment as auxiliaries the verbs 
haben fein and werden are used in all the moods and tenses 
as independent verbs. For convenience of reference the 
remaining forms that may occur are appended below. 
Daben is conjugated with haben, fein and werden with jein. 


PERFECT. 


$ch habe gehabt, L have had, etc.; id) bin gewefen, Z have 
been, ete.; ic) bin geworden, T have become, ete. 


* The pronoun at the left is to be read with each of the forms in the 
horizontal line at the right. 
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Indic. 
S. id) habe gehabt bin gewefen ott geworden 
du Haft fe BN yy bift ~ 
ev hat fe ift “: ift “ 
P. wir haben, (CDE ey find , 
ihy habt —, fei. feid " 
fie haben, [VSD find - 
Subj. 
S. ich habe gehabt fei gewefen fet geworden 
du habeft , feieft ,, iG 
ev habe : fet a fet 4 
P. wiv haben, fete? feien 
ify habet feiet feiet i 
fie haben, ign oF feten 
PLUPERFECT. 


Sch hatte gehabt, I had had, ete.; id) war gewefen, [had 
been, etc.; ic) war geworden, Z had become, ete. 


Indic. 
S. id) hatte qehabt war gewefen war gelworden 
du hattejt , warft wart 2 
ee Hatten ay ee ie. war ; 
P. wiv atten , waren ,, waren, 
ihr Hattet , war(e)t ,, war(e)t 
fie Hatten, waren waren, 
Subj. 
S. ic) hatte gehabt wire gewefen wire geworden 
du Hitteft wiireft ,, wireft —_, 
er hitte - wire wiire * 
P. wir Hatten, wiren —, wiiten =, 
ihr hittet wiret wiret F 
fie Hitten wiiren wiren  , 
Fourure. 


Sch werde haben, 7 shall have, ete.; id) werde fein, J shail be, 
ete. ; ic) werde werden, / shall become, ete. 
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Indie. 

S. ic) werde haben  werde fein werde werden 
du wirjt . wift , wirft ie 
er wird ; wird, wird : 

P. wir werden _, werden ,, werden ,, 
ihr werdet _, werdet ,, werdet 
fie werden _, werden, werden, 

Subj. 

S. id) werde haben  werde fein werde werden 
du werdeft » werdeft », werdejt , 
er werde = werde =» werde = 

P. wir werden, werden » werden, 
ihr werdet werdet , werdet 
fie werden, werden », werden, 


Furure Perrecr. 
Sch werde gehabt haben, T shall have had, etc.; id) werde 
gewejen fein, I shall have been, etc.; id) werde geworden fein, 
I shall have become, ete. 


Indic. 

S. ich werde gehabt haben werbde gerwefen fein werbde gewordent fein 
dit wirft » re wirft re rf wirft i ry 
er wird 7 F wird ie 7 wird 7 a 

P. wir werden ,, - werden ,, % werden, o 
ihr werdet ,, x werdet ,, rp werdet , ii 
fie werden, ee werden ,, * werden, if, 

Subj. 

S. ich werde gehabt haben werde gewejen fein werbde gelworden fein 
Du werdeft , fe werdeft ,, rs werdeft , “ 
er werde ye ie werde ,, ir werde - ir 

P. wir werden , be werden ,, a werden  ,, 7 
ihr werdet re werdet ,, ee werdet —_,, ; 
fie werden, * werden ,, y werden, ‘ 

ConDITIONAL. 


Present: Sch witrde haben, L would (should) have, ete.; icf 
wiirde fein, J would (should) be, ete. ; id) wiirde werden, L would 
(should) become, ete. 
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S. id) witrde haben  witrde jem witrde werden 
Dut witrdejt witrdeft witrdeft —,, 
ev Wwitrde i wiirde wiirde oy 
P.. wiv wiirden __, wiirden _,, wiirden 
ihr witrdet witrdet _, witrdet so, 
fie wiirden _, wiirden ,, witrden —, 


Perfect: 3d) witrde gehabt haben, L would (should) have 
had, etc.; ich witrde gewejen jem, J would (should) have been, 
ete.; id) wiirde geworden fein, J would (should) have become, ete., 


S. ich wirde gehabt haben rwlirde gewejert jet wiirde geworden fein 


du iwiirdeft ,, a oiirdeft —_, i wiirdeft —,, i 
er twilrde 4 ri olirde F wilirde FS yf 
P. wir wiirder _,, % YolirDdDelt y wirden —_,, * 
iby witrdet =. rwitrdet so, ¥ witrdet 7 Py 
fie wiirden o wiirden ,, - wirden ss, A 
IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. 
habe (du), have (thou). jet (du), be (thou). 
habe er, let him have. jet er, let him be. 


werde (du), become (thou). 
werde er, let him become. 


Plural. 
haben wir, let us have. jeter wir, let us be. 
habt (ihr), have (ye). jeid (thr), be (ye). 
haben fie, let them have. feien jie, let then be. 


werden wir, lef ws become. 
werbdet (ihr), become (ye). 
werden fie, let them become. 


INFINITIVE. 


Present: (3u) haben, (40) have; (3u) fein, (fo) be; (u) 
werden, (to) become. 


Perfect: gehabt zu haben, fo have had ; gewefen 3u fein, lo 
have been ; geworden 31 fein, to have become, 
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PanrrTiciPle. 
Present: habend, having ; feiend, being ; werdend, becoming. 


Perfect : gehabt, had ; gewejen, been ; geworden, become. 


172. Remarks on the above Paradigms. Notice particu- 
larly the difference between corresponding indicative and 
subjunctive forms, such as hajt-babeft, hat—habe, tft-fet, 
wird-werde. The translation of the subjunctive depends 
on the character of the sentence; e. g., er habe Geduld, let 
him have patience ; edel jet der Menjch, let man be noble ; es jet 
wabr oder faljd, be i true or false ; id) fragte ihn, ob er franf 
jet, J asked him if he was (were) sick. 


1. The third person plural, with fie written Cie, is used 
as a second person in polite address. 


2. The preterite subjunctive is equivalent in meaning 
to the present conditional, and the pluperfect subjunctive 
to the perfect conditional ; thus eg wire fonderbar, 7 would 
be strange, is the same as e8 wiirde fonderbar fein, and es wire 
jonderbar gewefen, it would have been strange, = e& wiirde jou- 
derbar gewefen fet. 


8. The third person singular and first person plural of 
the imperative are supplied from the subjunctive ; they 
require the subject to be expressed, wir always after the 
verb, er either before or after. The subjects du and ihr 
are usually omitted. The third person plural of the im- 
perative (also supplied from the subjunctive) is little 
used, except as a second person, in polite address. @ie 1s 
. always expressed and always follows the verb; e. g., haben 
Sie Geduld, have patience. 

4. These remarks apply, in principle, to all verbs what- 
goever. 

EXERCISE XXXII. 


Reaping Lesson: Forms or haben, fein anp werden. 


173. Rule of Order IV: Compound Tenses. Tn an 
independent sentence the uninflected part of a com- 
pound tense, i. e., the infinitive or participle, comes 
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last; in a dependent sentence the inflected auxiliary 
comes last and is immediately preceded by the unin- 
flected part. Thus we have: 


a. In the normal order: ic) habe ihn feit geftern nit 
gejehen, J have not seen him since yesterday ; Sie werden mich 
heute abend zu Hanfe finden, you will find me at home this 
evening ; e8 witrde mir grofe Freude gemadjt haben, if would 
have given me great pleasure. 

b. In the inverted order: feit geftern habe ic) ihn micht 
gejehen; Heute abend werden Sie mid) zu Hanfe finden; mir 
wiirde e8 groge Freude gemacht haben. 

c. In the dependent order : ich wei} gewift, dafi ich ihn jeit 
geftern nicjt gefehen habe, 2 know for certain that I have not 
seen him since yesterday ; e8 ijt wabhrjdetnlich, day Ste mid) 
heute abend gu Haufe finden werden, 2 is probable that you will 
jind me at home this evening ; ich verfichere Sie, Da es mir 
groge Freunde gemacht haben wiirde, J assure you that it would 
have given me great pleasure. 


Meine liebe Schwefter! Wo bijt Du denn eigentlid)?? Es 
werden morgen vierzehi Tage fet, dafg ic) feine Beile von Dir 
oder von der Mutter gehabt habe.” Vielleicht jeid hr auf der 
Wusftelhing tr Chicago gewefen, aber i dent Falle wiirdet Shr 
dod) Beit gehabt haben, etm paar Worte an mid) zu fdhreiben. 
Wenn Ou mv midht franf gewejen bijt! Bch fage mir gwar 
bfters*: Get ruhig, hHade Geduld; aber die Zeit wird mir am 
Ende dod) gar gu lang.* Beh wiirde allerdings gefagter fern, 
Hattejt Ow den Unfall nicht gehabt,? dem ich fam die Veforgnis® 
micht Los werden, dafy derjelbe’ vielleicht fchlimmer gevefen ift, als 
Shr anfangs * zu glauben geneigt wart.® 

Seit einem Monat bin ich wicht jo fleigiq gewefen, wie frither, 
weshalb meine Gefundheit bedentend befjer geworden tft. Sed) 
bitte Didj, dem Vater zu fagen, dafy es mir Lieb” wire, wenn teh 
fity nddften Monat einen fleinen Zujdhufy an Tafdhengeld hatte, 
E8 wird nimlic) bald die Beit der qrofen Meffe fet, und es wire 
dod)" unangenehm, wemr te) mic) dabet gu fehr einzufehrinfen” 
hatte. Crwarte dtesmal feinem langen Brief von mir, Sd) habe 
{jon mehrere Stunden die Feder in der Hand gehabt und bin des 
Sehretbens * miide geworden. 
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EXERCISE XXXIIa. 

1. Ihave been very sick. 2. It would be a pity if he 
were “not at home. 3. On the 11th of February I shall 
be seventeen years old. 4. Many think they would be” 
happy if they only had“ money. 5. He had always been 
my friend. 6. I had always had a friend in“ him. 7. It 
was late, the air had become very cold, and we still had a 
long way before us. 8. Let him only have patience and 
everything will turn out™ well in the” end. 9. My 
German would be better perhaps if I had had a better 
teacher. 10. He would have become famous if he had 
only been more industrious. 11. It would be possible if 
I had more time. 12. Next week” I shall be at home 
every evening.” 13. How much money have I had? 
14. Do you know” how much money I have had this 
month “? 

VocaBuLaRy. 
Ausftellung, f. w., exposition. | genetgt, pple. adj., inclined. 
bedentend, pple. adj., signif- los, adj., rid of, free from, 


icant; as adv., notably. loose. 

Beforgnis, f. s. 2, fear, solici- | Meffe, / w., fair, mass. 
tude. mitde, adj., tired. 

et nfdjra'nfen, v., limit. | Ofters, adv., often, oft. 


jdlimm, adj., bad, [slim]. 
Bufduz, m. s. 2 (pl. it), ad- 


fleigig, adj., industrious. 
gar, adv., quite, altogether. 


Geduld, f. w., patience. dition, increase. 
gefakt, pple. adj., composed, | ;war, adv., to be sure, for- 
calm. sOotn. 


Nores.—! eigentlid) ; about = pray tell, or I’d like to know.—? dak 
id}... . gehabt Habe, that I have not had, i. e., since I have had.— 
3 Zfters; from djter, comparative of oft, but without comparative 
meaning (see Ex. XX, n. 1).—‘ wird... gu fang, is really (doch) becoming 
at last quite too long. hitteft Du... . nidt gehabt, if you had not had ; 
the pret. and plup. subj. are used, with or without wenn, to denote a 
condition which is contrary to fact. When wenn is omitted the con- 
ditional idea is expressed, as in English, by the inverted order ; hiitteft 
Du nicht gehabt being = wenn Du nicht qehabt hatteft—* Beforgnis, 
ace. depending upon los ; fanm nidjt fos werden = cannot get rid of ; fam 
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being pres. ind. 1. pers. sing. of fiunen.—7 Derfelbe, it, i. e., the acci- 
dent (§ 134, 1).—8 anfangé, at first; see § 4, 1, a.—® watt; dependent 
order after al8 — than.—" fieb, agreeable.— Doth, surely.— eingue 
fdranfen, fo limit. Observe that the 31 of the infinitive comes between 
the parts of the verb. Such verbs, called separable eompounds, will 
be explained further on —3 pes Sdhreibens mide, tired of writing. 
Notice that the gen. precedes the adj. on which it depends.—' were, 
wave; see n. 5 above.— think they would be, defer, fie wiirden. . . 
fein, or, deufeit, daf fie. ... fein tviirden; Daf can be omitted, just as 
‘that’ may bein Eng., and in that case the order of the dependent 
clause is normal.—" had, batten; see n. 5 above.—" in, an with dat.— 
turn out well, gut werden.—? in the, am.— acc. of time.— 
4 know, wwiffer. 


174. Weak and Strong Verbs. Verbs are divided 
into two great classes, called Weak and Strong. A 
weak verb forms its preterite first person singular by 
adding te or cte to the stem, as mach-en, mach-te; redzen, 
red-ete. A strong verb forms its preterite by means of 
an internal vowel-change, called ‘ablaut,’ as fonmen, 
fam. 

1. The perfect participle of a weak verb always ends in 
t or et, as gemadyt, gevedet ; that of a strong verb ends in en, 
as gefommen. 

a. Verbs in te’ren, which are always weak, do not take 
the prefix qe in the perfect participle; thus fr itudte’r 
ines ae anes Bees ea 


Tart Weak ConsuGarion. 
175, Examples : loben, fo praise ; folgen, to follow. 


PRESENT. 


I praise, ete.; I follow, ete. 


Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. 
id) Lobe lobe folge folge 
dit Lobft lobeft folgft folgeft 
ev lobt lobe folgt folge 
wi loben lobent folgen folgen 
thr Lobt lobet folgt folget 
fie [oben {oben folgen folgen 
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PRETERITE. 


I praised, ete.; I followed, ete. 


Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. 
id) lobte lobte folgte folgte 
du Lobteft lobteft folgteft folgteft 
ev lobte lobte folgte folgte 


wit lobtern = Lobten folgten folgten 
ihr lobtet lobtet folgtet folgtet 
jie lobten lobten folgten folgten 


PERFECT. 
I have praised, ete.; I have followed, ete. 


Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. 
id) habe gelobt habe gelobt bint gefolgt jet gefolgt 
du hajt a habeft , bijt , feteft , 
er hat jr habe _,, ift * a ees 
wit haben, haben, find =, feien ,, 
ihr habt |, habet , jeid ss, {ciel 
fie haben, haben __,, find, feien 

PLUPERFECT. 
L had praised, etc.; I had followed, ete. 

Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. 
id) hatte gelobt hatte gelobt war gefolgt ware gefolgt 
du hattejt _, Hattejt ,, warft ,, wiareft ,, 
er hatte x hatte , war, wire , 
wir Hatten ,, fhitten , waren wiren 
thr hattet _,, hittet war(e)t ,, wdret , 
fie batten, hitten , waren wiren 

Fourvure. 
L shall praise, ete.; I shall follow, ete. 

Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. 
id) werde loben werde foben werbde folgen — werbde folqen 
du wirft , werdeft _,, wirft , werbeft ,, 
er wird a werde ,, wird, werde 
wir werden, werden _, werden ,, werden, 
ihr werdet werdet , werdet ,, werdet _, 


fie werden, werden , werden ,, Wwerdelt _,, 
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Furvure PeErFect. 


T shall have praised, ete.; I shall have followed, ete. 


Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. 
ich werde gelobt haben  werde gelobt haben werde gefolgt fein werbde gefolgt jetn. 
Dut wtrft ih i" werdeft 4 ” wirft ” a werdeft » in 
er wird " v werde an wird a5 i werde 9 
wir werden ,, ” werden ” werden », a werden 7 
ihr werdet " werdet i werdet » fy werdet pe 
fie werden ” werden ” werden » Pi werden ” 
ConDITIONAL. 
Present. 


I would (should) praise, etc.; I would (should) follow, ete. 


id) witrde Loben wiirde folgen 

du witrdeft ,, wiirdeft , 

ex WwiirdDe =, wiirde =, 

wir iwiirden |, wiirden =, 

ihy witrdet ,, wiirdet 

fie wiirden wiirden 
Perfect. 


I would (should) have praised, ete.; I would (should) have 
followed, ete. 


ich wiirde gelobt haben witrde gefolgt fein 

Du iwiirdeft As wiirdeft » =» 

ex witrde n a witrde - i 

wir witrden _,, * miner 

ihr witrdet _,, . Twiedee 

fie wiirden _, ~ Wwirdem 45» 5 

IMPERATIVE. 

lobe (bu), praise (thou). folge (du), follow (thou). 
lobe er, let him praise. folge er, let him follow. 
{oben wi, let us praise. folgen wir, let us follow. 
lobt (ihr), praise (ye). folgt (ihr), follow (ye). 


loben fie, let them praise. folgen fie, let them Sollow. 
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INFINITIve. 
Present: (31) loben, (fo) praise ; (3u) folgen, (to) follow. 
Perfect : gelobt zu haben, to have praised ; gefolgt 3u fein, to 
have followed. 


PArTICIPLeE. 


Present: lobend, praising ; folgend, following. 
Perfect: gelobt, praised ; gefolgt, followed. 


176. Use of the Connecting Vowel ce. While most 
weak yerbs, like the examples given above, apply the 
endings jt, t and te directly to the stem (except in the 
present subjunctive), there are others that insert the 
yowel e before these endings in order to facilitate pro- 
nunciation. Such are: 


1. Verbs whose stems end in d ort; e. g., from rebden, 
to talk, du redeft, er redet, ic) redete, geredet. 


2. Verbs whose stem ends in m or n preceded by a 
consonant ; e. g., from redjnen, to reckon, du redjneft, ev 
redjnet, id) recynete, geredynet. 


3. Verbs whose stem ends in an s-sound (but only be- 
fore ft, not before t or te); e. g., from rajen, to rage, du 
rajeft, but er rajt, er rafte, geraft. 


177. Verbs in efn and ern. Verbs in eln and ern usually 
drop the e of these suffixes before the e of the first person 
singular, but retain it elsewhere ; thus from hanbdeln, to 
act, id) handle, du handelft, er handelt, wir handeln, id) handelte, 
gehandelt, etc. 


178, Irregular Weak Verbs. A few weak verbs have 
internal vowel change in the preterite and perfect par- 
ticiple ; e. g., fennen, fo know, preterite fannte, participle 
gefannt. For a list of these verbs see § 330. 
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EXERCISE XXXIII. 
CoLLOQuy : WEAK VERBS. 
Ve 


BVater, der Lehrer fagte uns Heute, da wir bald wet neue 
Biicher brauchen witrden. 

Alfo mache dic) fort? zur Buehhandlung und faufe fie. Slick 
Licherweife* haft du das Geld dazu. 

Du meinft doch nicht dag Geld, das du mir geftern ge) djentt 
hajt ? ° 

Gewif} meine id) da8. Was hajt du damit gemacht ?* 

Dafitr habe ich mir ein Paar Schlittjduhe gefaujt. 

Du junger Shelm! Du wirft mic) nod) gum Vettler machen.” 
—Was fiir Biicher verlangft dr denn ? 

Ein englijdes Lefebuch und Wirterbud). Ge) Hoffe, dag ou 
jedenfalls diefen Rauf billigen wirjt. 

Da haft du recht,” mein Sohn; deinen englijden Studien bin 
id) ftets mit Sntereffe gefolgt. Geid ihr denn mit der Grammatif 
fdjon fertig ? 

Nein, noc) nidjt; aber dev Lehrer meint, da es jest an der 
Beit wire,’ neben der Granumatif eine letdhte Leftiive zu verfuchen. 

Da hat der Lehrer gewif redjt. Cine Sprache wird man tmmer 
am beften aus der Sprache felbjt lernen. 

Wie meinjt di das — dod) nicht, dafR es befjer gewefen wire, 
wenn wir iiberhaupt fetne Grammatif fiudiert hatten ? 

Mein; das witrde id) nur damn jfagen, wenn du noc) ein Kind 
wiireft. 

Tie 

Father, have you any money by you? The teacher 
says that I shall soon need some more new books. 

Well, I gave* you some money yesterday. That will 
suffice, will it not? 

Yes, but that was, as you Say, a present. You surely 
did not suppose’ that I would buy books with that? 

You young rogue! You talk as if you still had" the 
money in your pocket. 

And so I have"; but I am going” to buy mea pair of 
skates with it. 
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Oh, that’s it—Well, what books do you want, then? 

In the first place,“ a German reader. You will surely 
be glad to hear that." 

Yes, I want you to learn German thoroughly. But 
are you through with the grammar already ? 

No, we have only had twenty exercises; there are™ 
forty in the book. 

I hope that you will do the remaining ones too." 

Oh, of course ; we shall still have grammar every other 
day.” 

EXERCISE XXXITI a. 

1. I fetched a chair, seated myself, and waited. 2. Some 
one knocked ; I opened the door and asked who was" 
there, but no one answered. 3. We talked of*" books; he 
showed great knowledge, and I learned much. 4 I told 
him* what I thought, but it made no difference ; he did 
not believe me.* 5. I have heard nothing of” the affair. 
6. I shall always esteem her. 7. You will soon hear from 
me. 8. He will show you~ the way. 9. Let some one 
open a window. 10. He has studied two years at” a 
German university. 11. Who would have believed it! 
12. You have learned much; soon you will no longer” 
need a teacher. 13. I have bought me“ a new house. 
14. I have always followed your advice.” 


VocABULARY. 


REMARK.—The weak verbs, not counting compounds, which have already 
been introduced in the preceding exercises, are as follows: Angftigen, antworten, 
brauchen, Danfen, dauern, deuten, feblen, fragen, freuen, glauben, holen, horen, hiiten, 
flopfen, fojten, lauten, leben, legen, lernen, lieben, loben, machen, meinen, dffnen, reden, 
ruben, jagen, fcagen, fegen, jptelen, ftecfen, ftimmen, jtudteren, warten, wohnen, wiinfchen, 
geigen. For the irregular weak verbs bringen, denfen, fennen, nennen, see § 330. 


Aufgabe, f. w., exercise. | geniigen, v. w., be enough, 
Bettler, m. s. 1, beggar. suffice. 

billigen, v. w., approve. | glitcélicherwetje, adv., fortu- 
dann, adv., then. nately, [lucky-wise |. 


fertig, adj., ready ; fertiq mit, | Gramma’tif, / w., grammar. 
through with. qriindlic), adj.. thorough. 
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Handlung, / w., shop, store. 

hoffen, v. w., hope. 

jedenfalts, adv., at any rate. 

Rauf, m. s. 2 (pl. du), pur- 
chase. 

faufen, v. w., buy. 

Reftii/re, 6. w., text for read- 
ing, [lecture]. 

Lefebudj, nm. s. 3, reading- 
book, reader. 

neben, prep. (dat. and ace.), 
beside, along with. 


VERB. 


ob, sub. conj., whether ; als 
ob, as if. 

Schelm, m. s. 2, rogue, scamp. 

jenfen, v. w., present, give. 

SAHlittjduh, m. s. 4%, skate, 
[slide-shoe |. 

ftets, adv., always, [stead-ily |. 

itbrig, adj., remaining, [over-]. 

verlangen, v. w., demand, 
want, [-long]. 

perjudjen, v. w., try, [-seek]. 

Wirterbud, n. 5.3, dictionary, 


[ word-book ]. 


Nores.—' mathe did) fort, be off, get you gone.—* Gliidliherweife ; 
formed from the gen. gliiclicjer Weife (QScife = manner) used adver- 
bially.—3 gefdjenft Haft, gave, not have given ; Ger. often uses the perf. 
where Eng. prefers a pret.‘ gemadjt, done.—* mid) zum Settler 
madjen, make me a beggar ; see § 265, 2, a.—* Da Haft Du redt, there you 
are right; to BE right = rect haben, not recht jein.—7 Daf... . tare, 
that it would be in order.—§ T gaye; use the perf.—® yon surely did not 
suppose, dit meinteft doc) wohl nicht—? had, hattejt, in dependent 
order (see Ex, XXXII, n. 5).—" And so I have, und id) h abe e8 and 
wirflic).—” T am going, ic) 1erde.—" In the first place, erjtens.— 
4 You will... . that, das wirft du dod) wohf gern biren.—» I want 
you to learn, ic) wiinjde dag di... . Lerneft (subj.).—'s there are, es 
find.—" too, auch, before die librigen. ‘every other day, alle 3wei 
Lage, following noc) and preceding Grammatif.— was, jet or waire.— 


* of, von.—*! Use the dat.—* at, auf, with dat. 2 no longer, nicht 
mehr, 


Tue Srrona ConsuGAtrion. 


179, Characteristics. The distinguishing characteris- 
tics of all strong verbs are, as we have seen, (1) vowel- 
change in the preterite and (2) the ending cnt in the 
perfect participle. To these may be added two others 
which are found only in certain verbs, viz.: (3) vowel- 
change in the present indicative and imperative, and 
(4) umlaut in the preterite subjunctive. 
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180. Formation of the Preterite. The vowel of the 
preterite indicative is always different from that of the 
infinitive. The first and third persons singular have 
no ending; elsewhere the endings are as in the 
present. 

1. The final consonant of the stem usually remains the 
same in all the principal parts, as in geben, gab, gegeben. 
But a consonant is everywhere liable to be doubled to 
indicate that the preceding vowel is short; e. g., bitten, bat, 
gebeten ; reiten, ritt, geritten. In a few verbs the consonant 
changes ; e. g., jiehen, 30g, gejogen. 

2. The preterite subjunctive, first person singular, is 
regularly formed by adding e to the corresponding in- 
dicative form, with umlaut of the root-yowel if possible ; 
e. g., hielt-hielte (from halten); gab—gibe (from geben). 


181. Formation of the Perfect Participle. The ending 
is always en. The root-yowel may be like that of the 
infinitive, as in geben, gab, geqeben; or like that of the 
preterite, as in reiten, ritt, gevitten; or unlike either, 
as in jingen, jang, gejungen. 

1. The prefix ge is required. For the omission of it in 
certain rare cases see § 188, 3, a. 


182. Vowel-Change in the Present. This affects three 
forms only, viz.: the second and third person singular 
of the present indicative, and in some verbs the second 
person singular of the imperative. The changes that 
take place are as follows : 


1. Radical a becomes a in the indicative, but remains 
unchanged in the imperative ; thus from tragen, to bear, 
ic) trage, du tragft, er triigt, wir tragen, imperative trage. 

2. Radical e if short becomes 1, and if long becomes ie, 
both in the indicative and imperative ; thus from elfen, 
to help, ich helfe, di hilfft, ev bilft, wir helfen, imperative hil ; 
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from feben, fo see, icf fehe, dut fiehjt, ex fieht, wi fehen, impera- 
tive fieh. 

3. Other vowels and the diphthongs remain unchanged. 

a. To each of the above rules there are some excep- 
tions, for which consult the list of strong verbs in 
§ 331. In learning the forms of a strong verb atten- 
tion must be given to its vowel-changes no less than to 
its principal parts. 


183. The Dropping of the Connecting Vowel. Strong 
verbs usually reject the connecting vowel in those 
forms of the present that have undergone yowel- 
change. If then the stem ends in t, so that two t’s 
would be brought together in the third person sin- 
etlar, the two contract to one; thus ¢3 gilt, for gilt’t, 
from qelten, fo be worth. Otherwise the rules for the 
use of the connecting vowel are the same as in the case 
of weak verbs. 

1. The following examples will show the difference in 
the present inflection of like-sounding strong and weak 
verbs. 


Strong. Weak. 
id) halte, du haltft, ev Halt ich walte, du walteft, er waltet 
* teh lade, dat Ladft, er lidt id) bade, du badeft, erDadet 


ich effe, dwift (or iffeyt), ev ift ich prejfe, du preffeft, ev pregt 


2. The imperative second person singular omits the 
final e in those verbs that have i or ie changed from e; 
thus lies, from lefen; bilf, from elfen; but trage, from 
Tragen. 


184. Examples of Strong Conjugation: jchen, to see; 
fallen, to fall. 


CONJUGATION. 


PRESENT. 
T see, ete.; I fall, ete. 


Indic. Subj. Indic. 
ich febe jebe falle 
du fiebjt febejt fallft 
ev jieht fehe fallt 
wir jehen fehen fallen 
ibr feht jehet fallt 
fie feben fehen fallen 

PRETERITE. 


I saw, ete.; I fell, ete. 


Indie. Subj. Indie. 
id) jah faihe fiel 
du fabjt faheit fielft 
er fah faihe fiel 
wir jabhen fahen fielen 
ihr fabht fahet fielt 
fie faben jahen fielen 

PERFECT. 


Subj. 
falle 
falleft 
Talle 
fallen 
fallet 
fallen 


Subj. 
fiele 
fielejt 
fiele 
ftelen 
fielet 
fielen 


T have seen, etc.; I have fallen, ete. 
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Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. 
id) Habe gefehen habe gejehen bin gefallen fet gefallen 
du Haft ~ habejt ,, bift feieft , 
er hat = habe a ift + fet . 
wir haben, haben ,, find, feten ,, 
ihr habt Sl, habet ,, feid : Wet uy 
fie haber, haben , find, feien 

PLUPERFECT. 
Thad seen, ete.; I had fallen, ete. 

Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. 
ic) hatte gefehen hatte gefehen war gefallen wire gefallen 
du hatteft ,, hitteft warft wireft 
ev hatte - hatte _,, wary wire  » 
wir fatten, hitten ,, waren » waren 
ihr hattet _,, hattet ,, war(e)t » wiiret. 

*, hitten , waren , wiren , 


fie Hatten 
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Future. 
I shall see, etc.; I shall fall, ete. 

Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. 
ich werbde fehen werde fehen werde fallen  werbde fallen 
Du wirft =» werdeft ,, wirft  » werdeft 
ex wird werde wird 3 werde 
wit werden werden werden ,, werden 
iy werdet , werdet ,, werdet  , werdet _, 
fie werden, werden werden, werden, 


Furure PErrecr. 
T shall have seen, etc.; I shall have fallen, ete. 


Indie. Subj. Indie. Subj. 
ich werde gefehen haben  werde gejehen baben  werbde gefallen fein — werbe gefallen jetn 
Du wirft ” if werdeft (9 wirjt " Ai werbdejt 1" 
er wird ” nn werde rr wird Wh ” werbde “5 ” 
wir werden i werden ” werden " werden yy 
thr werdet " werdet ,, rh werdet ” werdet 7 
fie werden, i werden " werden ” werden =, , 
ConDITIONAL. 
Present. 
I would (should) see, ete.; I would (should) fall, ete.; 
id) witrde fehen wiirde fallen 
Dut wiirdeft wiirdeft _,, 
ev wiirde 7 wiirde —, 
wir wiirden _,, wiirden _,, 
iby wiirdet wiirdet _,, 
fie wiirden wiirden 
Perfect. 


T would (should) have seen, ete.; I would (should) have 
fallen, ete,; 


id) wiirde gefehen haben witrde gefallen fein 
Dut Wwiirdeft —_,, i, witrdeft _,, ' 
ev Wwitrde + wiirde ; e 
wit wiirden . witrden ‘j 
iby wiirdet ‘ wiirdet —_, B 
jie wiirden m wiirden 
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IMPERATIVE. 
fieh (du), see (thou). jalle (du), fall (thou). 
fehe er, let him see. falle er, let him fall. 
jehen wir, let us see. fallen wir, let us fall. 
jeht (ihr), see (ye). fallt (ihr), fall (ye). 
fehen jie, let them see. fallen fie, let them fall. 
INFINITIVE. 


Present: (31) fehen, (lo) see ; (31) fallen, (to) fall. 
Perfect: gefehen 3u haben, to have seen; gefallen 3u fein, to 
have fallen. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Present: jehend, seeing ; fallend, falling. 
Perfect: gejehen, seen; gefallen, fallen. 


185. Irregular Strong Verbs. The three verbs gehen, 
go, jtehen, stand, and thun, do, are irregular in that they 
form their preterite and perfect participle from a stem 
different from that of the present. They are also 
without vowel-change in the present. The principal 
parts are gehen, ging, gegangen; jtehen, jtand, gejtanden: 
thun, that, qethan. The simple tenses of the indicative 
are inflected as follows: 


Present. Preterite, 
id) gehe ftehe  thue qing ftand — that 
bu gehft ftehft — thuft qing{t  ftandft  thatft 
er geht fteht  thut ging ftand that 
wir gehen ftehen thun gingen ftanden thaten 
ihe geht fteht — thut gingt  ftandet —thatet 
jie gehen ftehen thun qingen ftanden thaten 


1. The other forms are regular, geen being conjugated 
with fein, ftejen and thun with haben. 


186. Verbs of Mixed Inflection. A number -of verbs 
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which were once strong have passed over, wholly or in 
part, to the weak conjugation ; e. g., rachen, roch, gerochen, 
to avenge, is now usually conjugated rachen, rachte, 
gervacht. 

1. Thus strong and weak forms from the same verb 
may exist side by side. When this is the case they are 
sometimes associated with difference of meaning; e. g., 
jejeiden, to separate, makes fchied, gefdieden, when intransi- 
tive, but fdjetdete, gefdyeidet, when transitive. 


EXERCISH XXXIV. 
READING LESSON: STRONG VERBS. 


187. Rule of Order V: Dependent Infinitives, A de- 
pendent infinitive, with or without ju, comes at the end 
of the sentence; e. @., ith habe nichts mit der Sache 3 thun, 
T have nothing to do with the affair; wh hirte thn gejtern 
Diejelbe Bemerfung machen, L heard him make the same 
remark yesterday. 


1. An infinitive dependent upon a verb which itself 
stands in the dependent order generally comes just 
before the verb if unmodified, but after if modified by an 
_object or an adverb; e. g., obwobl id) ihn gu antworten 
aebeten hatte, though I had askea him to answer ; but obwoht 
ich ih gebeten hatte, meine Frage zu beantworten, though Thad 
asked him to answer my question, 


Meet Leber Freand! Cnodlich haft Qu Dein langes Sshweigen 
gebrocen ; Det Brief vom 12. diejes Monats rift mir foeben zu 
Handen’ gefomrmen, Fitr die Nachrichten, die Qu mir aus der 
Heimat giebft”, danke te) Dir herztid), obwoh{ andere Freunde mir 
gum Teil* fdjon tiber diefelben Dinge gefdjrieben batten. Sah 
JehlicRe * aus Deinem Briefe, dai es Dix gut geht, und dak Du 
feine Gefahy taujft, an® der Sdhwindfucht zu fterben. Die Bee 
jehretbung Deiner Meife nach Chicago war mir hidh{t intereffant. 
Was Ou nicht alles gefehen Haft! Und i wie furzer Beit! Denn 
e8 fdjeint, dae Du nav dret oder vier Tage dort geblieben bift. 
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Nam, id) habe and) fitrslid) cine fleine Meife gemacht, — eine 
Hupwanderwng “im Harzgebirge. Bielleidht wirft Qu gern davon 
Hoven. Sd) hatte viel von den Schinheiten diefer Gegend gehirt 
und gelefen, und war natitrlic) redjt neugierig darauf® geworden. 
Vor etwa zwei Woden fprac) ich eines Tages® davitber mit einem 
Vefannten, der meine Meugterde zu teilen fcjien, und wir trafen 
die Verabredung, dew bevithmten Broden” zufammen in Augen- 
chet zu nehmen.” 

EXERCISE XXXIV a. 

1. She speaks, reads, and writes German very well. 2. 
The picture hangs too high. 3. He does not keep ™ his 
word. 4. My physician advises a long walk every day,” 
but that’ takes too much time. 5. What would you give 
for it? 6. I asked” him to remain. 7. How long did 
you remain? 8. I found him as” he was lying by the 
way, helped him” upon” his feet and gave him™ some 
money. 9. I came home late,” sat a while by the stove, 
wrote a few letters, and then went to bed. 10. You have 
done much for me. 11. I have written three letters, but 
he has not answered. 12. We have remained too long 
already. 14. If you had come a little earlier, I should 
have found* you. 14. I now saw that we had gone too 
far. 

Note.—The strong verbs, not counting compounds, which have been in- 


troduced in the preceding exercises are as follows (for their yvowel-changes 
see, if in doubt, $331): 


bitten bat gebeter raten viet geraten 
*bletben —blieb geblieben jehetient fcjien gefdjiernent 
finden fand gefunden {hreibe fdyrieb gejdjriebent 
geben gab gegebeu jehen jah gejehen 
*qehent gig gegartgeit *fetit war geiwefen 
Hatten hielt gehalten fiben jap gejefjert 
heiRen hiep geheipent jprechen {prad) gejprochen 
Helfer half geholfen fteher ftaud geftandent 
*fonunen fam gefomnien thu that gethan 
{ejent {ag gelejen tragei trig getragen 
liege lag gelegen * werdelt ward geworden 
wirde 
nefmen mahi genomimen giehen 309 qezogeit 


* Aux. fein. 
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VOCABULARY. 


( et : i sub. conj., although. 
Augenfdein, m. s. 2, view, | obwobl, sub. COnj., & g 


[eye-shine]. | jdliefen, v. s. (Fehlop, gefdjlof- 
befannt, adj., known; as subst., | fen), infer, conclude. 

acquaintance. jcjiweigen, Vv. &. ({dwreg, gee 
Befdreibung, f. w., descrip-_ jdjwiegen), to be silent. 

tion. Shwindjudt, / w., consump- 
bredjen, v. s. (brad, gebrodjen), | tion. 

break. | foeben, adv., just now, [s0- 


endlic), adv., finally, [end-]. even]. ; 

Fup, m. s. 2 (pl. ithe), foot. | fterben, v. s. (ftarb, geftorben, 
Gefahr, f. w., danger. aux. jem), die, [starve]. 
Heimat, f. w., home, [home-]. | teilen, v. w., share, [deal]. 
herglic), adj., heart-y, cordial. | trejfen, v. s. (traf, getvoffen), 


fiirzlid), adv., lately. hit, hit upon. 

faufen, v. s. (Lief, gelaufen, aur. | BVera'bredung, f. w., agree- 
fein), run, [leap]. ment, arrangement. 

Neugierde, #7 w., curiosity. zufammen, adv., together. 


neugierig, adj., curious. 


Nores.—! gu Oanden fommen; see Ex. XXIV, n. 3.—* giebft; the 
e being long, giebft, gicb, imv. gicb are the regular forms ; but gibft, 
gibt, gib also occur. gum Teil, in part. + falieRe ; notice that 
fclieRen has gejdfoffen (mot gejch{ofen), in the perf. pple. This means 
that the o isshort.— {aujfft ; contrary to § 182, 3, aufen makes du lanfft, 
ev fanft (imv. fanf) ; Gefahr tafe = to run a risk.—® qn, of ; the name 
of the malady from which one suffers, or of which one dies, is put in 
the dat. with an.—7 Fupwanderung, pedestrian tour.—s Darauf, with 
regard to it.—® eines Tages, oneday ; for the gen. of time see § 451, 2.— 
10 Broden, Brocken ; the highest summit of the Harz Mts.— nehinen; 
by way of exception to § 182, 2, nehinet makes dit ninunft, er ninunt, 
imy. nimm. Ju WXargenfdjeim nehmen = to inspect, take a view of.— 
keep, halten.—® every day, acc.—" thats das, rather than der.— 
ask, bitten.—® as, wie (sub. conj.).— Use the dat.—8 upon, auf with 
ace. —"™ home late; see § 96, 1.— then went, ging dant. 2! I should 
have found, litte ich gefunden or wiirde id). 2, gefunden haben, The 
reason for the inverted order is explained further on in § 200, 
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EXERCISE XXXYV. 
READING LESSON: THE SAME CONTINUED. 


Am naichfter Tage fubren wir mit der Cifenbahn’? bis nad) 
Wernigerode,?> und von da gingen wir zu Fug nad) Bllenburg, 
einent fleinen Dorje, weldhes ungefiihr vier Stunden® vom Broden- 
qipfel entfernt* liegt. Hier fanden wir bald et gutes Gafthaus, 
wo wir uns ziemlich frith gu Bett leqten. Amr folgenden Prorgen 
hingen Leidjte Wolfen am Himmel, und man riet® uns, auf gutes 
Petter zu warten. CEs mitre beffer gewejen, wenn wir diefem 
Rate gefolgt waren, aber dazu waren wir zu ungeduldig. Wir 
hielten® die leidjten Wolfen nicht fiir gefabhritd. 

Alfo madhten wir uns frith auf den Weg," und am Anfang ging 
e8 auch wirflich fehr fin. Die Morgenluft war hidft angenehm, 
die Vogel jangen im den Biumen, und eine pradjtige Natur bot, 
wahrend wir hoher und hoher ftiegen, immer neve Reize. Iadjdem 
wir etwa eine Stunde gegangen waren, famen wir an einen 300 
Fup Hohen Felfen, weldjer den Iamen »olfenftein” tragt. Der- 
jelbe liegt didjt am Wege und ijt nidjt fewer zu befteigen.” Wir 
flommen aljo auf den Gipfel und jaen wohl eine halbe Stunde 
droben. 

EXERCISE XXXV a. 

1. The river runs through beautiful valleys. 2. He car- 
ries his head very high. 3. Let him be silent and go his 
way.” 4. Please shut the door—Il have already asked" 
you twice. 5. I have offered you” too much already. 6. It 
seemed impossible to mount higher. 7. At last we came 
to™ a little village, which was called Hochstein. 8. I met" 
her at” the station and we drove home together. 9. On 
the summit we found a little girl who offered us” the 
flowers that she had picked.” 10. I would be silent if 
only he had not broken his word. 11. I ran quickly to” 
the river, gave the child my hand and drew it to” the 
land. 12. The child would have died if I had not come. 
13. You would have fallen had I not taken you by the 
hand. 14. Who knows what Byron would have done if 
he had not died so young? 
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‘VOCABULARY. 


befteigen, v. s. (beftieg, beftie: | Himmel, m. s. 7, heaven, sky. 


gen), climb, — flimmen, v. s. (flomim, geflom- 
bieten, v. s. (bot, geboten), offer, men, aux. fein), climb. 
bid. nadjde'm, sub. conj., after. 


dicht, adj., close, dense, [tight]. | Natu’'r, /. w., nature. 
Dorf, n. s. 3, village, [thorp]. Metz, m. s. 2, charm. 


qefabrlicy, adj., dangerous. 
GSipfel, m.s. 2, peak, summit. 


aol, fm, cloud, (welkin} 


droben, adv., up there. fingen, . s. (Jang, gefungen), 
Sijenbahn, /. w., railway. sing. 
entjernt, adv., distant. fteigen, v. s. (ftieg, geftiegen, 
fahren, v. s. (fubr, gefahren, aux. jein), climb. 
auc. fein), travel, drive, u'ngeduldig, adj., impatient. 
[fare]. | Bogel, m. s. L (pl. b), bird, 
elfen, m. s. 1, rock. | [fowl]. 
Gafthaus, n.s. 3, inn, [guest- | wiihrend, sub. conj., while ; 
house |. | also prep. (gen.), during. 
| 
| 
| 


Nores.—' mit der Gifenbahnu ; Ex. XXUT, n. 4.— MWernigero’de, 
name of a little city in the Harz Mts.—3 Stunden, hours’ walk, leaques ; 
acc. of measure.— entfernt, distant, awau; the ace. of measure is 
often accompanied by an ady. of measure.-—® riet, advised. The verb 
also means to guess (Ex. XXX).—® hielten 3 hatte fiir regard as, con- 
sider.—7 fid) auf den Weg madden, to start, get under way. FuR ; used 
in the sing., as a measure of height, after a numeral.—9 bejtcigen is 
transitive, while fteigen is intransitive. The construction here requires 
a transitive verb.—"” way, «.cc., though gehenisintrans.; see § 266, 1.— 
ask, bitten; the order: dic) jdjom 31vetmal— Use the dat.; the 
order: dir don ju viel.—™ to, 3u.—"™ meet, treffen. —» at, auf with 
dat. —™ pick, bredyen.—" to, au with ace. 


EXERCISH XXXVI. 
READING LESSON : THE SAME CONTINUED. 


Dre Wusficht von dtejem PBintte werde ich fo bald nicht vergeffer. 
Wiihrend wir Hier jafen und plauderten, dewtete mein Metfe- 
famerad mehrmals * auf die Wolfen, welche immer nod) am Himmel 
Hingen und gerade jebt Hoher gu fteiqen und dichter gu werden 
fdjienen. Wir jahen, day es ein Gewwitter geben wiirde, and 
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Dachten” fofort an die Worte der Leute im Gaftharufe. Wher an® 
eine Hitcdfehr war jest nidjt mehr gu denfer; dazu glaubten* wir 
zu weit gegangen ju jet. Wlfo gingen wir weiter, da fet Obdad) 
ju fehen® war, nad) dem Gipfel des Berges gu.* evt jdpritten 
wir natitrlic) jdyneller, idem * wir alle paar Minuten® Blice nad 
dem Himmel warfen. Bon Beit zu eit liefen wir fogar eine 
fleine Strecfe, aber dag wurde bald ermiidend. Endlich brad das 
Gewwitter los, und was fitr ein Wetter! Der Megen fiel in 
Stromen, der Wind bhlies und heulte wie toll? und bog die 
Baume, da fie bracken. Blendende Blive jdpofjen itberall durch 
die Luft und fdjlugen bisweilen in die Baume. 


EXERCISE XXXVI a. 


1. He stands now where I stood ten yearsago. 2. The 
letter has been lying on my table a whole week. 3. We 


had mounted higher and higher and stood now upon the 
4, William Tell shot an apple from the head of 
his child. 5. His heart beats warm for the poor. 6. We 
have met and beaten them twice. 7. The thing bends, 
but it does not break. 8. The wind is blowing cold from 
the mountains; there will be a storm. 9. Prices have 
risen; everything has become dearer. 10. He cast one 
glance at” the crowd and strode quietly into the building. 
11. Poets have always sung of love and beauty. 12. How 
long have you been standing already? 13. Did you drive 
14. Why are you silent? Do you not 
15. That throws a strong light 


summit. 


or come on foot? 

see what you have done? 

upon” the whole affair. 
VocABULARY. 

Ausfidt, 7. w., view, [out- | Bilis, m. s. 2, flash, ightning. 
sight]. ermiiden, v. w., tire, fatigue. 
biegen, v. s. (bog, gebogen), | Gewitter, m. s. 4, thunder- 

bend, { bow]. storm. 
blajen, v. s. (bles, geblajen), | heulen, v. w., howl. 


blow. 
blenden, v. w., blind, dazzle. 


Blid, m. s. 2, glance. 


inde’m, sub. conj., while, since. 
Obdsadh, nv. s. 3, shelter, 
[-thatch |. 
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plaudern, v. w., chat. 

Regen, m. s. 1, rain. 

Mitdfehr, £ w., return. ; 
fchieRen, v. s. (fehok, gefdoffen), 


shoot. 


VERB. 


Stree, f. w., stretch, dis- 
tance. 

Strom, m. s. 2 (pl. 6), stream, 

toll, adj., mad. 

itberall, adv., everywhere. 


vergefjen, v. Ss. (vergaR, ver- 
gefien), forget. 

werjen, V. S. (Warf, geworfen), 
throw, cast, | warp]. 

Wind, m. s. 2, wind. 


fhlagen, v. s. ({hlug, gefdjla- 
gen), strike, [slay]. 

fcjreiten, v. s. (fehritt, gefdprit- 
ten, aux. fein), step. 

jogar, adv., actually, even. 


Nores.—! mehrmals, several times. Notice the inversion (Ex. XXIX, 
n. 2).—2Dadjten ; from denfen, dacjte, gedacyt ; one of the irregular 
weak verbs.—3 qn.... Denfen, @ return was now no longer to be thought 
of, there was no thinking of a return any more.— 4 glaubten ores «JEM, Oe 
lieved that we had gone.—° gu fehen, to be seen.— S nad)... . 3u, oward.— 
Tindem .... waren, while we cast, or better simply casting. A clause 
with indent is often best translated by the Eng. pple. in ing.— alle 
paar Minuten, every few minutes.—* twie toll, like mad.—" at, upon, 
anf with ace. 


Tue Mopat AUxIiARres AND Wwiffen. 


188. Characteristics. The verbs Diirjen, to be permitted, 
finnen, can, migen, may, mitfjen, must, jollen, shall, wollen, 
will, and wiffen, to know, constitute a class by them- 
selves. The first six are called ‘modal auxiliaries.’ 
They and wiffen were originally strong verbs, but de- 
veloped weak preterites after the old preterite had 
acquired present meaning. As a class they have the 
following peculiarities : 


1. In the present indicative the vowel of the singular 
(except in jollen) is different from that of the plural, and 
the third person singular lacks the ending t. 


2. Where the infinitive has umlaut, this umlaut disap- 
pears in the preterite indicative, but is found in the 
preterite subjunctive. 


3. Each verb (except wifjen) has two perfect participles, 
one weak, with prefix ge, and without umlaut, the other 
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strong, without ge, and identical in form with the infini- 
tive; thus from fimnen, gefonnt and fimen. The strong 
participle is used only and always in connection with an 
infinitive ; thus id) habe e8 nidjt gefonnt, J have not been able 
(to do) it; but ic) habe e8 nicht thun finnen, J have not been 
able to do it. 

a. There are a few other verbs that show this last 
peculiarity of the modal auxiliaries; 1. e., employ what 
seems to be the infinitive, and really is so if the verb 
is weak, in connection with an infinitive. The most 
common of them are heijien, helfen, lajjen, fehen and horen. 
Thus one says id) habe jagen hiren, J have heard say. 


189. Inflection of the Modal Avxiliaries. 


PRESENT. 

Indie. Subj. Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. 
id) dart diirfe fann finne mag mioge 
du darfft ditrfeft fann{t fonnejt magf{t mo ge{t 
er darf ditrfe fann fonne mag moge 
wir diirfen —ditrfen fonnen finnen mogen méogen 
ihe Dditrft diirjet fount finnet  migt miget 
fie ditrfen diirfen fonnen finnen  modgen mogen 
id) mup miiffe joll folle will wolle 
Dit mut mitffeft  follft jolleft willft wolleft 
er mup miiffe fol folle will wolle 
wir mitffen miijjen  jollen follen wollen wollen 
ihr miift mitffet jollt follet wollt wollet 
fie mitfjen = miiffen —folllen jollen wollen wollen 

PRETERITE. 
Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. Indic. Subj. 


ich durfte ditrfte fonnte founte mod)te mochte 
bu durfteft ditrfteft fonnteft — founteft modyteft  moddteft 
er durfte diirfte fonnte finnte mod)te mochte 
wir durften diirften fonnten fénnten  modjten — midyten 
ihe durftet ditrjtet  fonntet —fonntet ~—smodytet ~ modhtet 
fie durften ditrften  fonnten —fonmten ~— mod)ten mid)ten 
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PERFECT. 
Indic. Subj. 

id) habe aedurft, gefonnt, ete. habe gedurft, gefonnt, ete. 
Duahaft gedurft, gefonnt, ete. habejt gedurft, gefount, etc. 
etc. etc. 
or, with an infinitive, 

ich Habe diirfen, fonnen, ete. habe diirfen, fonnen, ete. 
du hajt ditrfen, fonnen, ete. habeft ditrfen, founen, etc. 
etc. ete. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Indic. Subj. 
ic) hatte gedurft, gefonnt, ete. hatte gedurft, gefonnt, ete. 
du hatteft gedurft, gefonnt, etc. hiattejt gedurft, gefount, ete. 
ete. ete. 
or, with an infinitive, 
ic) hatte diirfen, fonnen, ete. hitte ditvjen, fonnen, ete. 
du Hhatteft diirjen, fonnen, ete. hattelt diirfen, finnen, ete. 
ete. ete. 
Future. 
Indic. Subj. 
ic) werde Ddiirfen, fornen, ete. werde Dditrfen, fonnen, ete. 
du Wwirft diirfen, fonnen, ete. werbdeft ditrfen, finnen, ete. 
ete. ete. 
Fourure Prrrecr. 
Indie. 


id) werde gedurft haben, gefornt haben, ete. 
du wirft gedurft haben, gefonnt haben, ete. 
ete. 


Subj. 
ic) werde gedurft haben, gefonnt haben, ete. 
Dit werdeft gedurft haben, gefonnt haben, ete. 
ete, 
or, with an infinitive, 
Indie. 
ic) werde haben ditrfen, haben fdmnen, ete. 


du wirft haben diirfen, Haben firnen, ete. 
ete, 
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Subj. 
ic) werde haben ditrfen, haben fonnen, ete. 
du werdeft Haben diirfen, haben finnen, ete. 
ete. 
ConDITIONAL. 
Present. 


ich witrde diirfen, fonnen, migen, mitffen, etc. 
dit wiirdeft ditrfen, fonnen, migen miiffen, ete. 
ete. 


Perfect. 
id) witrde gedurft haben, gefount haben, gemodjt haben, ete. 
du witrdeft gedurft haben, gefonnt haben, gemodjt haben, ete. 
ete. 


or, with an infinitive, 
ic) wiirde haben diirfen, haben fonnen, haben migen, ete. 
Du wiirdeft haben ditrfen, haben founen, haben mogen, etc. 
etc. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Wanting, except for wollen, which has wolle (du), wolle er, 
wollen wir, wollt (thr), wollen fie. 
INFINITIVE. 
Present: diirfen, finnen, mégen, mitffen, jollen, wollen. 


Perfect: gedurft (3u) haben, gefonnt (31) haben, ete. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present: diirfend, finnend, migend, mitffend, follend, wollend. 


Perfect: gedurjt and diirfen, gefonnt and fénnen, ete. 


190. Inflection of wiffen. The simple tenses of wwijfjen 
are inflected as follows: 
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PRESENT. PRETERITE. 

Indie. Subj. Indic. Subj. 
ich weif wiffe wiufte wiifte 
Dut weifst wiffeft wupteft wiifteft 
ex weif wiffe wifte wiifte 
wir wifjen wiffen wupten witRter 
ihr wipt wiffet wuftet wiiktet 
fie wiffen wiffen wupten wiihten 


1. The compound tenses are regular ; icy habe gewufst, id) 
hatte gewuft, id) werde wiffen, ic) werde gewufgt haben, ete. 


2. The imperative is wiffe (du), wiffe ev, wifjen wir, wift 
(ihr), wifjen fie. 


191. Use of the Modal Auxiliaries. The use of the 
modal auxiliaries is highly idiomatic. Ail of them ex- 
cept Ddiirjet have familiar English cognates, but the 
English verbs may, can, shall and will have but two 
tenses each, while must has but one. This necessitates 
the use in English of various circumlocutions, particu- 
larly in translating the compound tenses ; e. g., ic) mup, 
I must, but ich mute, Z had (to), was obliged ; ich fon, 
I can, but ich werde fornen, J shall be able. The follow- 
ing are the most important uses (for further details 
see § 333 ff): 

1. Diirfen usually means fo be permitted, to have the right, 
but is often best translated by may, or with a negative by 
must not; e. g., darf id) uns Brot bitten? may I ask for the 
bread ? das ditrfen Sie nicht thin, that you must not do. The 
preterite subjunctive may denote probability ; e. ¢., das 
diivfte Dev Fall fein, that may be the case. Sometimes diirfen 
approaches the meaning ot dare, as in id) darf behaupten, 
dare assert. But it is not cognate with dare and is very 
rarely to be so translated. 


2. Rinne in the present is usually equivalent to can, 
but often to may; e. @., das fan fein, that may be. Sd 
fonnte means J was able, ic) finnte, I should be able, both of 
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which uses are covered by English could; e. g., id) fonnte 
e8 (geftern) nidjt finden, Z could not find itt (yesterday); ich 
finnte eS finden (wenn id) ein Lidjt bitte), Z could find it (if I 
had a light). 


3. Migen is sometimes equivalent to may, as in er mag 
es bebalten, he may keep it; more often it is to be rendered 
by wish, want, like, care; e. g., id) mag ihn nicht fehen, Z do 
not want to see him. This use is especially common in the 
preterite subjunctive, id) midjte (gern) being = J should 
like. 


4. Miijfen is equivalent to must only in the present ; 
elsewhere it is to be translated by be compelled, be obliged, 
or the like ; e. g., ic) mute lacjen, J had to laugh, I could not 
help laughing ; ex hat den ganzen Tag arbeiten mitfjen, he has 
had to work all day. (x miijjte means he would have (to), he 
would need. 


5. Sollen is sometimes equivalent to shall, in the pre- 
terite, to should, ought; e. g., du follft nicht titen, thow shalt 
not kill; du follteft gehen, you should (ought to) go. More 
often it is best rendered by a form of be followed by to; 
e. g., er jollte bald fterben, he was soon to die. Very fre- 
quently it is used to report what is said, claimed or 
thought by some one else than the speaker ; e. g., er fol 
jer reid) fein, he is said to be very rich. 


6. Wollen generally denotes an act of willing or wishing 
on the part of the subject ; e. g., er will Goldat werden, he 
wishes to become a soldier. Tt is often to be translated by 
to be on the point of ; e. g., ex will gehen, he is on the point of 
going. Sometimes it can be rendered by claim, pretend ; 
e. g., er will gehirt haben, he claims to have heard. In the 
compound tenses translate by wish or want; e. g., id) habe 
dich Langft befucjen wollen, J have long been wishing to visit you. 


192. The Pluperfect Subjunctive of the Modal Auxiliaries. 
The pluperfect subjunctive of a modal auxiliary, with 
accompanying infinitive, is the usual equivalent of 
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English might, could or should, followed by have and a 
Prac iple Thus he could (or might) have come is not 
er finnte qefommen fein, but ev hatte fommen fonien 3 you 
should have done it yourself, not du jollteft 3 jelbjt 
gethan haben, but dit hitte|t 8 jelbjt thun jollen. 


1. This construction may take the place of a perfect 
conditional with would have where the latter is connected 
with an infinitive ; thus for he would have been able to do it 
one may say er witrde e8 haben thun finnen, or er hitte es 
thun finnen; for he would have wishea to greet you, ev wiirde 
Dic) Haben gritfen wollen, or er hitte dtc) gritRen wollen 
(or mogen). 


193. Omission of Infinitive with Modal Auxiliary. After 
any of the modal auxiliaries, the dependent infinitive 
is often omitted, if it can readily be supphed; as ich 
mup fort, J must (go) away; -antworte du, ich fan es 
nicht, you answer, I cannot. 


2. Through this ellipsis of a verb some of the modal 
auxiliaries have acquired apparently the force of transitive 
verbs ; e. g., id) mag das Buh nicht, J do not like the book 
(do not care to read or to have it); finnen Gie Deutfdy ? 
can you speak German ? 


EXERCISE XX XVII. 

194, Rule of Order VI: Special Case of Dependent Order. 
In a dependent sentence containing a compound tense 
of a modal auxiliary in connection with an infinitive, 
the participle of the modal auxiliary comes last, next 
to that the infinitive, and just before that the inflected 
auxiliary; e. g., ic) weit, qewif, Da ich fo etwas nie hatte 
thun fonnen, J know for certain that I could never have 
done such a thing ; das ijt ein Ratjel, weldhes niemand bis 
jebt Hat fdjen finnen, that is a riddle which no one has 
hitherto been able to solve. 


oo 
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READING LESSON: MopAaL AUXILIARIES. 


Wir fornten weder gehen nod) ftehen und mute alle Wugen- 
blicfe nad) irgend einem Bauman qveifen, um’ itberhaupt® auf 
den Fitpem bleiben zu fSnnen. Du wweift, da id) nicht furdjtjam 
bin, aber ic) farm Did)® verficjern, day es fein Spa war. 
Wiihrend Du jest ruhig meine Vefdhretbung lieft,* magft Ou viel- 
leicht davitber ladjen. Du wirft fagen: Es ijt Dir recht ge 
jdehen;’ Du hattejt im Gajthanje bleiben follen. Nam, id) will 
geftehen, dati gerade diefer Gedanfe auc) miv ett paarmal durd) 
den Kopf fubr,*® aber es half nichts.’ Sn folchem Fable fann man 
mit dem Narre im Shakespeare nur fagen: Der Meifende* mug 
eben zufrieden fet. 

Wir waren natiirlid) in fehr furzer Beit durd) und durd) nak 
geworden, und das Weitere fonnte ung dann wenig fitmmern. 
8 dauerte nod) zwei volle Stunden, bis’ wir auf den Gipfel 
famen und das Brodenhaus™” vor uns fahen. Ou fannft mir 
glauben, wenn id) Dir fage, dai der UAnblice ein fehr willfommener 
war, denn jest durften wir wieder in eine menfdlidye Wohnung 
treten. Wir febten uns an den Ofen und trodneten unfere Rlei- 
der, fo gut™ wir fonnten. Cnbdlid) waren wir alfo auf dem 
Broden, aber was” Naturfdjinheiten betraf, fo hatten® wir eben 
fo gut auf dem Grunde des Meeres fiten finnen. Cin didjter 
Nebel lag ither dem ganzen Verge, und man founte feine hundert 
Sejritte weit * fehen. 

EXERCISE XXXVI a. 


1. Lknow nothing of the affair and will hear nothing 
of it. 2. Can you speak German? I can’t. 3. Shall I 
tell you what I think? 4. I saw him yesterday; he could 
not walk and had to lie in bed. 5. Will you not come as 
soon as” possible? I should lke to talk with you. 
6. What time is it,if I may ask"? 7. I do not want to see 
him again. 8. Travel as you will, you will certainly need 
more money. 9. If we had time, I could" tell you much 
that * you would probably like to know. 10. She will not 
be able to go this evening. 11. You will have to take 
us as you find us. 12. I ought to have written, but I 
haven’t been able to find the time. 13. As” children we 
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were not allowed to go to the theater. 
to go along, but we did not want his company. 


THE VERB. 


14. He wished 
15. You 


ought to see it once; it is said” to have cost a thousand 


marks. 


‘VOCABULARY. 


Wnblid, m. s. 2, view, sight. 

eben, adv., even, just. 

furdjtfam, adj., timid, |fright- 
some]. 

gefchehen, vr. s. (gefdhag, ge- 
fjehen, aur. fein), happen. 

geftehen, v. s. (geftand, geftan- 
den), confess. 

gretfen, v. s., (qriff, geqrtffen), 
grasp, grip(e). 

RKleid, n. s. 3, garment,[cloth]. 

fiimmern, v. w., trouble. 

laden, v. w., laugh. 


menfdjlich, adj., human. 

Narr, m. w., fool. 

nat, adj., wet, [nas-ty ]. 

Nebel, m. s. 7, fog, mist. 

retjen, w. travel. 

treten, U. s. (trat, getreten, aux. 
fein), step, tread. 

trodnen, v. w., dry. 

verficjern, v. w., assure. 

voll, adj., full. 

weder, Cconj., neither ; weder 
+... tod, neither... nor. 

Zufrieden, adj., content. 


Meer, n. s. 2, sea, [mere], 


Nores.—! ym with an inf. means in order; here with fointen, in 
order to be able.—? itberhaupt, at all.—3 Did} 3 Some prefer the dat. with 
* verfidbern.— lieft ; for fief'ft; see § 183.—5 G8 ift.... gefdjehen, it 
served you right.—® mir... . fur, passed through my head; on mir 
see Ex. XXIV, n. 3.—?7 8 half nidts, it did no good.— Der Reifende, the 
traveler; a present pple. used substantively. The quotation from 
Shakespeare is found in As You Like It, Act II, Scene 4: “ When I was 
at home I was in a better place, but travelers must be content.” —2 bis ; 
here asubordinating conjunction — until, —10 BSrodenhaus 3 name of an 
inn on the summit of the Brocken.—1 fo gut, as well as; als being 
omitted. In such a phrase fo with following ady. acquires the force of 
a subordinating conjunction, —12 was ; § 141, 1.— > fatten... . fiben 
fonnen, might have been sitting.—4 eit; lit., far, but it does not need 
to be translated ; see Ex. XXXV, n. 4.— as Soon as possible, jo bald 
als moglic), or miglidft balp,—16 ask, fragen.—'7 I could ; inverted 
order.—'s that; see § 141, 2. as, als,—» it is Said, e3 fol, 
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EXERCISE XXXVIII. 
COLLOQUY. 
Lk 

Weift du, wie fpat es ijt? Bd) musi fofort nad) Haufe. 

Es ijt jiemlid) finjter draufen ; glaubjt du, du wirft den Weg 
nad) deiner Wohnung finden fimnen ? 

Daran hatte ic) nicht gedadht, aber es ditrfte* nicht fdjwer fein. 
Sd) founte im Notfall einen Poliziften fragen. 

Wf die Polizet darjjt? du nicht recynen. Goll id) nicht mit dir 
gehen? Sch fenne die Strafen beffer als du. 

Sd) mbchte jehr germ Gefelljdhaft haben. Wie weit mag es denn 
fein? Weifht du es? 

Sch fann eS nidjt genau fagen. E88 mag etwa eine Viertel- 
ftunde fein. 

Aber du wirjt den Ritcweg allein madjen mitffen. Das thut 
mir teid. Och hatte frither gehen jollen. 

Nidht dod. Da Hhitten wir nidjt jo lange plaudern firnen. 
Sei* meinetwegen ohne Sorge. Die frifche Luft wird mir wohl thin. 

Du bift fehr freundlid. — Sc) mbdhte wiffen, wie 28 unjrem 
franfen Freunde geht. Cr foll* endlich etwas beffer fein. 

Sd) war heute friih in feinem Hauje, aber ic) durfte ihn’ nidht 
fpredjen. Der arme SKerl! Bch Hiitte jo germ etwas fagen 
mogen,” um ihn ju troften. 

ae 

May I ask* what time it is? Perhaps I ought® to be 
going home 

Oh, it cannot be so very late. I haven’t a watch,’ but 
if you step” to the" window you can” see the city clock. 

Just think!" It is on the point of striking” twelve. I 
ought to have gone an hour ago.” 

You must not feel concerned” on my account. I could 
not have used™ the time more pleasantly. 

It is pretty dark outside. I wonder if” I can find the 
way home. 

T hadn’t thought of that." If you wish,I will” go with 


you. 
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I should like company, if it doesn’t make you too much 
trouble. 

Oh, it is no trouble. We will” take the short way 
through the park. 

But they say that is dangerous in the night. They 
claim™ to have seen footpads there. 

Nonsense! That is probably” an invention of the 
newspapers. At the most one might* meet a beggar 
there. 


‘VOCABULARY. 

allen, adj., adv., alone. Polizer’, f. w., police. 
Draupen, adv., outside. Stauber, m. s. 1, robber; 
Erfindung, /. w., vention. Strapenraiuber, footpad. 
finjter, adj., dark. rechnen, v. w., reckon, count. 
frifch, adj., fresh. Nitcweg, m. s. 2, return. 
gebraudjen, v. w., USe. Gorge, f. w., care, [sorrow]. 
hidhjtens, adv., at the most. trojte, v. w., comfort, [trust]. 
Notjall, m. s. 2 (pl. i), case of | Unjinn, m. s. (no pl.), non- 

need. sense. 


Nores.—! piitfte.... fein, cannot be ; denoting less confidence than 
faumuidjt jeiu.—? darfft.... nidjt, must not.3 Sei... ohne Sorge, 
be without concern, do not feel concerned.—4 &r foll... fein, he is said to 
be.— ifn ; object of fpredjen, used here in the sense of speak to.— 
*Hitte.... fagen migen, shoud have liked to say.—7 ask, fragen.— 
* Perhaps I ought, ic) jollte woh{.—* watch, Tafcenuhy.—v if you 
step, wenn du... . trittft— to the, aus.— you can, inverted order. 
— Just think, dente mur.— It is on the point of striking, e8 will 
eben... . jdyfaget.—? an hour ago, Vor einer Stunde.—'* you must 
not feel concerned, it mupt .. .. fei.—” could not have used, hitte 
nicht... . gebrandjen fimen.— 8 I wonder if, ic) michte wiffen, ob.— 
of that, davan.—” We will, wir wollen.—2! they say that is der 
(OL eeenetettte=22 They claim to haye seen, man will. ,.. reer 


haben.—*8 That is probably, das mag wohl... . fein.—24 one might 
meet, fiunte man... , treffen, 
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195. Formation and Meaning of the Passive. The 
passive is formed by combining the auxiliary werden 
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with the perfect participle. Werden is inflected regu- 
larly throughout, its participle appearing as tworDden; 
thus ic) werde gelobt, J am praised ; er it gelobt worden, 
he has been praised. 


1. It is important to distinguish between the true pas- 
sive with werden, and the quasi-passive with fein, between 
das Bud) wird gedrudt, and das Bud) ijt gedrudt. To do this 
it is only necessary to remember that werden means fo be- 
come, to pass into the state of ; hence das Buch wird gedruct 
means the book is becoming printed, is passing into the state 
of being printed, i. e., is printing, or being printed (the work 
of printing is going on). On the other hand, das Bud) ijt 
gedrudt means the book 1s printed, i. e., that the work of 
printing is finished. 

2. The forms with werden, then, denote an action going 
on at the time indicated by the tense of the verb ; those 
with jein a state or condition that has resulted from a 
previous action. Further examples: die Thitr ijt gefdjlofjen, 
the door is closed ; die Thitr wird um 8 Ubr gefdloffen, the door 
is closed (i. e., they close the door) at 8 o'clock ; 1d) fam beinahe 
zu fpdt ; der Brief wurde (eben) gefdyrieben ; 7 came almost too 
late; the letter was (just) being written ; id) fam zu fpat; der 
Brief war (jon) gejdyrieben ; L came too late ; the letter was 
(already) written. 


196. Conjugation of the Passive: gelobt werden, to be 
praised. ‘ 


PRESENT. 


I am praised, ete. 


Indic. Subj. 
id) werde gelobt werbde gelobt 
du wirjt gelobt werdejt gelobt 


etc. etc. 
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PRETERITE. 


i was praised, ete. 


Indic. Subj. 
id) wurde or ward gelobt wiirde gelobt 
du wurdeft or wardft gelobt wiirdeft gelobt 
ete. etc. 
PERFECT. 
T have been praised, ete. 
Indic. Subj. 
ic) bin gelobt worden jet gelobt worden 
du bift gelobt worden feieft qelobt worden 
ete. ete. 
PLUPERFECT. 
T had been praised, etc. 
Indic. Subj. 

id) war gelobt worden wire gelobt worden 
du warft gelobt worden wireft gelobt worden 
ete. etc. 
Furure. 

T shall be praised, ete. 

Indic. Subj. 

id) werde gelobt werden werde gelobt werden 
du wirjt gelobt werden werdeft gelobt werden 
ete. ete. 


Furure Prrrecr. 


I shall have been praised, ete. 


Indie. Subj. 
ic) werde gelobt worden fein werde gelobt worden fein 
dit Wwirft gelobt worden fein werdeft gelobt worden fein 
ete. ete. 
ConpDITIONAL. 
Present Perfect 
I would (should) be 1 would (should) have been 
praised, ete. praised, ete. 
idl) wiirde gelobt werden wiirde gelobt worden fein 
dit witrdeft gelobt werden wiirdeft gelobt worden fein 


ete. ete. 
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Ivperative. 
fet (dit) gelobt, be (thou) praised. 
er fet gelobt, let him be praised. 
etc. 


(Forms with werdeit, as werde gelobt, er werde gelobt, are very rare. 
See § 344, 1). 


INFINITIVE. 


Present: gelobt (3) werden, fo be praised. 
Perfect: gelobt worden (31) fein, to have been praised. 


GERUNDIVE. 
3u lobend, to be praised, praiseworthy (see § 370). 


197. The Active and the Passive Construction. In 
going from the active to the passive construction the 
object of the active verb becomes the subject of the 
passive, while the subject of the active, if a personal 
agent, goes into the dative with von; e. g., wir fdlugen 
den Feind, we beat the enemy, becomes der Feind wurde 
pon uns gejdlagen. 

1. A non-personal instrument or means is denoted 
usually by the accusative with durd) ; e. g., der peind wurde 
durd) Lijt gejdjlagen, the enemy was beaten by strategy. 


198, The Impersonal Passive of Intransitive Verbs. In- 
transitive verbs can only be used impersonally in the 
passive, but this use is very common, The impersonal — 
passive can seldom be translated literally; e. g., es 
rurde getangt und gefungen, there was singing and dancing. 


1. Such expressions, therefore, as [ was told, my advice 
was not followed, and all others in which the corresponding 
German verb is intransitive, have to be rendered by im- 
personal constructions, thus: mir wurde gefagt; metnem 


Rate wurde nicht gefolgt. 
a. Very often, however, one can substitute for such an 
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intransitive verb a transitive compound which can be used 
personally in the passive ; thus for my advice was not fol- 
lowed one can say mein Stat wurde nicht befolgt. 


199. Substitutes for the Passive. On the whole the 
passive is much less used in German than in English. 
The English passive can be replaced in German (1) by 
man with the active, as in man jagt, it is said; (2) by a 
reflexive form (§ 201), as in ¢e$ verjtcht jich, 7 7s under- 
stood; (3) by a reflexive with fajjen, let, as in e$ lupt fich 
Hoffen, 2 may be hoped; ¢8 fiefs fich erwarten, it was to be 
expected. 


EXERCISE XXXIX. 


200. Rule of Order VII: Inversion after Subordinate 
Clause. Any subordinate clause preceding the principal 
verb of a complex sentence causes inversion; e. os 
wenn ih an Shrer Stelle ware, (jo) witrde ich 3u Hauje 
bleiben, if L were in your place, I should remain at home ; 
obwoht cr Geld hat, (jo) hat ev doch wenig Verjtand, though 
he has money, he has little sense; damit ev Rube haben 
firnte, jog cr fich aufs Land guriicf, that he might have 
peace, he retired into the country. 

1. Observe that this is only a special case under the 
general rule of inversion ($ 87). The subordinate clause 
always has the force either of an adverb, an adjective or 
a substantive ; and such an element preceding the verb 
causes inversion. 

a. But the clause may be itself the subject, in which 
case there is no room for inversion ; e. g., Day ev vecht hat, 
it flav, that he is right is clear. 


2. The adverbial force of a preceding clause is often 
resumed by means of an adverb, usually jo, placed just 
before the main verb (see the first two examples above). 
This fo should not be translated, 
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READING LESSON: THE PASSIVE VOICE, 

Sm Brodenhanje waren’ aber eine Menge Gajte verjammett, 
unter denen etn Lebhaftes Sefpriid) gefiihrt wurde. Biele Spiife 
wurden auf unfre Kojten gemad)t, was’ von uns natitrlid) nicht 
libel genommen werden fonnte. Bald fithltem wir uns wie zu 
Hauje und wurden eben fo Luftiq wie die anderen. Obwoht wir 
febr ermitdet waren, gingen wir erft um 10 Ur gu Bett. Am 
folgenden Tage Sffnetem wir die Augen auf eine neue Welt; die 
Wolfen waren verjdwunden, und man fonnte meilenweit* nad) 
jeder Richtung fehen. 

Es wird behauptet, dak itber sweihundert Stadte und Dérfer 
vom Brodengipfel gezahlt werden finnen. Wie e3 mum andy* 
damit jet mag (denn id) Habe fie nicht qezahlt), war die Ausjidt 
jedenfalls eine herrlidje; fie lief ung fiihlen, daft wir aufs fchinfte’ 
fiir unfre Mtithe belohut waren. Du weit wohl, dap viele 
Sagen vom Brocen erzihlt werden. C8 ijt dtes namic) der Ort, 
wo nad) altem Volfsglauben das groge Sabhresfejt” der Teufel 
und Hexen gehalten wurde. Cogar heute nod) werden ein Heren- 
tanzplats und dergleichen’ andere Dinge dem NReifenden gezeigt, 
aber die Geijter find laingjt verjdwunden. Wenigftens find feine 
Tenjel oder Here von uns gejehen worden. 


EXERCISE XXXIX a. 


1. Only German is spoken here. 2. The doors are 
opened at 7 o'clock. 3. The thing is made of wood. 
4. Good paper is now made of wood. 5. The child has 
been found. 6. The missing* book is found. 7. The 
picture was given me’ by a friend. 8. That’ can not be 
helped. 9. I told my story, but I’ was not believed. 
10. The doors will be closed at 11 o’clock. 11. The letter 
was so badly written that it could not be read. 12. He is 
esteemed by all who know him. 13. Until now every- 
thing that he had written had” always been praised. 
14. The window can not be opened. 15. The letter is 
written and is lying on my table. 16. He was seen yes- 
terday evening, but to-day he can not be found, 
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THE VERB. 


‘VOCABULARY. 


behaupten, v. w., assert, 

belohnen, v. w., reward. 

fithten, v. w., feel. 

fithren, v. w., lead, carry on. 

Gaft, m. s. 2 (pl. a), guest. 

Gefprid, n. s. 2, conversa- 
tion. 

Glaube, m. mar. (gen. 8), 
faith, belief, | be-lief]. 

herrlic), adj., glorious, splen- 
did. 

Here, f. w., witch. 

Roften, f (pl. only), cost. 

laffen, v. s. (Lie, gelafjen), let, 


Meile, f. w., mile. 

Papier, n. s. 2, paper. 

Ridhtung, /. w., direction. 

Gage, f. w., tradition, story, 
[say]. 

Tanz, m. s. 2 (pl. a), dance. 

Teufel, m. s. 1, devil. 

itbel, adj., adv., evil, amiss. 

verfammeln, v. w., gatber, as- 
semble. 

verfcdjwinden, v. s. (verjdjwand, 
verfcjwunden, fein), 
vanish, disappear. 

Volf, n. s. 3, folk, people. 


Qua. 


cause. 
{uftig, adj., jolly, [lusty] 


wenigftens, adv., at least. 
jahlen, v. w., count, [tell]. 


Notes. —! waren .... terfammelt; not the passive, The verb refers 
not to an action, but to a state, the meaning being were (already) gath- 
ered. —* tuag, a thing which, the antecedent being a sentence ; see § 141, 
a.—% meilenteit ; for miles.—4 Wie... . auth, however; § 140, 2.— 
> anjs fdonfte, most dewutifully ; § 112, 2.—* Jahresfeft, annual festival ; 
in allusion to the so-called Walpurgis-Night, supposed to be held annu- 
ally on the Ist of May.—’ dergleidjen; § 132, 2.—8 missing, fehfend.— 
* Use the dative, —10 had, \var, directly after jett. 


REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

201. Characteristics. A ‘reflexive’ is a verb that re- 
quires a pronominal object referring to the subject. 
In the third person this object is fic}; in the first and 
second it is that form of the personal pronoun which 
corresponds to the subject and is required by the 
governing power of the verb; e. g., er fcjamt fich (acc.), 
he is ashamed ; ex jehmeichelt fie) (dat.), he flatters himself; 


ich jehdme mich, Z am ashamed : ir jehmeiehelt euch, ye 
flatter yourselves. 
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1. Retlexive verbs are conjugated with faben and have 
no passive. The pronoun stands just after the inflected 
element. 


202. Conjugation of a Reflexive Verb: fich freuen, ¢o 
enjoy (glad one’s self). 


PRESENT. 
Indic. Subj. 
ic) frene mid) freue mid) 
du freujt did) freueft dich 
er freut fid) freue fich 
wir freuen ung freuen uns 
ihr freut eud) freuet euch 
fie freuen fic) freuen fich 
PRETERITE. 


Indic.: id) freute mid), du freuteft did), ete. 
Sulj.: id) freute mid), du freuteft dic, etc. 
PERFECT. 
Indic. : id) habe mid) gefreut, du haft dic) gefreut, ete. 
Subj.: id) habe mid) gefreut, du habeft dich gefreut, ete. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Indic. : ic) hatte mich gefreut, du hattejt dic) gefreut, ete. 
Sulj.: ic) hatte mid) gefreut, du hittelt dic) gefreut, etc.) 
FUTURE. 
Indic. : id) werde mid) freuen, du wirft dtc) freuen, ete. 
Sulj.: ic) werde mich freuen, du werdeft dich freuen, ete. 
Furure Perrect. 
Indie. : ich) werde mic) gefreut haben, du wirft did) gefrent 
haben, ete. 
Subj.: ic) werde mich gefreut haben, du werbdeft did), etc. 
CoNnDITIONAL. 


Present: id) wiirde mic) freuen, du witrdeft dich freuen, ete. 
Perfect: id) witrde mid) gefreut haben, du wiirdelt dich, ete, 
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IMPERATIVE. 


freuen wir ung 


freue (du) dich freut (ihr) ed) 
ev freue ftd) freuen fie fich 
: INFINITIVE. 
fich (ju) freuen fich gefreut (3) haben 
PaRTICIPLe. 
fic) freuend (jich) gefreut 


1. In giving the principal parts of a reflexive verb the 
pronoun should precede the infinitive, but follow the 
preterite. With the participle it is best omitted alto- 
gether, thus: fic) freuen, frente fich, gefrent. 


203. Reflexive Constructions. Reflexive verbs are 
regularly intransitive; that is, take no accusative object 
other than the reflexive pronoun itself; but many of 
them take a secondary or complementary object in the 
genitive; e. g., ev freut fich Des Lebens, he enjoys life ; 
erbarme dic meiner, have mercy on me. 

1. With other verbs the complementary object is re- 
placed by a prepositional phrase ; e. g., er fefnt fid) nad 
Mubhe, he longs for rest ; ev fitrdjtet fic) vor Bervat, he is afraid 
of treachery. 

2. Intransitive verbs are often construed with a reflex- 
ive object and a factitive predicate ; e. g., fic) tot lachen, to 
laugh one’s self dead ; fic fatt effen, to eat one’s self full. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

204, Characteristics. An impersonal verb is a verb 
used in the third person singular to express the verbal 
idea in a general way without reference to a definite 
subject. If expressed the subject is e3, but ¢8 is often 
omitted. 


1. The verbs always used impersonally are not very 
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numerous. They denote for the most part either opera- 
tions of nature, as e8 requet, @ rains, or mental and bodily 
states, as mid) ditnft, methinks. Besides these, however, 
there is a large number of verbs not ordinarily imper- 
sonal which admit freely of impersonal use, as in eg geht 
nidt, it won't do ; e& giebt Leute, there are people. 

2. Es is apt to be omitted when, under the rules for 
inversion, it would come after its verb ; thus mir jcwindelt, 
Tam dizzy, takes the place of e8 jdyminbdelt mir ; so also in the 
impersonal passive ; e. g., am Abend wurde getangt, Un the even- 
ing there was dancing, instead of e8 wurde am Abend getangt. 

a. But the omission does not take place with verbs 
denoting natural phenomena, nor with active verbs not 
usually impersonal; thus one does not say am Abend 
regnete, but regnete es, nor mir geht gut, but mir geht es gut. 

3. The inflection of an impersonal verb, as such, pre- 
sents no peculiarities that call for a special paradigm ; 
thus we have from reqnen, quite regularly : e% reqnet, e8 
regnete, eS hat gerequet, eS wird regnen, ete. 


205. Impersonal Constructions. Verbs denoting mental 
and bodily states are often accompanied by a dative of 
the person concerned ; e. g., dem Vater qraujet, the father 
shudders. 

1. Others of these verbs take an accusative object 
which looks like the subject ; as mid) {djlijert, 7 am drowsy; 
mid) diinft, methinks. 

2. Some transitive verbs are used impersonally with a 
direct object, giving rise to idioms that cannot be ren- 
dered literally ; e. g., e8 hat Gefahr, there is danger ; e8 giebt 
Leute, there are people; e8 gilt das eben, if is a matter of 
life and death. 

3. Intransitive verbs are often used impersonally with 
a reflexive object, giving rise to idiomatic expressions ; as 
e8 fragt fic), the question arises ; e8 lohut fid) dev (gen.) Mtiihe, 
it is worth the trouble ; e8 handelt fic) ums Yeben, it is a ques- 
tion of life. 
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a. Such an intransitive reflexive associated with lafjen 
expresses the idea of possibility ; e. g., hiew Liipt fi) rubig 
plaudern, here we can chat quietly ; 8 Lapt fic) hoffen, @ may 
be hoped. 

EXERCISE XL. 
CoLLOQuy: REFLEXIVE AND IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
iE 

Nim, wie haft du dich amitfiert? Cs war duperft warm im 
Theater, nicht wabhr ? 

Sehreclich. Ic) fonnte an nichts denfen, — mu mid) nad) 
frifcher Luft fehnen. 

Mix ging e8 eben fo; umd doch fehienen die meiften der Bu- 
fdauer fid) an dem Stic gu ergdgen.’ Cs wundert mid), wie eg 
ifnen nuv miglic) war. 

Mich and). Haft du bemerft, wie die Leute fich iiber den Rwet- 
fampf im dritten Wete freuten*? 

Sa, aber id) habe die Gejdhichte itberhaupt® nidjt verftehen 
fonnen. Wornii*t hat es fic) in dem Streite eigentlic) gehandelt ? 

Das fragt fic)’ eben. Go viel id) fehew fonnte, drgerte fic) der 
Held iiber gar nichts. 

Und der andere Merl and) itber nichts. Bch glaube, fetner von 
beiden wufte, warum fie fich jeplgen.® 

Du Haft wohl redjt. — Wher bemerfft du, wie falt e8 geworden 
ift? Sch glawbe, e8 wird reqnen. 

C8 wire dod) fdjade, wenn wit uns wegen eines foldjen 
Stites erfiilten follten. 

Wir find gleicy’ bet meiner Wohmmg. Warte einen Wugen- 
blic ; ic) werde div einen Negenfchirm Holen. 

Nein, das Lohnt fich nicht der Mtiihe. Bch Habe nicht weit gr 
gehen und fann mich beetlen. 

Alfo, auf Wiederfehen! Wir haben jedenfalls das Stiicé ge- 
jehen, wovon jo viel geredet wird. 


JUL, 


How good * the fresh air feels, doesn’t it ? 
Yes, indeed. Wasn’t® it warm in there, though ? 
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I was really ashamed of myself. I could hardly keep” 
awake. 

Nor I either," though the others seemed to be enjoying 
themselves very well. 

Oh, to be sure; there are” such salamanders, who do 
not care anything about bad air. 

So that is“ the play that there is so much talk about, 
Well, I am glad that we have seen it. 

IT cannot say that. I believe it is going to rain, and I 
should not like to take cold for such a play. 

That would be a pity, to be sure.” But the piece is the 
fashion just now; and when it’s a question ® of fashion, 
one must put up with things.” 

Of course,—let one’s self be bored * in order” to be in 
the fashion. Man” is a strange animal. 


VocaBuLaRY. 
Wt, m. s. 2, act. Regenjdhirm, m. s. 2, umbrella. 
amiifieren (jid)), v. w., enjoy | regnen, v. w., rain. 
(amuse) one’s self. Galama'nder, m. s. 1, sala- 
drgern (ficj), v. w., be vexed. manier. 


bemerfen,v.w., notice, re-mark. | fefnen (ftd)), v. w., long. 
brinnen, adv., in there, inside. | fdjredlid), adj., terrible. 
ergiben (fid)), v., delight. | Streit, m. s. 2, strife, conflict. 
erfiilten (ficj), v. w., take cold. Stitd, n. 8. 4, piece, play, 
gefallen, v. s. (gefiel, gefallen, [stick]. 


dat.), please. | Tier, n. 8. 2, animal, | deer]. 
handeln, v. w.; es handelt fidj, | wad, adj., a-wake. 

um, it is a question of. wie'derfehen, v. s, see again ; 
Held, m. w., hero. auf Wiederfehen, good-bye. 
{ohnen (fid}), v. w., to be worth | wunbdern, v. w., cause to won- 

while. der; mic) wunbdert’3, I wonder. 
quilen (fidj), v. w., be tor- Bujdauer, m. s. 1, spectator. 

mented, be bored. Zweifampf, m.s. 2 (pl. t), duel. 


Nores.—! fid) ergiben an (dat.), to take pleasure in.— fic) freuen 
iiber (acc.), to be delighted over.—* iiberhaupt, at all, anyway.—* BWorum 
Hat es.... gebandelt ; worum = wm was. The meaning is: What 
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was the question at issue ?—? Das fragt fic) eben, that is just the reste 
— fic) fhlagen, to fight.—? gleid), directly, in a moment. The me ‘ping 
is: We are close by.—* How. .. - feels, tie die frijde Luft einem (§ 14 ‘ 
1) wot thut.—? Wasn’tit. ... though, war es dod) .—" keep, bleiben. 
—'Nor I either, id) and) uicht.—? there are, es giebt.- 3 who do 
not care anything about, die fic) gar nidjt um.... fiimmernt.—™ So 
that is, da3 ijt aljo—® to be sure, allerdings.— 6 when it’s a question 
of, wenn es fid) um... . handelt.—!7 one must up with things, mug 
mai fich fdjow etivas gefallen faffen.—’s let one’s self be bored, fich 
quien lafjen ; inf. without 31,—! in order to be, um... . 3 fein.— 
man, dev Peerfdp. 


COMPOUND VERBS. 


206. Separable and Inseparable Compounds. There are 
two kinds of compound verbs, separable and insepar- 
able. In the latter the particle always precedes the 
verb and forms one word with it, as verjtehen, under- 
stand ; ex verfteht, he understands. In the former the 
particle is Hable to be separated from the verb, as aye 
gujtehen, to rise; er fteht Frith auj, he rises early. 


1. In English we have only inseparable composition, as 
in beget, forgive, outrun, none of which can be broken up 
without changing the meaning; ef. owtrwn with run out, ete. 


207. Differences in Conjugation. The conjugation of 
a separable compound differs from that of an insepar- 
wble in the following particulars : 


- 1. In the simple tenses of a separable verb, except in 
the dependent order, the prefix comes at the end of the 
sentence ; e. g., from auffesen, fo put on, er fest den Hut auf, 
he puts on his hat. An inseparable compound, as stated 
above, is never broken up. 

2. The 3u of the infinitive comes between the parts of a 
separable compound, the three being written as one word, 
as aufiuftehen ; with an inseparable compound 3 precedes 
and is written Separately, as gu verfteher. 


3. The ge of the past participle comes between the pre- 
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fix and the verb in a separable compound, the three 
elements being here also written as one word; e. g., 
aufgeftanden, risen. In an inseparable compound ge is 
omitted entirely ; e. g., verjtanden, understood. 


4. Separable compounds invariably accent the prefix ; 
inseparable compounds the verb; as verfte’hen, verfta’nd, 
verjta’nden ; aw’fftehen, ftand au], au’fgeftanden. 


208. The Inseparable Prefixes. The prefixes which 
always form inseparable verbs are be, ent (emp), er, ge, 
ver and jer. These six prefixes are never accented in any 
part of speech, and are not in use as separate words. 


1. Each of these prefixes had originally a definite 
meaning, and this original meaning is sometimes dis- 
tinctly discernible in modern German ; e. g., e¢ meant out 
and erbenfen is fo think out. Tn other cases the force of the 
prefix has blended so closely with that of the verb that it 
can now be discovered only by the help of historical 
study (just as in English we have lost all sense of a 
connection between have and behave). Sometimes a com- 
pound exists with no simple verb corresponding to it; 
e. g., beginnen, fo begin. In general the meaning of a 
compound cannot be told from a knowledge of its parts, 
but must be learned from the dictionary. The most 
common and easily discernible meanings of the insepar- 
able prefixes are as follows : 

a. Be, cognate with be in behave, beget, etc., forms tran- 
sitive verbs from intransitives or from nouns and acdjec- 
tives; e. g., bedenfen, think about, consider, from bdenfen, 
think ; befreien, set free, liberate, from fret, Sree ; befiimmern, 
trouble, from Kummer, sorrow. 

b. Gut, which sometimes takes the form emp, implies 
separation, sometimes origin; @. g., entgehen, escape, get 
away from ; entlafjen, dismiss, let go away; ent{tehen, stand 
forth, arise ; entflammen, flame oul, burst into flames. 

c. Gr means forth, oul, often forming transitive verbs of 
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completed acticn ; thus erjftehen, stand forth, arise ; erfcjeinen, 
shine forth, appear ; erdenten, think out, excogitate ; erfinden, 
Jind out, invent ; erjagen, hunt down, capture by chasing ; 
erfragen, find out by asking. 

d. ®e forms numerous compounds in which the mean- 
ing of the prefix is not now obvious, and can only be 
understood by historical study. 

e. Ber, cognate with for in forgive, forget, etc., means 
out, away, to an end; e. g., vergehen, pass away; verfinfen, 
sink away ; verbluten, bleed to death. Sometimes it means 
amiss, as in verfithren, lead astray ; verfennen, misjudge. 

iy: Ber means asunder, in pieces ; &. &., zerfpringen, burst 
asunder ; zerbrechen, break in pieces, 


209. Conjugation of Inseparable Compounds. This 
does not differ in principle from the conjugation of a 
simple verb. The following synopsis of the inflection 
of befommen, to get, conjugated with )aben, and verreifent, 
to depart, conjugated with fein, will suffice for illus- 
tration. 

PRESENT. 
Indic.: ich befomme, du befommft, ete.; ic) verveife, du vere 
veifejt, ete. 
Subj.: ic) befomme, du befommeft, ete.; ic) verveife, dit vere 
retjejt, ete. 
PRETERITE. 
Indic. : id) befam, du befamft, ete. ; ich verreifte, du verreifteft, ete. 
Subj.: id) befime, du befiimejt, ete.; ic) verveifte, du vere 
veiftejt, ete. 
PERFECT. 
Indic. : id) habe befommen, di Haft befommen, ete.; id bin ver 
vetft, du bift verveift, ete. 


Subj.: id) habe befommmen, dit habeft befommen, ete.; id) fei 
verreift, du feieft verreift, ete. 
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PLUPERFECT. 

Indic.: ich hatte befommen, du hattejt befommen, etc.; ic) war 
verretjt, dit wart verretft, ete. 

Subj.: id) hitte befommen, du hitteft befommen, ete.; id) wire 
verretjt, Du wiireft verretft, ete. 

Fourvnre. 

Indic.: id werde befommen, du wirjt befommen, etc.; ic werde 
verreijen, Du wirft verreifen, ete. 

Subj.: id) werde befommen, du werdeft befommen, etc.; ich werde 
verretjen, du werdeft verreifen, ete. 


Furvure Perrecr. 
Indic.: id werde befommen haben, du wirjt befommen haben, ete. ; 
id) werde verreift fein, du wirjt verretft fein, ete. 
Subj.: ich werde befommen haben, dit werdeft befommen haben, 
etc.; id) werbde verreijt fein, dit werdeft verrei{t fein, ete. 


CoNDITIONAS. 
Pres.: ich wiirde befommen, ic) wiirde verreifen, etc. 
Perf.: id) wiirde befommen haben, etc.; ic) wiirde verreift 
fein, ete. 


(And so on. The remaining forms can easily be supplied.) 


1. Observe that the perfect participle of a ge-ccompound 
may be like that of the simple verb. It can only be 
told from the connection whether such a form as gqehort 
comes from hiren, to hear, or from gefdren, to belong to. 
There are many such cases. 


210. The Separable Prefixes. These are much more 
numerous than the inseparable. The list embraces (1) 
a dozen or more common prepositions, as aus, mit, 
iiber; (2) a like number of adverbs of position and 
direction, such as ab, off, empor, wp, ;ujammen, together ; 
(3) the particles her, toward, and hin, away from, 
together with their very numerous compounds. 


1. The separable prefixes are simply adverbs which in 
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certain forms are written with the verb they modify as 
one word. The German says come in, fommen Sie herein, 
or he went away, ex ging fort, just as English does ; the dit- 
ference is that English recognizes no such yerbs as into- 
come, awaytogo, corresponding to hereinjufommen and fort- 
zugeben. . 

2. The particles her and hin require special attention. 
Her means toward the speaker, or the speaker’s point of 
view ; hin is its opposite. Thus fommen Ste her, come here ; 
wo gehen Sie hin? where are you going? fommen Sie herauf, 
come up (the speaker is above); qehen Ste hinauf, go up 
(the speaker is below); er fcjwamm 3u mir beritber, he swam 
across to me; er {dwamm hiniiber, he swam across (to the 
other side). But the speaker may take the actor's point 
of view without reference to his own; thus er blicfte hinanf, 
he looked up (from where he stood); er 30g dDa8 Kind ju fich 
herauf, he drew the child up to him. 


211. Conjugation of Separable Compounds: a’nfangen, to 
begin; a’breijen, to depart. Principal parts: a’ufangen, 
fing an, a’ngefangen; a’breijen, reijte ab, a’ bgereift. 


PRESENT. 
Indic. : id fange an, du fingft an, ete.; id) reife ab, du reifeft 
ab, ete. 
Subj: id) fange an, du fangeft an, ete.; ich reife ab, du vetfeft 
ab, ete. 
PRETERITE. 


Indic.: id fing an, du fingft an, ete.; ich veifte ab, dit reifteft 


ub, ete. 
Subj.: id finge an, dit fingeft an, ete.; ich veifte ab, di reifteft 
ab, ete, 
Perrecr. 
Indic.: id habe angefangen, dit Haft angefangen, ete.; id) bin 
abgereift, du bift abgereift, ete. 
Sulj.: id) habe angefangen, dit Habeft angefangen, ete.; id) fet 


abgeret{t, dit feieft abgereift, ete. 
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PLUPERFECT. 
Indic. : ich hatte angejangen, du hatteft angefangen, ete.; id) war 
abgeretjt, du warjt abgereifi, ete. 
Subj.: ich hatte angefangen, du hitteft angefangen, ete.; id 
wire abgeretft, dit wiireft abgereijt, ete. 


Fourvre. 
Indic.: id werde anfangen, du wirft anfangen, ete.; id) werbde 
abretjen, du wirjt abreijen, ete. 
Subj.: id) werde anfangen, dit werdeft anfangen, etc.; ic) werde 
abreijen, du werdejt abreijen, ete. 


Forvre Prrrect. 
Indic.: id) werde angefangen haben, du wirft angefangen haben, 
etc.; id) werde abgereift fet, du wirjt abgereift jein, ete. 
Sac7.: id) werde angefangen haben, du werdeft angefangen haben, 
etc. ; ic) werde abgereift fein, Du werbdeft abgereift fein, ete. 


ConDITIONAL. 

Present: ich witrde anfangen, du witrdeft anfangen, etc.; id) wiirde 
abretjen, du wiirdeft abreifen, ete. 

Perfect: ic) wiirde angefangen haben, du witrdeft angefangen 
haben, etc.; ic) wiirde abgererft fein, du witrdeft abgereift 
fein, ete. 

IMPERATIVE. 


fange (du) an, ete.; reife (du) ab, ete. 


INFINITIVE. 
Present: an(zufangen, ab(3ujretjen. 
Perfect: angefangen (31) haben, abgereift (3u) fein. 
PARrricreLe. 
Present: anjfangend, abretfend. 
Perfect: angefangen, abgeveift. 


212. Doubtful Prefixes. The four prepositions durch, 
fiber, um, unter and the adverb wieder enter into compo- 
sition sometimes as separable, sometimes as insepar- 
able prefixes ; thus we have du’reffejen (fas duc), du’rel- 
gelejen), to read through (thoroughly ), and durehfejen 
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(purehla’s, durchle'jen), to peruse; ii'berjegen (jebte liber, 
ii/bergejebt), fo cross, and tiberje’ben (iiberje'bte, liberje’bt), to 
translate. 


1. To this list are sometimes added the prepositions 
hinter, behind, and wider, against, but the compounds of 
these are in reality always inseparable. The reason for 
not giving them under § 208 is that they belong to the 
class of prepositions and in noun-compounds can bear the 
accent ; e. g., Hinterhalt, ambuscade ; Wi'derjpruch, contra- 
diction (but hinterha'lten, hold back, and wwiderfpre’den, 
contradict). 


2. The prefixes mift, amiss, wrongly, and voll, fully, are 
regularly inseparable; e. g., migha'ndeln, fo maltreat, mip- 
ha'ndelte, mifgha’ndelt; vollfihren, fo complete, vollfii'hrte, 
vollfir’hrt. But mijj is sometimes treated as separable in 
the infinitive and participle (mi/pzubandeln, mi’ Rgehandelt). 
Formations like gemi’Rhanbdelt, as if the verb were not 
compounded at all, also occur. oll is separable only 
when used as an adjective in the literal sense; e. g., er 
qofs das Glas voll, he poured the glass full. 


213. Composition with Nouns and Adjectives. There 
_are not a few cases in which a noun or adjective or 
adverbial phrase, from constant association with a 
verb, has come to form a compound with it; e. g., 
tei’{nchmen, to take part; wa'hrjagen, to prophesy; aus- 
ema’nderfeben, to explain. 


1. Compounds of this kind are treated in one of two 
ways, viz.: either the first element is regarded as a separ- 
able prefix (a noun losing its initial capital), or else it 
forms with the verb a new verb-stem which has regular 
weak inflection. Thus from teilneymen we have nahin teil, 
tetlgenommen, but from wahrjagen, wahrjagte, gewahrfagt. 


214. Verbs Doubly Compounded. An inseparable com- 
pound may be still further compounded with a separ- 
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able prefix; e. g, bet/behalten (bebtelt bei, beibebalten), 
to retain. Such formations omit ge in the participle, 
since two unaccented prefixes are never permitted to 
come together. 


1. The only prefix that ever precedes a verb already 
separably compounded is wieder, as in wiederbe’rftellen, to 
restore. The preterite is written jtellte wieder her, the par- 
ticiple wiederhe’rgeftellt. 


EXERCISE XLI 
READING LESSON: COMPOUND VERBS. 


215. Rule of Order VIII: Separable Compounds. In the 
simple tenses of a separable compound the prefix 
comes last if the order is normal or inverted, but next 
to the last (being then written with the verb as one 
word) if the order is dependent ; e. g., Das Rongert jangt 
unt 8 Ugr an, the concert begins at 8 o'clock; wenn das 
Konzert um 8 Ur anjingt, if the concert begins at 8 
o'clock ; da die Gejellfchajft ihm nicht mehr zujagte, fehrte er 
nach der Stadt juriid, as the company no longer suited 
him he returned to the city. 


Lieber Herr Miiller! Ihr freundlider Brief vom 15. diefes 
Monats ift fiirzlic) Hier angefommen, und id) fpredje Shnew dafiir 
meinen herzlicjften Danf aus. 

Sie jragen, wo ic) mid) in der niachften Beit* aufhalten werbde, 
und ob id) meine Studien in Deutfdjland nod) weiter fortzujeben 
gehenfe. Mun, betde Hragen find fdwer zu beantiworten,” denn 
alles fommt* auf die Witnfde meiner Cltern an. Gd) habe 
bas deutfdje Leben Liebgewonnen und witrde fehr gern nod) einige 
GMonate hier verweilen ; aber mein Vater ift, wie Sie wiffen, fein 
reicher Mann, und es follen* jetst {dywere Beiten itber Amerifa herein- 
gebrodjen fein. Mit jeder Poft erwarte ic) einen Brief von ihm, 
wort ex mir, wie id) hoffe, jeime Yage genan auseinanderfesen 
wird, und ic) werde mic) dann natitrlid) femen Wiinfdjen unter- 
werfen. 
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Da ich vielleiet bald werde abreifen miifjen, habe idl indeffen 
die Rolle des Reijenden wieder aufgenommen. Gerade jest halte 
id) mich auf einige Zeit in Kiln auf. Das Sutere}jarteyte, was 
diefe Stadt darbietet, ift natiirlid) der grofe Dom, deffen Ban 
fepon im 13, Sahrhundert angefangen, dann wieder mehrmals 
unterbrocdjen und erjt 1880 vollendet wurde. Der Dom made 
auf mid) bei wiederholtem Bejuche” einen ftets gewaltigeren Cin- 
dru; aber icy werde mic) auf ferme Befdhretbung  deffelben 
einlaffen, da ic) Shnen gewifs nicjts Neues mittetlen fonnte. 


EXERCISE XLI a. 


1. The train arrives at 5 o’clock p.m. 2. The perform- 
ance began at 7 o'clock. 3. The performance has already 
begun. 4. The train has not yet arrived. 5. We stayed 
two days in the little village and then continued® our 
journey. 6. I explained the situation to him’ and told 
him’ the latest* news. 7. The conversation was inter- 
rupted, but we resumed it the following day. 8. I sub- 
jected the idea to a thorough test.’ 9. Where do you 
intend to stay during the summer? 10. I have just an- 
swered the letter and expressed my thanks. 11. The 
picture represents a young man who is just departing for 
the Old World. 12. How long shall you stay in the city? 
13. We arrived toward® evening, but our friends had 
already departed. 14. He repeated his thanks. 15. We 
had tarried too long on the way; the performance had 
already begun and the doors were closed. 


VocaBULARY. 


Norw.—Separable composition will be indicated by an accent; insepar- 
able only where it might be doubtful. For principal parts see § 331. 


a'breifen (fein), v. w., depart. au’sfpredjen, v. s., express. 
a'nfommen (fein), v. s., arrive. Bau, m. s. 2, building. 

! 5 rt D a ~ 
au'fhalten (fich), v. s., stay. beantworten, v. w., answer. 


au'setna’nderfe'ben, v. w., ex- BVefudh, m. s. 2, visit. 
plain, Dank, m. s. (no pl.), thanks. 
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| 7h age . : a 
iy rbteten, v. s., offer. Sabrou’ndert, n. s. 2, century. 
» BO nie ° : ' 
Dom, ms. 2, cathedral, dome. | lie'bgewinnen, v. 8, grow, 
Sindrud, m. s. 2 (pl. it), 1m- fond of, 
pression. | mi'ttetlen, v. w., impart, tell. 
+7 cr ca ee = a a Ge tee : 
et nlajjen, U. 8., with fid), enter | Poft, £ w., mail, post. 
upon, go into. unterbre’den, v. s., interrupt. 
Iti nto ; ; " a ‘ 7 
fo’rtjeben, v. w., continue. unterive'rfen, v. s., subject. 
gedenfen, v. w., intend. verweilen, v. w., tarry. 
gewaltig, adj., powerful. wiederan’fuehmen, v.s., resume. 
EELS Se ae Pia =u eee s ; ‘ 
heret'nbredjen, v. s., set in. wiederho'len, v. w., repeat. 
+ mY ; rhi r 
inde'jjen, adv., meanwhile. | Wunjfeh, m. s. 2 (pl. it), wish. 


Nores.—! in Der nadjjten Beit, in the near future.— beantworten j the 
construction requires a transitive verb, whence antworten, which is not 
transitive, could not be used.—4 fommt.... auf.... an; antommen 
auf (with ace.) = to depend wpon.— 4 e8 follen, are said, it is said that 
(191, 5).—* bei wiederholtem Bejuce, with (each) repeated visit.— and 
then continued, und jetsten dann, not dam feBten.—? Use the dat.— 
5 the latest, die uenejten.—* toward, gegen. 
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216. The Adverb. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives 
and other adverbs. As in English, an adverb may also 
be connected directly with a noun, or may stand alone 
in the predicate ; e. g., Der Plann dort, the man yonder ; 
die Beit ijt um, the time is up. 


1. Some adverbs, e. g., woh{, bald, are primitive words 
used only as adverbs ; others, e. g., auf, um, are primitive 
words used also as prepositions ; still others are formed 
by means of a suffix; e. g., fretlid), fo be sure, from fret; 
blindlings, blindly, from blind. Others, again, are case- 


* Only a brief and general account of the uninflected parts of speech is 
given here, all details being reserved for Part II. Since particles of every 
kind have been freely introduced in the preceding reading lessons and col- 
loquies, it is to be presumed that the essential facts relating to them are 


already pretty well understood, 
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forms of nouns, with or without a modifier; e. g., teils, 
partly, from Teil; yrofenteils, in great part; 1. e., gropen 
Teils. 

a. But the great mass of adverbs are simply adjectives 
used in the stem-form ; e. g., gut, well; frei, freely. There 
is thus no need of a suffix, like /y in English, having the 
special function of forming adverbs from adjectives. 


2. An adjective used as an adverb is usually capable of 
comparison, the comparative ending in er, the superlative 
being the phrase with am or with aufs (§ 112); thus the 
adverb gut compares gut, befjer, am beften. 


a. Adverbs which are not used as adjectives are, in 
general, not subject to comparison ; but there are a few 
exceptions. 


217. The Preposition. Prepositions govern cases, 
thus forming phrases that have adverbial or adjec- 
tival force. There are eight prepositions that always 
govern the accusative, sixteen that always govern the 
dative, and nine that govern the accusative or dative 
with difference of meaning. There are then some 
thirty or more that regularly govern the genitive, 
though some of them may take the dative without 
difference of meaning. For lists see § 376-7. 


1. The prepositions that govern the dative and accusa- 
tive take the latter case when motion is implied and the 
phrase answers the question ‘whither’? If no motion is 
imphed, and the phrase answers the question ‘where’? 
they take the dative; e. g., ev geht ang Fenfter, he goes 


fo the window; but ev fteht am Fenfter, he stands by the 
window. 


a. 'There are, however, some cases not provided for by 
this rule; e. g., itber in the sense of concerning (neither 
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rest nor motion being implied) always takes the accusa- 
tive. For fuller information consult the list in Part IL. 


2. A preposition, as its name implies, regularly comes 
before the noun it governs, but there are a few that may 
come after; e. g., one may say meiner Anfidjt nad), or nad 
meiner Wnfidt, in my opinion. 


3. The three prepositions um, in the sense of in order 
(to denote purpose), ohne, without, and ftatt (or anftatt), 
instead, may govern the infinitive. 


218. The Conjunction. Conjunctions connect sen- 
tences. They are divided into three classes, as follows, 
the classification being of great importance on account 
of its bearing upon the subject of word-order : 


1. The general connectives, which do not subordinate 
the sentence nor modify adverbially the following verb. 
They are und, and; aber (also allein and fondern, all meaning 
but); denn, for, and oder, or These words do not affect 
the order. 

2. The adverbial conjunctions, which, coming first in a 
clause, combine the functions of a connective (conjunc- 
tion) and adverbial modifier. They are very numerous. 
Examples are alfo, so, accordingly ; nun, now ; dod), but, 
still; darauf, thereupon. These words cause inversion ; 
e. g., er ift reich, doc) Hat er wenig Verftand, he ts rich, but he 
has litile sense. 

a. The words of this class are strictly adverbs and not 
conjunctions at all, but they partake of the nature of con- 
junctions in that they show the logical connection of 
sentences. They do not always come first in the clause, 
and when they do not they cause no inversion. 


3. The subordinating conjunctions, which subordinate 
the sentence they introduce and require the dependent 
order. These are also quite numerous, examples being 
daft, that; ob, whether; da, since; wenn, if; obgletd, 
although. For a list see § 381. 
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219. The Interjection. Interjections do not enter into 
the syntactical structure of the sentence, but are 
independent expressions of feeling. They are usually 
classified according to the emotions they express, as 
joy, pain, surprise or the lke. 


1. But certain interjections are sometimes accompanied 
by a case-form of a noun; e. g., o des Clends! oh, the 
misery ! 


HXERCISE XLII. 


READING LESSON: AN ANECDOTE. 


Es trug fid) cinmal ju, dak die Frau eines armen Sdhufters 
gefibrlic) erfranfte. Der Mann hatte nichts, womit er einen Wrzt 
bezahlen fonnte, und befand fic) daher in grofer Mot. Cr fannte 
gwar einen gefdhidten WAr3t, dev in einem fdinen Hanfe thm gegen- 
itber’ wohnte, aber er wufte, day diefer ei groRes Honorar 
verlangen iwiirde. Yang und traurig iiberlegte er die Sache bet 
fic) und fam endlich auf folgenden Gedanfen. 

Ev ging ndmlic) gu dem Wrzte hinitber, fewte thm den Fall aus- 
eimander und hat ihn, fetne Frau zu bejuden. ,Haben Sie denn 
etwas, um mich gu bezahlen 2” fragte dev Urzt. Leider nicht viel,“ 
antwortete der Sdhufter ; , ic) habe nur zwanzig Thaler,’ die ich 
gerade auf einen foldjen Rrankheitsfall wie diefen® anfgefpart 
Habe.” (Das war mun erlogen, aber, wie der arme Mann dadjte, 
galt e8 das Leben feiner Frau.) 8 ijt alles, was ic) im dex 
Welt befite, und diefe Summe biete id) Shnen an, wenn Sie 
meine Frau furteven.” Und wenn ich fie nidjt furieve ?” verfette 
dev Doktor. Mun, wenn Sie fic) ihrer annehmen wollen,” erz 
widerte der Sdhufter, ,fo gebe id) Shnen das Geld, gleidviel ob 
Sie fie furieven oder mbringen.” 

Der Doktor war jetst gufrieden und anternahnr die Behandlung 
der Mranfen, die aber endlicy dem Tode verfiel. Bald darauf 
verlangte ev die gwanziqg Thaler. ,Haben Sie meine Frau 
turiert?“ fragte der Sehufter. Leider nicht,“ antwortete dex 
Doftor. Und haben Sie fie denn umgebracht 2" fugy jener fort. 
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Dev Doktor mufte natiirltd) behaupten, dai er fie aud) nicht 
umgebradt habe* ,Uljo bin td) Ohnen dod) wohl nichts 
jchuldig,” fagte der Schufter, und damit war das Gefdhift 
abge)d)lofjen. 


VocaBULARY. 
a'bjdjliefen, v. s., close up. | gelten, v. s, have at stake, 
a'nbieten, v. s., offer. involve. 


a’nnehmen (fidj, gen.), v. s., | gefdjidt, adj., skillful. 
interest one’s self in, take  gleidjvie'l, adv., no matter, 


charge of. | just the same. 
au'fjparen, v. w., save up, | binit’bergehen, v. s., go over. 
[spare]. | Honora’r, n. s. 2, fee. 
Behandlung, f w., treatment.  furieren, v. w., cure. 
befiten, v. s., possess. Not, 7. s. 2, need, distress. 
bezahlen, v. w., pay. jdjuldig, adj., indebted. 
dabhe’r, adv., therefore. Sdhujter, m. s. 1, cobbler. 
evfranfen, v. w., sicken, be | Thaler, m. s. 7, thaler, dollar. 
taken sick. | traurig, adj., sad, sorrowful. 
erlitgen, v. s., invent falsely, itberle’gen, v. w., ponder, con- 
[-lie}. sider. 
erwidern, v. w., reply. | wmbringen, v. w., kill. 
fo'rtfahren, v. s., continue. unterne’hmen, v. s., undertake. 
gegenit'ber, prep. (dat.), oppo- | verfallen, v. s., fall a pray. 
site. verfeben, Vv. w., answer. 


zu'tragen (fid)), v. s., happen, 


Nores.—! ifm gegeniiber ; see § 217, 2.—2 Thaler; Eng. dollar is 
not cognate with Ger. Thaler, but derived from it. The Thaler has 
had very different values, but may be thought of here as about = $0.75. 
—3 wie Diefen ; mm apposition with Kranfheitsfall. But diefer, i. ¢., wie 
Diejer e8 ift, would also be correct.—* umgebradt habe; subjunctive of 
indirect discourse. An indirect statement generally keeps in German 
the tense that would be used in the direct form, but employs the sub- 
junctive mode. The doctor would say in the direct form : id) Habe fie 
aud) nidjt umgebradjt. The pret. of bringen is bradjte ($ 178). 
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PRELIMINARY. 


220. Historical Development of German. Although 
this grammar deals only with modern literary German, 
it will be necessary to refer now and then to older and to 
dialectic usages ; for which reason the following brief 
statements are made at this point : 


1. The earliest stage of the German language, as seen 
in those literary records that antedate the 12th century, is 
known as ‘Old’ German (Alideutsch). The Old German 
of South Germany is further known as ‘High’ (Althoch- 
deutsch), that of North Germany as ‘Low’ (Altnieder- 
deutsch). 


9. The second stage, as seen in those writings chat 
date from the period 1100-1500, is known as ‘ Middle’ 
German, the qualifications ‘High’ and ‘ Low’ (Mittethoch- 
deutsch, Mittelniederdeutsch) having the same meaning as 
before. 


3. <Modern’ German (Neuhochdeutsch) is usually 
dated from the time of Martin Luther (1483-1546). 
Through the momentum of the Reformation and the 
force of Luther’s genius the language in which he wrote 
gradually developed into the standard literary language 
of all Germany. In the 18th century this language entered 
upon a new stage through the influence of the great 
classical writers. Their language is that of to-day, ex- 
cept in some minor details, while that of Luther is highly 


archaic. 
185 
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a. This book deals, then, with late modern German—say the lan- 
guage of the last one hundred and fifty years. For the earlier periods 
consult Grimm’s Deutsche Grammalik, 1822-40, 4 vols.; of later and 
smaller works, Braune’s Althochdeutsche Grammatik, Paul's Mittelhoch- 
deutsche Grammalik, Kluge’s Von Luther bis Lessing, Blatz’s Neuhoch- 
deutsche Grammatik mit Beriicksichtigung, etc., and Brandt’s German 
Grammar. 


221. The Literary Language and the Dialects. From 
the time of Luther the literary language (Schriftsprache) 
has developed side by side with the dialects, influencing 
them and influenced by them. It is now the language of 
books and journals, of schools and courts, and of social 
intercourse among the educated. But the dialects, often 
referred to, both individually and collectively, as the 
Volkssprache, are still used by a large portion of the 
population. 


1. Owing to the fact that the Schriftsprache was ncé 
originally and has never since become identical with the 
dialect of any one locality, but has been developed and 
enriched by writers from all parts of Germany, who have 
drawn more or less upon the resources of their provincial 
vernacular, itis not now possible to distinguish sharply 
in all cases between that which is standard German and 
that which is dialect. 


2. The rules of grammar as presented in the follow- 
ing pages must be understood as referring primarily 
to literary prose. Poetry, subject as it is to the con- 
straints of rhythm, presents frequent deviations from 
normal linguistic usage. Again, prose itself may be, like 
poetry, either stately and dignified, or quaint and archaic, 
or it may reflect the free-and-easy language of common 
life. The most of the deviations from normal usage, so 
far as they are not simply improprieties, are either poetic, 
dialectic, archaie or colloquial. 


a. An excellent historical treatise upon the relation of literary Ger- 
man to the dialects is Socin’s Schriftsprache und Dialekte. 
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222. Usage and Correctness. Good German is that 
which is used by good writers and speakers. There is no 
court of appeal higher than firmly established usage. 
The chief function of the grammarian, therefore, is to de- 
scribe and explain the facts as they are. 


1. Atthe same time every language has its laws, its 
principles, its historical tendencies ; and that which is 
contrary to any of these may properly be put under the 
ban by the grammarian and pronounced ‘incorrect’ or 
‘bad ’—at least until the bad has prevailed and thereby 
become good. Thus grammar may furnish a criterion 
by which to judge conflicting usages or new inventions 
that have not yet been generally adopted. It is well to 
remember, however, that the most of the usages con- 
demned as bad can be found in good literature. The 
classics teem with ‘mistakes’ that defy the erammarians. 

a. On the relation between the facts of usage and the dogmas of 
grammar consult Andresen’s Sprachyebrauch und Sprachrichtigkeit im 
Deutschen, Keller's Deutscher Antibarbarus, Wustmann's Allerhand 
Sprachdummheiten. 
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993, The Contractions of der with a preceding word 
grow out of its lack of stress. The forms that suffer 
apheresis and unite with a preceding preposition are 
(de)m, (da)3 and (de)r, before which an, i and von lose 
their n. 


1. The usual contractions are an, beim, im, vont, Zum, 
zur (the only one with der), ans, anfs, Durds, flrs, ing and 
ums. Less common are the dissyllabic forms auferm, 
hinterm, iiberm, unterm, hinters, itbers, unters. All are best 
written without an apostrophe. 


2. In familiar language the contractions are preferred 
to the full forms, except when der has determinative or 
particularizing force ; e. g., im Glauben felt, firm in (the) 
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faith ; but feft in dem Glauben, dak der Mend) unfterblich fei, 
in the faith that man 1s immortal ; am Ufer des Mheins, on the 
banks of the Rhine ; but an dem Ufer, wo der Wein widft, on 
the bank where the wine grows. Eyven in such cases con- 
traction may occur; e. g., vom Medjte, das mit uns geboren 
ijt, of the right that is born with us (G.). 


3. Contractions with a dissyllabie preposition, also with den (both 
ace, and dat.) and others not mentioned above, are common in talk; 


x 


e. g., untern Biumen; widers Recht ; aufm Berg ; mitin Vater ; urdu 
Wald; durcjs (= durd) des) Feindes Lager. 

4. The written forms an, in, sometimes stand for au’n, itn, i. é., 
an den, in den; e. g., fet’ did) in Seffel, seat yourself in the settle (G.); 
ihe warft fte dem Feind an Kopf, at the head of the trooper (G.). In such 
cases there is no omission of the article, the n being pronounced long. 


5. The shortened article may attach itself to other parts of speech 
than prepositions ; e. g., hab’ id) ihm ’8 (das) Bad Gejegnet, blessed the 
bath for him (S.) ; id) will gleidy’s Effen guredjt machen, I will get break- 
fast at once (G.); ev foll’n Bater rufen, he is to call father (Gr.). 


224. Omission of der, As is noted in § 129, 1, the 
definite article is a weakened demonstrative. Its usual 
function is to mark a noun as definite or known. When 
the noun is not definite, or when its definiteness 
is shown in some other way, e. g., by its meaning (as 
‘In the case of proper names), or by some modifier, or 
by the general connection, der is not ordinarily used, 
the noun having either eit or no article at all. 


1. Toa great extent, therefore, the use and the omis- 
sion of dev coincide closely with the use and omission of 
the in English. Thus der is re gularly omitted with a noun 
limited by a preceding genitive or possessive > & g., des 
Landes Wohl, the land’s welfare, but das Wohl des Landes, the 
welfare of the land ; dex Sitter Hod)jtes, the highest of blessings. 

a. In such case the limiting genitive itself must have the article, 


but exceptions occur in poetry ; e. g., um Grabes Nacht, about the night 
of the grave (G.); wandelt art Ufers Griin, on the green of the shore (S.)- 
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2. Again, both languages often omit the definite article 
in set phrases consisting of two nouns connected by and, 
or where there is an enumeration of objects belonging to 
the same category ; e. g., itber Gtod und Stein, over stock 
and stone; durd) Gebirg und Thal, through mountain and 
dale ; vergeht mir Hiren, Sehu und Denfen, hearing, seeing and 
thinking forsake me (G.). 

3. In other cases, however, the idiom of the two 
languages does not correspond, der being omitted where 
English employs the. Thus: 


a. In certain prepositional phrases; e. g., gen Often, 
toward the east; nad) Giiden, toward the south ; nad) alter 
Weije, in the old way. For the converse of these cases see 
§ 229. 

b. Before certain words of formal or technical refer- 
ence ; e. g., folgender Bericht, the following report ; gedadhter 
Umftand, the above-mentioned circumstance. So also iber- 
bringer, the bearer; Subhaber, the holder; Unterzeidnet, the 
undersigned ; erjt, the former; (est, the latter; obig, the 
above ; befagt, erwahnt, obgemeldet, the aforesaid, and others. 

c. In the predicate sometimes before Gade, affair, 
Grund, ground, Beranlaffung, occasion, and some others ; 
e. g., Geben ijt Gadhe des Reidjen, giving is the affair of the 
rich (G.) 3 (der) Grund diejer Annahme ijt folgender, the ground 
of this assumption is the following. 


225. Der with Proper Names. The rule is, as in En- 
glish: No article unless the name is preceded by an 
adjective ; e. g., im Sahre 1770 ging Goethe nach Strafe 
burg, wo er Herder fennen lernte, in the year 1770 Croethe 
went to Strassburg, where he became acquainted with 
Herder. But one would say der junge Goethe, nach dem 
Damal$ frangdjijhen Strahburg, ete. 

a. Such phrases as little Karl, old Fritz, young Germany, Brown Bess, 
need the article in German ; thus, der fleine Karl; der alte Frib; dae 
junge Dentfdland; die braune Lijel. But jung Siegfried, flein Roland, 
and the like (with uninflected adjective), occur in songs. 
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4. Buta ‘familiar’ der often stands before the names 
of friends, neighbors, acquaintances, etce.; e. g., da ift dev 
Tell, there is Tell (S.); wer ift der Weislinger? who is Weis- 
lingen(G.)? The usage is common in the classics where 
the speakers belong to the common people. 


a. The use of der before Christian names (except where it is needed 
to show case) is South-German ; e. g., der Wilhelm (die Bertha) ift nit 
zu Haufe, Wilhelm (Bertha) is not at home. Here the North-German 
prefers to omit the article, though he may use it to show case, as in id) 
gab e8 dem Wilhelm (der Bertha). 


9. So also der is used before the names of well-known 
historical and fictitious characters, especially with the 
oblique cases of names that are not inflected ; e. g., fenn{t 
bu den Fault? knowest thou Faust (G.)? die Sedidte des 
Gora3, the poems of Horace ; ex fpielt gern den Hamlet, likes to 
play Hamlet ; ich ziehe Wagner dem Beethoven vor, L prefer 
Wagner to Beethoven. 


a. The converse of this process (treating a well-known proper name 
as a common noun) is seen when a common noun, losing its article, 
becomes, as it were, aproper noun; e. g., Ruabe fprach : ich bredje dich ; 

RdSLein {prac : ich fteche dich 3 boy said: I'll pluck thee ; little rose said: 
T'llprick thee (G.); Morgenfiund hat Gold im MNtund, morning hour has 
gold in its mouth. So alsoin stage directions; e. g., Fifderfnabe fihrt 
it einent Kahu, (the) fisherboy is rowing a boat (8.). 


b. Proper names used appellatively take an article, as in English ; 
e.g, die Venus von Milo, the Venus of Milo; die Shakespeare und die 
Goethe exfeheinent nidjt oft, the Shakespeares and the Goethes do not appear 
often. 


3. Names of countries that are feminine, and a few 
that are not, take the article. Such are: 


das (or der) Eljak, Alsatia. die Pfalz, the Palatinate. 
die Krim, the Crimea. die Schweiz, Switzerland. 
die Laufis, Lusatia. die Sartaret, Tartary. 
die Levante, the Levant. die Vitvfet, Turkey. 

die Moldau, Moldavia. die Waladei, Walachia. 


and others in ci, So also ber Breisgau, the breisgau, and others in 
gau; die Meumarf, the Newmark, and others in marf; die Wetteran, 
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the Wetterau, and others in at; das Bogtland, the Vogtland, die Iieder- 
lande, the Netherlands, and others in land, fande. For das Tivol, (the) 
Tirol, heard among the people, the simple Tirol is better. 


a. Of names of cities only der Haag, the Hague, has the article. 

b. Names of mountains take the article, even those that are with- 
out it in English ; e. g., der Ginai, Mé. Sinai; der Bejuv, Mt. Vesuvius. 

4. Names of seasons, months, days of the week and 
streets take the article ; e. g., der Gommer ijt hin, summer 
is past (S.) ; it des Maies holden Tagen, tn the lovely days of 
May (U.); am Mittwod, on Wednesday ; in der Friedridj- 
ftrage, on Friedrich Street. 

a. But the names of the months omit ber in phrases giving the 


time of the month; e. g., Anfang Mir3, at the beginning of March; 
Gude April, at the end of April; am 6ten Suni, on the 6th of June. 


226. The Generic Article. With abstract nouns, 
nouns of material and of class, verbals in en and some 
others, Der is used whenever the word is taken ina 
general and not in any specific or concrete sense ; e€. g., 
e8 [ebe die Freiheit! ¢3 lebe Der Wein! long live freedom! 
long live wine (G.)! die Kunft ijt lang, das Leben furg, art 
is long, life short (G.); dev Meenjch ijt anjs nachfte mit 
det Tiere verwandt, man is most closely related to ani- 
mals (G.); hoch iiber der Zeit und dem Raume, high above 
time and space (S.); da Shaudern ijt der Neenjchheit 
beftes Keil, feeling the thrill of awe is the best part of 
human nature (G.). 


1. But real and apparent exceptions to this rule are 
common, especially in poetry. When the article is 
omitted it will usually be found that the noun is not used 
in a perfectly general way, but perhaps partitively, to de- 
note some of the quality or substance. Or it may charac- 
terize an individual or a situation, and so lose its generic 
quality. Or the omission may be in the interest of con- 
ciseness ; & g., das Tier hat auc) Vernunjt, the brute has 
reason too (S.) ; was hilft enc) Sdhinheit? of what use to you 
is beauty (G.)? Dafein ijt Pflidjt, existence is duty (G.). 
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227. Der for a Possessive. Der may take the place 
of a possessive when the connection shows clearly who 
the possessor is. The usage occurs mostly in referring 
toa part of the body or clothing; e. g., er fest Die 
Srhale an den Mund, he puts the cup to his mouth (G.) ; 
hatte Bander auf dem Kleide, had ribbons on his coat (G.). 

a. Where the possessor is denoted by a dat. of interest (§ 259), the 
dat. together with the article is equivalent to the English possessive ; 
e. g., Dev Kerl fprengt mir die Oren, is splitting my ears (G.); wenn fie 
div it die Wuger fehu, when they look into your eyes (G.),; er zerbricht fich den 
Kopf, he cudgels his brain. 


1. Very often, however, the possessive will be found 
in such cases, just as in English ; e. g., mein armer Ropf ift 
mir verritdt, my poor head is crazed (G.). Sometimes the 
meter will govern the choice ; e. g., in jeden Quart begrabt 
er feine Naje, buries his nose in every pile of filth (G.). 

2. The use of der before Vater, Mutter, Sdhwefter, Vetter, ete., is 
South-German, but very common in the classics; e. g., das mug Sie 
nidht der Mutter fagen, you must not tell your mother that (G.). The 
North-German prefers a possessive, as in English. A possessive should 


always be used when it would not otherwise be clear whose father, 
sister, lover, etc., is meant. 


228. The Distributive der occurs (chiefly in expressions 
of price) with the sense of a, an, per; e. &., e8 foftet zeit 
Mark das Pfund, i costs two marks a pound. So also one 
may say dreimal die Wodje (or im der Wode, or widhentlic), 
three times a week. 


229. Prepositional Phrases—a highly idiomatic ele- 
ment of every language—present numerous peculiarities 
in the use of the article which must be learned by ob- 
servation. The following examples will illustrate : in dic 
Kirde gehen, to go to church ; in die Schule gehen, to go to 
school; anf der Sdule, at school; in der Sdhule, in school ; 
gum Beifpiel, for example ; zum Teil, in part ; eine gur Frau 
nehmen, to take one to wife, for a wife ; einen zum ‘bridfidenten 
wihten, to elect one president ; im Himmel, in heaven (but in 
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the sky); in der Hille, in hell; zur Hille, fo hell; im Para- 
diefe, in paradise ; zur Gefundheit! here's to your health ! 3uv 
qlitdlidjen Reije! here's to a pleasant journey | 


230. The Use of cin. The indefinite article is the 
numeral citt weakened by loss of stress. It precedes 
all other modifiers of its noun except twelth, was fiir and 
jolch, and it may precede jfolch (§ 135, 1) 

1. In talk the forms of ein often suffer apheresis of ei or even of 
the entire syllable cin ; e. g., die ftellen flug ’ne (= eine) Vorhut aus, put 
out a picket (S.); dit bift 1 (ein) braver Knabe, a good boy; e8 war mal 
(= einmal) cin Raijer, there was once an emperor. 

2. The use of ein corresponds in the main very closely 
to that of a, an (but see §§ 228, 229, 231). Thus, just as 
in English, it may go with an abstract noun or a noun of 
material to denote a particular case or a concrete object ; 
e. g., eine Freude, ajoy ; eine Sdinheit, a beauty ; ein Glas, 
aglass. So, too, it may go with a proper name, having then 
the sense of one such as ; e. g., das wire einem Schiller unmog- 
lid), that would be impossible for a Schiller. 

a. With verbal nouns ein often serves to emphasize the vehemence, 
the frequent repetition, or the long continuance of an action; e. g., 
das ift cin Stiirmen, that is a storming, i. e., how we go storming (G.); 
das war cin Spajieren, that was a walking, i. e., they were always walk- 
ing together (G.); nun foll e8 an ein Sdhadelipalten, now we'll proceed to a 
cracking of skulls (G.). 

231. The Omission of cin. In the predicate, and also 
after al, cit is apt to be omitted before an unmodified 
noun denoting vocation, rank, character, station in life, 
less often before one denoting nationality ; e. g., mein 
Bruder ijt Soldat, my brother is a soldier (G.) ; ev ftarb 
al3 rift, he died a Christian (G.). 

1. Ifthe noun is modified by an adjective or a geni- 
tive, eit is generally used unless noun and modifier form a 
set phrase ; e. g., er ijt ein grofer Didjter, a great poet ; but 
ex ift preupijder Soldat, foniglider at, Mitglied des Meid)s- 
tags, he is a Prussian soldier, (a) royal councillor, (a) mem- 
ber of parliament, 
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a. Exceptions to both of the above rules are numerous; So much 
so that the Grimm Dictionary merely says the article may drop out in 
such cases. 


232. Repetition of the Article. If the article is used 
before the first of two or more nouns connected in the 
same construction, it must be repeated with each fol- 
lowing noun if there is change of gender; e. g., der 
Konig und die Kaijerin, the king and the empress ; dev 
Strom, da Meer, das Salz gehirt dem Ninig, the river, 
the sea, the salt belong to the king (S.). 


1. If there is no change of gender the repetition may 
be dispensed with, and must be if the two nouns refer to 
the same person or thing ; e. g., der Raijer und Konig, the 
emperor and king (one person), but der Raijer und der 
RKinig, two persons ; eine gritw’ und weike Fahne, @ green- 
and-white banner, but eine gritne und eine weife Fahne, a green 
and a white banner. 


2. The rule of repetition applies also to adjectives and 
possessives ; e. g., guter Wein und gutes Vier, good wine and 
(good) beer ; die Zeitichrift fir deutfdjes Wltertum nd dentfdje 
Litteraturgefdhid)te, Journal for German Antiquity and (Ger- 
man) Literary History ; fein Hoher Gang, feiw edle Geftalt, his 
lofty stride, his noble form (G.). But an uninflected ad- 
jective need not be repeated ; e. g., hat Sie gut Bier und 
Wein ? have you good beer and wine (U.) 2 


a, Exceptions to the rule of repetition are common in poetry and in 


talk 5 e. g., was foll all dev Sdymerz und Luft? what means ail the pain 
and pleasure (G.) ? 


THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 
233. Gender as Determined by Meaning. The brief 
statement in § 75 may be expanded as follows : 


1. Masculine are names of male animals, points of the 
compass, stones, winds, seasons, months and days of the 
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week; e. g., Mann, man; Stier, bull; GHengft, stallion ; 
Eber, boar ; Bir, bear; Hahn, cock; Nord, north or north 
wind ; Riejel, flint ; Granit, granite ; Winter, winter; Yuli, 
July ; Mittwod), Wednesday. 


2. Feminine are the names of female animals, most 
trees and flowers (especially those ending in e), most 
German rivers, and nearly all abstract terms ; e. g., Rub, 
cow ; Stute, mare; Sau, sow; Henne, hen; Bude, beech ; 
Side, oak; Nelfe, pink ; Donau, Danube ; Tugend, virtue ; 
Macht, power, 

a. Conspicuous exceptions are the neuters Weib and Franenjzimmer, 
woman, Miidden, girl, and Friulein, young lady. The female of the 
larger animals usually has, where sex is to be distinguished, a separate 
name; see examples above. But many names of small animals are 
fem. without thought of sex; e. g., Mtaus, mouse; Matte, rat; 
Kage, cat; SHlauge, snake; Nadjtigall, nightingale. 

b. Notable exceptions to the rule for German rivers are dev 9thein, 
der Main, der Neckar. Non-German rivers are mostly mas., but many 
are fem. ; e. g., dev Mil, Judus, Ganges, Orinofo, Hudjon, Meiffiffippt, 
Tiber ; but die Lena, Wolga, Seine, Loire, Themje (Thames). 

3. Neuter are names of animals which designate the 
species or the young without reference to sex ; also names 
of cities and countries (but see § 225, 3), most names of 
materials, letters of the alphabet, and all words not prop- 
erly nouns which are used as nouns; e. g., Sind, child ; 
Rind, one of the genus bos ; Schwein, hog, swine ; Ferkel, pig ; 
Pjerd, horse; Fiillen, colt; Hubhn, fowl ; das fdjine Paris, 
beautiful Paris ; das neue Stalien, new Italy ; Hol3, wood ; 
Tudh, cloth ; das runde 8, the round s ; das Spefulieren, specu- 
lation ; ihr ewiges Weh und Ach, their eternal woe and alas ; 
das Stelldichein, the rendezvous. 


234. Gender as Determined by Form. The few sim- 
ple rules given in Part I. (§§ 79, 83, 88, 93) may be recap- 
itulated and amplified as follows : 


1. Masculine are most monosyllabic nouns formed 
without suffix from a verbal root, nouns in e denoting 
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persons or animals, and nouns of agency or station in er, 
fer, ner; also those in ef denoting instrument, those in 
en that are not infinitives, and those in id, ig, ling and 
vid); ec. g., Bund (binden), league; Sdhuy (dieRen), shot ; 
Bote, messenger ; Lie, lion ; Seber, seer ; Biirger, citizen ; 
Kellner, waiter ; Hebel, lever ; Wedel, brush ; Garten, garden ; 
Bufen, bosom ; Fittich, pinion ; Riifig, cage ; Wiiftling, preflr- 
gate ; Biiteric), tyrant. 


a. Only afew monosyllabic derivatives from verbal roots are fem. 
or neu., and those mostly have a mas. counterpart from the same 
root; cf., da& Sdjlofs, castle, but der Salup, end; das Band, bond, and 
der Bund, league; die Zahl, number, and der Boll, toll. 


b. Nouns in er that do not denote agency or station are of all gen- 
ders ; €. g., der Hader, quarrel; die Woder, vein; das Murder, oar. 


2. Feminine are a multitude of nouns in e, many in 
t, and afew in nig and fal (see below under 3); also all 
in et, erei, Heit, feit, in, jcjaft, ung and the foreign suf- 
fixes age, ie, (t)ton, if; e. g., Sprache, speech ; Gitte, good- 
ness ; Kraft, force ; Wildnis, desert ; Drangjal, oppression ; 
UAbtei, abbey ; Maleret, painting ; Freiheit, freedom ; Seligz 
feit, blessedness ; Liwin, lioness ; Freundfdjajt, friendship ; 
Warnung, warning ; Paffage, passage ; artie, match ; Naz 
tion, nation ; Mufif, music. 


3. Neuter are diminutives in den and Iein, most 
nouns in fal, fel, wig and tum, and most of those with 
prefix ge; e. g., Midden, girl; Friulein, young lady ; Lab- 
fal, refreshment , Miatfel, riddle § Wachstium, growth f Sez 
birge, mountain-range ; Seliibde, vow ; Sefdhict, fate. 


a. Of nouns in fal, Drangfal, oppression, Mtithjat, trouble, and 
Tritbjal, affliction, are now usually fem. ; of those in jel, Stopjel, 
stopper, is mas. ; of those in tum, Srrtiun, error, and Neichtum, riches, 
are mas. On nouns in nig see below, § 237, 2. 


b. While the bulk of nouns with the prefix ge are neu., especially 
if they have the suffix ¢, there are some, both with and without the 
suffix, that are mas. or fem.; e.g., der Gejang, song; dev Gefpiele, 
playmate ; die Gefahr, danger ; die Gemeinde, community. 
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235. Gender of Compounds. The most important ex- 
ceptions to the principle that compounds have the gen- 
der of their final element are as follows : 


1. Several words which seem to be compounded with 
Mut, m., mind, are feminine, owing to the fact that the 
modern mut represents two words of the older language, 
viz.: muot,m., and muoti, f. Hence usually in modern Ger- 
man die Anmut, agreeableness ; die Demut, humility ; die (but 
also der) Gropmut, magnanimity ; die Ganftmut, gentleness ; 
Die Wehmut, sadness ; but der Cdelmut, nobility ; der Heldenz 
mut, heroism, and others. 

a. Armut, £., poverty, is not a compound of Put, but an abstract 
from arm, poor (hence Arm-ut, not Ar-inut). 

2. Die Antwort, answer, but das Wort, word ; der Abjcher, 
horror, but die Scheu, timidity ; der Mittwod), Wednesday, but 
die Wodje, week. 


3. Compounds of Teil, m. n., part, vary somewhat fix- 
edly in gender. Thus Grbteil, inheritance, Gegenteit, coun- 
terpart, and Hintertetl, back part, are generally neuter, while 
Unteil, share, Beftandteil, element, Bortetl, advantage, and most 
others are prevailingly masculine. 

a. Uvrteil, n., judgment, is not a compound of Leil, but from ertei- 

len, adjudge. CE. ordeal. 


4, Compound names of places are neuter regardless of 
the final element ; thus der Berg, mountain, and die Burg, 
castle, but Freiberg and Freiburg (names of cities) are both 
neuter. The statement does not apply to appellative 
nouns like die Wartburg, the (castle of) Wartburg. 


236. Gender of Borrowed Words. The general rule 
is that words borrowed from other languages retain the 
gender they had at home; thus der Priefter, priest, from 
Gk.-Lat. presbyter ; dev Titel, title, from Lat. titulus ; die 
Roje, from rosa ; das Klojter, convent, from claustrum ; das 
Set, festival, from festum. 
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1. Very often, however, a foreign word has changed its gender to 
accord with that of other German words of similar form or meaning ; 
thus dev Gffig, vinegar, from Lat. acetum, n., because other words in ig 
are mas.; bev Morper, body, from corpus, n., on account of der Leib ; die 
Lilie, lily, from Lilium, n., because it comes from the plu. lilia, and other 
names of flowers are fem.; die Mummer, number, from numerus, M., on 
account of die Zahl; das Kame’l, camel, from ca melus, m™m., because 
other specific names of large animals are neu. 

a. In other cases the change of gender is less easy to account for ; 
e. g., Da8 Krenz, cross, from crus, f.; die Mauer, wall, from murus, m.; 
das Echo, echo, from echo, f.; der Puntt, point, from punctum, n.; das 
Genie, genius, from Fr. le génie. 

b. Words borrowed from the English, which has no grammatical 
gender left, are given a gender from real or fancied analogies ; e. g., Das 
Beeffteaf, following das Rindfleifd ; der Strife or Streif, following 
Streich ; die Bill; die or das Farm ; dev or das Sport, 


237. Variable Gender. The cases may be grouped 
under four heads, as follows : 


1. Without variation of meaning or form. The varia- 
tion of gender is mostly dialectic, or due, in the case of 
borrowed words, to the following of uncertain analogies. 
A few examples among scores (the usual gender being 
given first) are : 


Yhigel, f. m., fish-hook. Kathe'der, m. n. f., rostrum. 
Barome’ter, m. n., barometer. Meter, m. n., metre. 
Bereich, m. n., realm. Otter, m. £., otter. 

Butter, f. m., butter. Bult, m. n., desk. 

Codliba’t, n. m., celibacy. Sofa, m. n., sofa. 

Olof, n. m., raft. Teller, m. n., plate. 

Kamin, m. n., chimney. Ungeftiim, m. f. n., violence. 
Karneval, m. n., carnival. Wamims, n. m., jacket. 
RKarjzer, mM. n., prison. Bievat, m. f., ornament. 


a. The South-German puts den Butter upon das Teller, instead of 
die Butter upon den Teller, Rhenish Prussians say bas Regenfchirm, 
umbrella, and die Paftorat, parsonage, instead of the usual der Regen- 
{dirm and dag Paftorat ; and so on. “Cf, Andresen, p. 87 ff. 


2. With variation of meaning. Here two sub-groups 
are to be distinguished : 
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a. One and the same word has become differentiated 
in meaning and associated different meanings with dif- 
ferent genders. The most important cases are : 


Band, n., band, bond ; m., volume. ate, m., godfather ; £., godmother. 
Bicel, m., humpback ; £., knob. SGwild, m. n., shield; n. m., sign. 


Bind, m., league; n., bundle. Sdhiwulft, m., bombast; f., swell- 
Chor, m., chorus; n. m., choir. ing. 

Slur, m., area ; f., field. Gee, m., lake; f., sea. 

Gift, n. m., poison; f., dowry. Steuer, f., tax; n., rudder. 
Gebalt, m., contents;n. m., salary. Teil, m., part; n., share. 

ohn, m., reward; n. m., wages. Verdtenft, m., merit; n., pay. 
Ort, m., place; m. n., village. Wehr, f., defense; u., weir. 


(1). Here belong nouns in nig, which are apt to be neu. if they de- 
note something concrete, but fem. if they denote a state or an action. 
Thus a number of them are pretty uniformly fem., as Bejorguis, 
anxiety; Erlaubnis, permission; Verdamuts, condemnation. Others are 
both neu. and fem., as da& Erfenntnis, the thing cognized, die Erfennt- 
nis, the act of cognizing ; da8 Erjparnis, that which is saved, die Cr{par- 
nig, the act of saving. So also bas and die Wrgernis, vexation; Bejug- 
nis, authority ; Befiimmeruis, solicitude ; Wagnis, venture, and others. 


b. Two different words with different meanings and 
different genders haye come to have the same form. The 
important cases are : 


Alp, m., nightmare; f., alp. Marfd, m., march; f., marsh. 
Bauer, m., peasant; nu. m., bird- tat, m., mast; f., fodder. 

cage. Mteffer, m., measurer; n., lenife. 
Grbe, m., heir ; n., inheritance. Nioment, m., moment; n., factor. 
Heide, m., heathen; f., heath. Opm, m., uncle; no. m. f., awm. 
Hut, m., hat; £., guard. Reis, m., rice; n., twig. 
Riefer, m., jaw; f., pine. Sauer, m., shower; m. n., shed. 
Roller, m., staggers; n., jacket. Stift, m., peg; n., foundation 
Runde, m., customer ; f., knowledge. Tau, w., dew; n., rope. 
Leiter, m., conductor ; f., ladder. Thor, m., fool; n., gate. 


Mart, £., mark, march ;u.,marrow. Weihe, m. f.,hawk ; f., consecration. 


3. With variation of form but not of meaning, save as 
one form may be rare, stately or poetical. Here belong 
a number of pairs, such as : 


Baden, m., and Bace, f., cheek. Leiften, m., and Leifte, f., last. 
Ed, n., and Ede, f., corner, Pjoften, m., and $fofte, £., post. 
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Outaft, m., and Ouafte, £., tassel. SGlaf, m., and Schlafe, f., temple. 
Ouell, m., and Quelle, f., spring. Sdhur3,m., and Sdjiirze, f., apron. 


Ris, m., and Mie, f., erack. Spalt, m., and Spalte, f., cleft. 

Rohr, n., and Robhre, f., reed. Sparren, m., and Sparre, £., spar. 

Serben, m., and Sderbe, f., pot- Trupp, m., and Truppe, f., troop. 
sherd. Beh, m., and Bebe, f., toe. 
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238. Defective Number. In German, as in English, 
some nouns are used only in the singular, as @liic, luck ; 
and others only in the plural, as Yeute, people. 


1. The nouns that lack a plural are mainly abstracts 
and nouns of material, as Giite, goodness; QBlei, lead ; 
Stroh, straw. But many such words form a plural with 
concrete meaning, just as in English; e. ¢., Gdjinheiten, 
beauties ; Slifer, glasses. 


a. In the older language abstracts formed a plu. much more freely 
than now—astate of affairs from which several stereotyped phrases have 
survived to the present time. These old plurals, being no longer felt 
as regular case-forms, are often written with small initial, but the goy- 
ernment rules are not altogether consistent. Examples are: 31 Gunften 
(gunften), in favor of ; von Gottes Gnaden, by God's grace; in Ehren 
Hatten, hold in honor ; 3 Ehren, in honor of ; 3 Schulden (jdhulden) fom- 
ment fafjen, incur blame ; von ftatten gehen, go of; 3u ftatten fommen, be 

- of use; von Mite (stern), of necessity. So also several titles; as Guer 
Gnaden, Your Grace; Hochwiivden, Worship; Hervfdaften, master, 
mistress, people of the house (said by servants). 

b. Certain nouns that lack a plu. of regular formation substitute 
therefor a compound; e.g., Tod, death, pl. Todesfiille, lit. cases of 
death ; Yeben, life = biography, pl. Lebensgeldhidten ; Dank, thanks, pl. 


Danfjagungen; Feuer, fire, pl. Feucvsbriinfte ; Nat, counsel, pl. Ratz 
jejlage. 


2. The nouns that lack the singular are fewer. 
Further examples are: €ltern, parents; Gebriider, brothers 
(mostly in names of firms) ; Gefdjwifter, brother(s) and 
sister(s) ; also several names of diseases, as Blattern, small- 
pox ; WMajern, measles; Miteln, German measles; and of 
festivals, as Qerien, vacation; Oftern, aster ; Bfingften, 
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Whitsuntide ; Weihnadjten, Christmas. Some nouns have 
a singular, but are used chiefly in the plural, as Zinfen, 
interest ; Cinfiinjte, ircome. 

a. eute takes the place of Mtinner in the plu. of several com- 
pounds of Maun, if sex is not thought of ; e. g., Kaufmann, merchant, 
Raufleute, tradespeople, but Kaufmiinter if men are meant. So Gdel- 
feute, gentry, but Gdelmiauner, noblemen. Others, as Staatsmann, states- 
man, Biedermann, honest man, admit only the plu. in Niinner, 

b. Several English nouns that are only plu. correspond to German 
nouns that are sing.; e.g., die Sdjere, the shears; die Zange, the 
tongs ; die Ujche, the ashes; der Griinfohl, the greens ; die Gelbfucht, the 
yellows. 


239, Redundant Plural. Several nouns have two 
forms for the plural. The cases are of three kinds, viz. : 


1. Alternative forms without difference of gender or meaning ; €. g., 
Faden, thread, pl. Faden or Fader ; Bett, bed, pl. Vetten or Vette, See 
§§ 274, 1, and 278, 1, a. 

2. Different forms for different genders. Thus, of words that fall 
under § 237, 1, if the gender varies between mas. and neu., the plu. will 
remain the same, but if it varies between mas. and fem., or between 
neu. and fem., there will be a separate form for the fem.; e. g., die 
Angel, fish-hook, has pl. die Angel, but der Angel has die WAngel. Again, 
from the words under § 237, 3, the pl. of der Onell is die Ourelle (rare), 
that of die Quelle, dieOnellen ; der Quaft, pl. die Ouafte, but die Quafte, 
pl. die Quaften. 

3. Different forms associated with different meanings; e. g., from 
das Band, ribbon, bond, pl. Bande, bonds, but Binder, ribbons. See 
§ 276. 


240, The Singular for the Plural. A masculine or 
neuter noun of measure (denoting weight, height, ex- 
tent, amount, ete.,) usually stands in the singular, or 
what appears to be the singular, after a numeral ; e. ¢., 
swei Pfund Thee, two pounds of tea ; jech3 Fuh Hoch, six 
feet high ; dreimal, i. e., Drei Mal, three times ; cin Heer 
port 20,000 Mann, an army of 20,000 men. 


a. With the measures of time, Nahr, year, Sahrhundert, century, 
Monat, month, the pl. is more common, but the sing. not rare, So 
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also with Ghritt, pace, and Pfennig, penny; thus dret Sabre, jechs 
Monate, hundert Schritte, fiinf Pfennige, are better than drei Jahr, {eds 
Monat, ete. 

1. Feminine nouns of this kind stand in the plural ; 
thus dret Metlen entfernt, three miles distant ; zwet Ellen Tuch, 
two yards of cloth. Except, however, arf, mark, and some- 
times Hand, hand. Thus one says e8 foftet dret Maré; das 
Pjerd ijt 16 Hand (or Hinde) hod, the horse ts 16 hands high. 

a. Formerly monosyllabic neuters such as Pfund, Vial, Jahr, Bud, 
wap, Diag, and also the mas. Ntanun, formed a pl. just like the sing.; 
so that flinf Bfund, 3ehir Sahr, hundert tan, are really pl., though 
not now felt as such. Other masculines have followed the analogy of 
these; e. g., Huw, Sdhritt, Boll, Kopf (wet Kopf Rohl, two heads of 
cabbage), Shug, Sto. 

2. In speaking of the joint activity or concern of 
several subjects German often uses the singular where 
English prefers the plural; e. g., alle erhoben die Hand, all 
raised their hands ; viele verloren das Leben, many lost their 
lives. 

3. English plurals such as the second and third days, the fourth and 
fifth verses, should be given in German by the singular: der 3iveite und 
dev dritte Lag ; der vierte und der fiinfte Vers. 


SYNTAX OF THE CASES. 
THE NOMINATIVE. 


241, The Nominative as Subject. The grammatical 
subject of a sentence is put in the nominative ; e. ¢., 
dev Mann Hat recht, the man is right. 

a. For the omission of the subject see § 302 ; for the subject antici- 
pated by e8, § 308, 3; for the nom. and other cases in apposition, § 270. 


242. The Predicate Nominative. The nominative is 
used in the predicate after certain intransitive and 
passive verbs ; e. g., das ijt der rechte Mann, that ts the 
right man; ¢8 werde Licht, let there be light; ich beige 
Doftor, Lam called doctor ; das Rind wurde Karl getauft, 
the child was christened Karl 
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1. The verbs that take a predicate nominative (without 
alg) are fein, bleiben, heifen, werden, and passive verbs of 
calling, such as nennen, rufen, fdjelten, fejimpfen, tanfen. 

a. A few others, as diinfen, glanjen, erfdjeinen, fheinen, sometimes 
take this construction; e. g., ify Hut, der ihm eine Krone fhien, her hat 
which seemed to him a crown (Richter) ; nidjt ett Kind bin ic) erfdjienen, 
not (as) a child have I come forth (G.); qlanje (se. die Poefte) der fciufte 
Stern, let it shine (as) the fairest star (G.). Butin these cases one would 
ordinarily say: wie eine Krone, al8 Kind, als fdinfter Stern. 


b, After werden,in the sense of be changed into, one often meets a 
dat, with 31 instead of a predicate nom.; e. g., da werden Weiber 3 
Syinen, then women become hyenas (S.); Gliic und Ungliié wird zur 
Grille, become a whim (G.). 

c. For the exceptional predicate nom. after an infinitive depending 


on lajjen, as in la mid) dein Freund fein, let me be thy friend, see § 366, 
ia 


2. A much greater number of verbs may be followed by 
a predicate nominative with als denoting the character, 
capacity, form, or with wie denoting the manner, in which 
the subject acts, appears, or 1s acted upon ; e. g., er ftarb 
als Ghrift, he died a Christian (G.) ; ex ftarb wie ein Chrijt = 
he died like a Christian. 

a. This construction with alg or wie may be classed under the head 
of appositional predicate. See § 271. 


243. The Nominative in Address and Exclamations. 
The nominative is the case of direct address, and 
usually of exclamations ; ©. ¢., ihe jwebt, ihr Geifter, 
neben mir, ye are hovering near me, ye spirits (G.) ; welch 
Shaujpiel! aber ach! ein Schaujpiel nur! what a spec- 
tacle! but, alas! only a spectacle (G.) ! 


944, The Nominative Absolute, so common in English, 
ig in German a rare construction, occurring only with 
one or two participles ; e. g., wir alle freuen uns, ausgentom- 
men du, we are all glad, you excepted (Gr.) ; e8 find anfer finf, 
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unberedjnet der Vorfitende, there are five of us, the chairman 
not counted. 


‘1. The usual case absolute is the acc. (§ 267). Thus, in the last two 
examples the more idiomatic construction is: \wir alle frente uns, dich 
ausgenonunen ; e8 find unjer fiinf, de Vorjigendei unberecdhuet, 


THE GENITIVE. 


245, The genitive limits or complements the meaning 
of, and so is said to depend upon, nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, verbs and prepositions. It is also used with an 
interjection in exclamations. 


246. The Adnominal Genitive, translatable usually 
by the possessive or the objective with of, denotes a 
great variety of relations, of which the more important 
are indicated below. We have: 


1. The partitive genitive, denoting a whole of which 
the noun limited forms a part; e. &., ett Teil des Ghors, a 


oD 


part of the chorus (G.) ; meine Hilfte deines Grams, my half 
of thy sorrow (S.) ; Tonnen Goldes, tons of gold (S.); dies 
Glas des echten Weines, this glass of the genuine wine (G.). 


a. But after nouns of number, weight, measure, kind, 
the older partitive genitive has for the most part given 
“way to simple apposition ; thus one no longer says drei 
Phund Goldes, three pounds of gold, but dyet Bhurd Gold; not 
ein Glas Weines, for a glass of wine, but ein Glas Wein ; not, 
with Lessing, eine neue Mrt Zants, a new kind of quarrel, but 
eine neve Art Zant. If the word limited has an inflected 
modifier, either the genitive or the appositional construc- 
tion is proper ; e. g., cine Menge frihticher (or frdhlicje) Kine 
der, @ crowd of happy children sein Glas falter Wafers, or 
faltes Wafer, a glass of cold water. 


b. For the partitive gen, with adjectives and pronouns gee § 253; 
with verbs, § 250, 
2. The objective genitive, with y 


erbal nouns, denoting 
the object of the action ; e. &., dic Teilung dev Erde, the 
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partition of the earth; die Erhebung de Menfdjengefdlechts, 
the elevation of the human race. 

a. A genitive limiting a verbal noun and denoting the subject of the 
action is called, by way of contrast, ‘subjective’ ; e. g., Da Webhen des 
Windes, the blowing of the wind ; die Erhebung Curopas gegen Yapoleon, 
the rise of Europe against Napoleon. Both a subjective and an objective 
gen. may depend on the same noun; e.g., Bismards sjung des 
Broblems, Bismarck’s solution of the problem. 

}. Asin English, the objective gen. follows its noun ; thus Gottes 
Liebe can only mean (God's love, while die Liebe Gottes may mean either 
(man’s) love of God or God’s love (of man). For the objective gen, one 
can often substitute a preposition with its case; e. g., die Surdt 
por dem Code, the fear of death; die Liebe 3u Gott. This substitution 
should always be made when necessary to avoid ambiguity. 

3. The genitive of characteristic ; e. g., der Sitngling 
edlen Gefiihles, the youth of noble feeling (G.) 3 dies Haus ded 
Glanzes, this house of splendor. 

a. In the predicate this gen. often stands alone, the noun upon 
which it would depend being omitted; e. g., ev ift niedviger Whfunft. 
he is of low origin; id) bin guter Dinge, Lam in good spirits ; das Wort 
ift fichlichen Gejdjledjts, the word is of the neuter gender. 

4. The genitive of specification, telling wherein the 
noun consists, or limiting its generality by means of a 
more definite term ; e. g., das Redjt der freien Forfdung, the 
right of free investigation ; der Sdynee des Alters, the snows of 
old age ; de Hajjes Kraft, die Macht der Liebe, the force of hate, 

‘the power of love(G.). So also with substantive adjectives : 
ver Beiname des Grofen, the sobriquet (of) the great; das 
Pradifat des Sejinen, the predicate (of) the beautiful. 

a. This genitive is also called ‘appositional.’ Proper 
names do not take this construction, but stand in appo- 
sition ; e. g., die Stadt Paris, the city of Paris ; das Rbnig- 
reid) Sachjen, he kingdom of Saxony ; dex Monat Miiv3, the 
month of March. 


5. The possessive genitive, denoting the owner, author, 
proprietor ; €. g., das Haus meines Vaters, my father’s house 
Sdhillers Tell, Schiller’s Tell; des Landvogts Reiter, the gov 
ernor’s troopers. 
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a. The noun limited is sometimes to be supplied from the context ; 
e. g., dod) beffer ift’s, iby fallt im Gottes Hand als im des Menjden, but it 
is better that you fall into the hand of God than into (that) of man (S.). Or 
it may be represented by a demonstrative; e. g., feine Sdeale find 
immer nod) die unferes BVolfes, his ideals are still those of our people. 

b. By the omission of a noun meaning property, or the like, the 
possessive genitive often comes to stand alone in the predicate; e. g., 
gebt dem Raifer, wa8 de8 Raijers ijt, give to the emperor what is the em- 
peror’s; dev Bube war de8 Vogts, the boy was the governor's (S.); du bift 
des Todes, you are a dead man; bift du des Tenfels? are you crazy ? 

c. In familiar language this gen. is often replaced by a possessive in 
agreement with the governing noun; e. g., im dent Wolf jeinem Leib, 
in the wolf’s body (Gr.); auf der Fortuna dat.) ihrem Schiff, on Fortune's 
ship (S.). So also a possessive may stand pleonastically after the gen. ; 
e. g., nin meinen Ring und gieb mir des Majors feinen dafiir, take my 
ring and give me the Major's for it (L.). 

d. Note also the colloquial ellipsis in id) war heute bet Mtiillers, Z 
was at (the) Mivllers’ to-day, i. e., at his (their) house. 

6. The genitive of connection—a general term which, 
as here used, is meant to include the ideas of cause, origin, 
relationship, appurtenance, and any others that do not 
fall clearly under one of the preceding heads; e. g., das 
Licht Der Sonne, the light of the sun; dev Ruhm der Deutfden, 
the glory of the Germans ; dex Gipfel des Berges, the top of 
the mountain ; der Sohn des Ninigs, the son of the king. 


247. The Dative with von as a Substitute for the Geni- 
tive. For the genitive in most of the uses described in 
the last section it is possible to substitute von with the 
dative. The construction with von belongs more to 
familiar language and is gaining upon the more elegant 
genitive. Thus in the followime cases, all from good 
writers, the genitive would be better: Die Urfadjen vow diez 
fem Mtangel, the causes of this lack (Herder) ; Herr von jeinen 
Handlingen, master of his actions (G.) ; die Madt von Mom, 
the power of Rome (Ranke) ; die eine Seite vom Haus, one 
side of the house (Gr.). But in some cases the construc- 
tion with pon is to be preferred, viz. : 


1. In certain expressions of rank and title; e. g., der 
Kinig von Sachjen, the King of Saxony ; die Jungfrau von 
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Orleans, the Maid of Orleans; but Doftor der Philofophie, 
doctor of philosophy. 


2. When the case, if it were genitive, would not be 
clear; e. g., die Bevilferung von Paris, the population of Paris ; 
die Anjpritche von Menfdjen, die nidjts befiten, the claims of 
people who own nothing. 

3. To avoid a genitive depending upon a genitive ; 
e. g., der Erbe von jeines Vaters mutigem Geijte, the anheritor 
of his father’s courageous spirit (instead of der Erbe des 
mutigen Geiftes feines Baters) ; der Sohn von einem Vetter des 
qrofen Didjters, the son of a cousin of the great poet ; einer von 
des Pringen RNiten, one of the prince’s counsellors (L.). 

4. When the limiting genitive, if it were used, would 
be separated from its noun; e. g., von unfrer Partet war fein 
Freund gegenwiirtig, there was no friend of our party present. 


5. To denote material or characteristic ; e. g., das Mtan- 
telcjen von ftarrer Seide, the cape of stiff silk (G.); ein Mann 
pont feftem Charafter, @ man of solid character. 


248. The Genitive as Sole Object of Verbs. A number 
of verbs take, or may take, a genitive as sole object ; 
e. g., gedenfe des Gabbattages, remember the sabbath day ; 
fone meiner, spare me; ich bedarf Shred Beiftands, 7 
need your assistance. 

1. This construction is on the wane. It is found in 
the classics, and may still occur, in stately writing, after 
a pretty large number of verbs. But the most of them 
admit, or even prefer, besides the genitive, some other 
construction. Such are (the alternative being put in 


brackets) : 


adjten, heed [auf, ace.]. entbehren, lack [ace.]. 
bediirfen, need [ace. ]. entraten, lack [ace.]. 
begehren, desire [acc.]. ermangelit, Jack [ace.]. 
brauchen, need [acc.]. erwahnen, mention [ace. ]. 
panfen, thank [fiiv, ace-]. frohfocten, eal! [iiber, acc. ]. 
denfen, think [an, ace. ]. gebraudjen, wse [ace |. 
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gedenten, think. fpotten, mock [iiber, ace. ]. 
genejen, give birth to. fterben, die [au, dat.]. 
geniepen, enjoy [acc.]. (ver)fehfleu, miss [ace.]. 


geiwahreit, perceive [ace. ]. 
harven, wait [auj, ace.]. 
hitter, guard [ace.]. 
lachen, laugh [iiber, ace.]. 


vergeffen, forget [acc.]. 
verlangen, desire [nach, dat.]. 
wahren, guard [acc.]. 


mantgelit, Jack [ace. ]. wahruehmen, perceive [ace. }. 
pflegen, attend [ace.]. walter, rule [iiber, ace. ]. 
jcjouen, spare [ace.]. warten, wait [anf, acc. ]. 


a. Sometimes difference of meaning is associated with difference of 
construction. Thus laden and {potter are apt to take the gen. when 
used figuratively in the sense make light of; e. g., ic) lachte iiber den 
Spafy, laughed at the joke, but lachte feiner Drohungen, made light of his 
threats. Cf., further, feines Mites twarten, attend to one’s business, but 
auf den Zug warten, wait for the train; der Mube pflegen, take rest, but 
ete Mvantern prlegeit, nwrse a sick person. 

b. The gen. as sole object is for the most part a gen. of cause, de- 
noting that which occasions the activity or state denoted by the verb ; 
hence Hingers fterben, die of hunger, and eines bijen Todes fterben, die 
an evil death. Some cases which might seem to come under this head are 
partitive genitives ; e. g., fid) Nats erholen, get advice ($ 250) ; others 
are adverbial ; e. g., des Glaubens leben, live in the faith (§ 251). Diffi- 
cult to classify is Verftecens fptelen, play hide and seek. 


249, The Genitive as Secondary Object occurs with 
numerous verbs in connection with an accusative ; e. g., 
ich freue nicl) deines Heils, TF rejoice in thy salvation 3 
welch andrer Gitnde flagt das Herz dich an? of what other 
sin does thy heart accuse thee? The verbs are : 

1. Verbs of ‘judicial action’ and their kind, the genitive 


denoting that of which some one is accused, convicted, 
admonished, deemed worthy, etc. Such are: 


anflagemt, accuse. fosfpredjen, acquit. verflagen, accuse. 
belehren, inform. mahnen, admonish. (ver)fohnen, reward. 
bejdjeiden, inform. libervfithren, convict. verficdern, assure. 
befduldigen, accuse. —itberheben, exempt. vergewiffern, assure. 
bezidjtigen, accuse. liberweifen, convict. iwiirdigen, deem worthy, 
freijpredjen, acquit. liberjeuger, convince. — 3eihen, accuse. 


a. Belehren occurs in such locutions as man hat mid) eines andern 
belehrt, I am otherwise advised. Bejdjeideu in the same sense is now 
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quaint. Uberjzeugen, verficjern and verbs of acquitting may take the 
dat. with pou instead of the gen. Serjicjerit admits also a dat. of the 
person and an ace. of the thing: ich) verjtdjre div meine Teiliahme 
Tassure you of my sympathy, instead of ic) verfidjre did) meiner Teil. 
nahme. Dabhnew usually takes au with ace. 


2. Several verbs of separation or deprivation, the geni- 
tive denoting that of which some one is deprived. Such 
are : 
entfeben, dispossess. 
entivohnen, wean. 
verjagen, drive oul. 
verweifen, banish. 


entladen, relieve. 
eutlafjen, dismiss. 
eutlaften, relieve. 
entledigen, exempt. 


berauben, rob. 
entbinden, release. 
entblifen, deprive. 
entheben, relieve. 
entfleiden, divest. 

a. Gutbinden, -blifen, -heben, -laffen, may take a dat. with von. 
Entlaffen admits three constructions : thus to dismiss one from service 
is einen feiner Dienfte, or vom Dienfte, or aus dem Dienfte entlaffen. 
Other compounds of ent take a dat. of the person, and an ace. of the 
thing. See § 258, 2. 

3. A multitude of reflexive verbs with meanings too 
Such are: 

fich erfrecjen, dare to do. 


various to classify. 
fi) abthun, renounce. 


aumafei, claim. 
annehmen, take charge. 
bedienen, make use. 
befleiR(ig)en, atlend to. 
begeben, renounce. 


bemiadjtigen, get possession. 


bemeijter, get control. 
bejdjeiden, acquiesce in. 
befinnen, bethink one’s self. 
entiupern, renounce. 
enthalten, refrain from. 
entledigen, acquit one’s self. 
entidlagen, get rid. 
entfumen, recollect. 
erbarmen, pity. 

erdveiften, dare to do. 


(er)freuen, enjoy. 
ertunern, remember. 
erfiifuen, dare to do. 
erwebren, keep from. 
getriften, expect. 
riihimen, boast. 
fddimen, be ashamed. 
iiberheben, boast. 
wuterfangen, | 
mnterwinden, } 
vermefjen, dare to do. 
permuten, expect. 
verjehen, expect. 
(ver)triften, acquiesce in. 
perwegen, dare to do. 
weigern, refuse. 


-daretoundertake. 


a. Some of these verbs admit other constructions ; e. g., fic (er)- 


freuen, riihmen, jdamen, the ace. with iiber ; 
the reflexive and the acc. of the thing. 


fic) anmafen, the dat. of 
Grinnern, with ace., for fic 


erimnern, with gen., is a North-German provincialism. 
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4. Certain impersonal verbs of feeling, the genitive 
giving the cause of the emotion; e. g., mid) jammert jeiner 
Not, I pity his distress. Such are, letting mid) represent 
the variable personal object : 


e8 dDauert mic, T pity. e8 geliiftet mic), I desire. 
e8 efelt mich, Lam disgusted. e8 jammert mid, I pity. 
es erbarmt mid), T pity. e8 reut mic), D regret. 


eS verdrieft mid, Tam annoyed. 


a. With the most of these verbs the gen. is becoming quaint, and tiber 
with the acc. or eget with the gen. (with geliijtet, mac) and the dat.) 
is preferred. Note finally e8 (ver)lohut fic) der Weiihe, it is worth the 
trouble. 


250. The Partitive Genitive with Verbs. At an earlier 
period several verbs might take a genitive to denote that 
the object was affected only in part; e. g., des Brotes, or 
Brots, effet, to eat bread, manger du pain, where one would 
now say Brot or vom Brote or etwas Brot efjen; er giebt feines 
Brots den Wrmen, he giveth of his bread to the poor (Lu.). 

1. But this construction is now obsolete or quaint, except perhaps 
after geniefen (cf. § 248). Where it occurs in the classics it is usually 
held to be a Grecism or Gallicism ; e. ¢., brad)jte die Miutter des herr- 
lichen Weines, brought (some) of the noble wine (G.); e8 fcenfte der 
VBohme des perferuden Weins, poured out (some) of the sparkling wine (S.). 

a. But a few isolated phrases survive in common use; e. g., fic) 
Nats erholen, get advice. 


251. The Adverbial Genitive. The genitive is used 
with verbs to denote various adyerbial relations, viz. : 


1. Place ; e. g., jest qehe jeder feines Weges, now let each 
go his way (S.) 3 das preifen die Sdhiiler allevorten (aller Orten), 
the students praise that everywhere (G.). 


a. ‘The adverbial gen. of place is no longer common, except in the 
phrase aflerorten (allevorts), Where it occurs in the classics after gehen, 
fommmen, jtehe, and other verbs of motion, present usage prefers the 
ace. (§ 266). Goethe sometimes forces German idiom a little in his 
use of this construction ; e. g., dag ift des Landes nidt der Braud), that 
is not the custom in these parts (Faust, 1. 2949, des Landes being = hier 3u 


Lande); gldnzeu dvoben flaver ( = in der flareit) Macht, shine wp there in the 
clear night (ibid., 1, 4647), 
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2. Time; e. g., die Mite verfamme\ten fic) de8 Mittags, 
the councillors assembled at noon (S.); Tages Arbeit, Whends 
Giijte, work by day, guests at night (G.). 

a. This use of the gen. is very common in certain set phrases ; e. g., 
eiites Tages, one day; eines UAhends, one evening ; vormittags, forenoons ; 
abends, evenings ; nadts, at night; menerdings (i. e., mener Dinge, with 
adverbial 8), recently ; vou alters her, from of old; vor alters, anciently. 
On the ace. of time, as compared with the gen., see § 266, 2, a. 

3. Manner and degree ; e. g., nad) li fabr’ ich ftehen- 
den Hues, J will go to Uri without delay (S.) ; meines Wiffens 
ijt e3 das erfte Mal, so far as I know, tt is the first time. 

a. Here the phrases are still more numerous ; e. g., feinesivegs, by 
no means; gliidlicjerweije, happily, and others in -weije; gewiffer- 
mafeu, in a certain sense, and others in -mnafen (gen. of Mag); aller- 
dings, to be sure; unverridjteter Sade, in vain, with errand unac- 
complished ; meinerjeits, on my part ; meines Eradjtens, in my opinion; 
dergeftalt, in such way ; de8 weiteren, in detail. 


252. The Complementary Genitive with Adjectives. 
Certain adjectives may take a genitive to complement 
their meaning ;e. g., des Gefith{3 nicht machtig ftand ich da, Z 
stood there not able to control my feeling (S.) ; dab fie des 
Dranges miid’ find, that they are tired of oppression (S.). 

1. The adjectives that take the genitive express for the 
most part the ideas of power, possession, knowledge, 
capacity, abundance and their opposites. Such are (in- 
cluding their compounds with un) : 


anfidjtig, in sight. 
bar, bare. 
bediirftig, in need. 
bendtigt, in need. 
bewuft, conscious. 
blo, bare. 

einig, agreed. 
eingedent, mindful. 


erfahreit, experienced. 


fahig, capable. 
fret, free. 

froh, glad. 
gedent, mindful. 


gewahr, aware. 
gewartig, expectant. 
gewip, certain. 
gewohut, used. 
habhajt, in possession. 
inne, percipient. 
fundig, acquainted. 
ledig, free. 

leer, empty. 

{o8, free. 


midjtig, able to control. 


miide, tired. 
quitt, done. 


jatt, sated. 

{uldig, guilty. 
ficher, certain. 
teilhaft, partaking. 
liberdriijfig, weary. 
perdacdjtig, suspicious. 
verluftig, lacking. © 
permutend, expectant. 
verficjert, assured. 
voll, full. 

wert, worth. 

wiirdig, worthy. 
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a. Several of the above adjectives, when used predicatively, may 
take an acc. instead of a gen.; namely, anfidjtig, gewahr, gewobut, 
habbaft, inne, 08, fatt, vermutend, wert; e. g-, als mid) die Fee anfidtig 
wurde, when the fairy noticed (became observant of ) me (Platen); den 
Bi fer find fie (08, they are rid of the Evil One (G.); das war die Meiihe 
nicjt wert, not worth the trouble (G.).—This construction originated 
thus: The old gen. e8 in icf bin c8 108, [am rid of it, and similar locu- 
tions, came to be felt as an acc., and this led to the use of a real acc. 
in place of e8; i. e., the misunderstood ic) bin es fo3 drew after it id) 
bin das Ding fos, 


b. Frei, leer, and fog may be followed by von, and fihig by ju. 
Wiirdig and wmnoviirdig occur sometimes with a dat.; e. g., nidjts ift 
eittent Manne wiuviirdiger, more unworthy of a man (L.). 

c. Adverbs that govern the gen. will be treated as prepositions 


(§ 376). 


253. The Partitive Genitive with Adjectives, Pronouns 
and Adverbs. A genitive of the whole may occur after 
numerals, after certain pronouns and pronominal ad- 
jectives, and after adjectives in the comparative and 
superlative ; e. g., flinf unjres Ordens, five of our order ; 
aller quten Dinge jind dret, ef all good things there are 
three ; unjer einer, one of us; dev wackerit Meduner viele, 
many brave men (S.); dev jrhrectlichjte der Sefrecken, the 
most terrible of terrors (S.). 


1. After a numeral the partitive genitive is no longer 
common except when the numeral agrees with a noun 
understood. Thus for neun ganzer Sabre, nine whole years 
(L.), one would now say neu ganze Sabre, But nen unjrer 
Sefellfchaft, nine of our company, or zwanzig dev bejten, twenty 
of the best, is good usage, though the dative with von or 
unter also occurs. 


2. The pronouns and pronominals which admit a parti- 
tive genitive are wer, weld), was, all, andev-, beid-, ein, einig-, 
etlich-, etwas, gemtg, jed-, fein, mand), mebhrer-, nidjts, viel and 
wenig, But the most of these admit also pon or unter with 
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the dative, and this is the preferred construction with 
jemand and ntemand. 


a. The old partitive genitive of an adjective after midts 
(ef. § 320, 2), etwas, and other indeclinables, ceased long 
ago to be felt as a genitive, and is now treated as an ap- 
positive ; e. g., 3 was Bejjerm find wir geboren, we are born 
for something better (S.). Goethe’s 31 was Neuen or Neue, 
Faust, 1. 3254) is for the rhyme’s sake. 


b. So also in such expressions as was Wunders, what 
(of) wonder, was Teufels, what the deuce, etc., the genitive, 
ceasing to be felt as such, dropped its case-ending and 
became an appositive ; hence was Wunder, was Teufel, was 
Henfer, was Raub (Faust, 1. 6549). 

c. The form anders, else, remains unchanged after wer, jemand, mie- 
mand; e. g., wer anders, who else; mit tiemand anders (not ander). 


3. A partitive genitive may occur after certain adverbs 
of place ; e. g., wohin des Weges, whither away ; woher des 
Landes, from what part of the country ; wo anders or anders 
wo, elsewhere ; nirgend anders, nowhere else. 


4. Quite anomalous is Goethe’s use of a partitive gen. with haufig 
in Faust, 1. 3098: Shr habt der Freunde haiufig, you have friends in 
abundance. 


254, The Genitive with Prepositions. A large number 
of prepositions and prepositional adverbs govern the 
genitive. For a list, with illustrations, see §§ 376-7. 


955. The Genitive in Exclamations. After an inter- 
jection the genitive is sometimes used to denote the oc- 
casion of the feeling; e. g., 9 det ungliicfeligen Stunde! 
oh, the unhappy hour! pjut des Bofewidts | out upon the 
villain ! 
inctly literary, and is becoming rare even. 
or else a prepositional 


Id (S.)f£ pfui tiber dich! 


1. This construction is dist 
in poetry. Common language prefers the nom., 
phrase ; e.g, mit cuvem Golde, out upon your go 


fie upon you! 
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THE DATIVE. 


256. The dative depends upon verbs, adjectives and 
prepositions, rarely upon nouns and interjections. Its 
name, from the Latin casus dativus, implies that it is the 
case of giving, i.e., of the indirect object. But it has 
other functions also. 


257. The Dative with Verbs: Sole Object. A large 
number of intransitive verbs take a single object, or 
complement of their meaning, in the dative; e. ¢, 
ich dDanfe div, I thank thee; den Géittern gleich’ ich met, 
I am not like the gods (G.); mir wird nadjgejebt, J am 
followed (S.). 


1. The verbs that take the dative as sole object express 
such ideas as motion or effort toward and away from ; dis- 
appearance, lack; appurtenance, fitness, suitability ; 
pleasure and displeasure ; friendly, gracious, or sub- 
missive action, and the reverse ; resemblance and corre- 
spondence. Some have English equivalents that need 
no preposition and may seem to be transitive ; others re- 
quire in English a preposition, usually #o. Such are : 


aihneli, resemble. folgem, follow. huldigen, pay homage. 
antivorten, answer. fronunen, benefit. mangelu, be lacking. 
begeguen, meet. gebiihven, defit. nae, approach. 
behagent, please. gefallen, please. niifen, benefit. 
befomumen, befit. gehoren, belong. paffen, fit. 

Danten, thank. gehordjen, obey. jhaden, injure. 
Dieter, serve. qeitiigen, suffice. {mteicheln, flatter. 
Drohen, threaten. gejdehen, happen. trogen, defy. 
Ditfemt, seem. (qe)ztemen, become. (ver)trauen, trust. 
erliegen, swecumb. glauben, believe. weidhen, yield. 
(er)jeinen, appear. qleichen, resemble. webren, defend. 
fehlen, fail. grollen, be angry. zlirnen, be angry. 
jluchen, curse. Helfer, help. 


a. %Mittworter takes a dat. of the person only: what one answers 
stands in the acec., that to which one answers in the acc. with 
auf; e. g., autivorte miv, answer me; anntivorte auf meine Frage, 
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answer my question; ev autiwortete mir feine Gilbe, he answered 
me not a syllable. — Beqeguen occurs in the classics with the acc.— 
Danten — verdanfen may have an ace. of the thing; e. g., id) (ver)z 
Danfe ibut mein Gli, I owe to him my happiness.—Glauben takes 
the dat. of the person in the sense of believe, the acc. with ant in that 
of believe in (but in Faust, 1. 3434, id) glaube ifm = I believe in him).— 
Nangelt now usually has a dat. of the person, the thing needed being 
in the nom. or dat. with an; e. g., mir mangelt Geld, or es mangelt 
mir an Geld, instead of ic) mangle des Geldes (§ 248, 1). 


2. A still larger number of verbs, with meanings 
similar to those mentioned aboye, take the dative in virtue 
of their composition with one of the prefixes an, auf, aus, 
bei, ein, ent, entgegen, mit, nad), unter, ver, vor, boran, boraus, 
wider, 3u, 3uvor. Examples are: abgehen, be lacking ; ange- 
hiren, belong ; aujfallen, surprise; ausweidjen, evade ; dete 
pflidjten, support ; einfallen, occwr ; entgehen, escape ; entgegen- 
eilen, hasten toward; miffallen, displease ; nadyjtehen, be in- 
ferior ; unterliegen, succumb;  verjdjwinden, vanish ; ore 
bengen, prevent ; vorane and porausgeben, precede ; wider- 
ftehen, repel; jueilen, hasten to; j3uvorfommen, anticipate. 

a. Verbal phrases with similar meanings may also take the dat.; 
e. g., einent 3 Dilje fommen, come to the aid of one; eiuemt zur Chre ge- 
reicjen, redound to one's credit. Cf. § 259, 2. 


258. The Dative with Verbs: Secondary Object. Many 
transitive verbs take a secondary object in the dative, 
the primary object being usually a noun or pronoun in 
the accusative, but often an infinitive or a clause ; e. g., 
gebt mix den Helm, give me the helmet (S.); th werde jebt 
Dich einem Nachbar reidjen, L shall hand thee now to no 
neighbor (G.) ; Fureht gebietet thm zu jehiweigen, fear bids 
him be silent; mun fag’ mir cing, mam joll fein Wunder 
qlauben, now let some one tell me that we are not to be- 
lieve in miracles (G.). What is here called the secondary 
object may be : 


1. A true indirect object, translatable by the objec- 
tive with fo, and occurring chiefly with verbs of giving, 
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communicating, showing, proving, and the like (see 
examples above). 

a. Gagen, say, is apt to take the dat. with 31 when followed by a 
literal quotation in the direct form; e. g., ev jagte mir, ic) jet vervritct, 
told me Iwas crazy; but ex fagte 3 miv: dit bift verriid¢t.— Schretben, 
write, takes the dat. or the acc. with an,—Some verbs of this class, 
e. g., beweifen, show, and erivabnen, mention, admit the acc. with gegen 
instead of the dat. 

b. Some of the verbs given in § 257, 1, may take a direct object in 
the form of an ace. or a clause; e. g., ic) danfe dir, daf—, L thank 
thee that-—; antworte miv dag, answer me that; das glanbe id) dir nicht, 
I do not believe you (when you say) that. 


2. A privative object, denoting that from which some- 
thing is separated, and translatable by the objective with 
from; eg, dev Ming, dew er dent Bwerg genommen, the ring 
which he had taken from the dwarf (W.) ; dieje Troft foll mix 
niemand rauben, no one shall rob me of this comfort. 

a. This dat. oceurs after verbs of taking, stealing, withholding, 
alienating, ete. (many being compounds of ent or weg), Some of which, 
however, may take pou instead. It represents an extinct ablative. 


3. The beneficiary object, denoting that for which 
something is done ; e. g., was fanfjt du deter Frau gu Werh- 
nadjten? what shall you buy your wife for Christmas (Gr.) ? 

a. This construction is comparatively rare with transitive verbs, 


the acc. with fiir being preferred. Still it is closely akin to the dat. of 
interest, which is very common, 


4. An object due to the composition of the verb with 
one of the prefixes mentioned in § 257,2. It has to be 
translated in various ways; e. g., id) fehe dem Dinge Fein 
Ende ab, J see no end to (of) the thing ; man fieht div’s an den 
Augen an, one can see it by your eyes (G.) ; dex Wind trieb uns 
den Staub entgegen, drove the dust in our faces ; etwas einem 
Briefe beilegen, to enclose something in a letter. 

a. With several of these compounds the dat. object is a reflexive 
pronoun ; e. g., id) mae mir das Medjt an, [claim (arrogate to myself) 
the right; ich bitte mir da8 aus, J make that a condition; fich etwas 


cinbilden, imagine something ; fid) etwas jutvauen, trust one’s self for 
something, 
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259. The Dative of Interest. The dative is freely 
used to denote the person (less often the thing) con- 
cerned in a statement. 

a. The translation has to vary greatly ; e. g., wie gebt 
e8 Shnen? how goes it with you? mir ijt e8 einerlet, wi ds 
all the same to me ; dem Vater graufet’s, the father shudders 
(G.). In connection with a noun that has the definite 
article it often has the force of a possessive ; e. g., e8 geht 
mir ang Herz, i goes to my heart ; das gereicht im zur Chre, 
that redounds to his credit. It occurs : 

1. With transitive verbs as the case of the beneficiary 
object (see above, § 258, 3). Here belong numerous verbal 
phrases containing a transitive verb ; e. g., das that er mir 
zuliebe, he did that for my sake; jdreib’ es dir hinters 
Oh, make a note of it ; diefen mui id) was zum beften geben, 
I must do something for these fellows (G.) ; id) made e8 mir 
zur Aufgabe, IT make it my task. 

a. Where a personal object is accompanied by a phrase specifying 
a part of the object there is sometimes a choice between the dat. and 
the ace.; e. g., er trat mir (or mid)) auf der Rup, he stepped upon my foot. 

9. With intransitive verbs; e. g., fein Herz fcjlig dev 
garner Menfdpheit, his heart beat for all mankind (S.) ; wie mur 
dem Kopf nicht alle Hoffnung jdjwindet, how only for that head 
does all hope not vanish (G-). 

a. Here belong a multitude of impersonal phrases 
with fein, werden, bleiben, gefdeben, gehen, and others ; e. g., 
eS ijt mir redjt, if swits me ; mir wird fo Lidt, @ grows so clear 
to me (G.); e8 gefdjieht div vedjt, t serves you right ; es 
jeymedt mir gut, @ tastes good to me; e& thut mir Lerd, Tam 
sorry 3 8 liegt mir viel daran, dt vs of great concern to me. 

b. Add to these the strictly impersonal verbs: e8 abut 
mir, Lforbode ; e& beliebt mir, [ choose ; es efelt mir, Zam dis- 
gusted ; e&8 gebridjt mtr, T lack; 8 gvaut mut, I abhor; es 
graufet mir, T shudder; 8 {chaudert mit, I shudder; e& 
jcwindelt mir, Zam giddy ; e8 traumt mu, I dream. 

3. With passive verbs (including gefdeben), and some- 
times after werden in the sense of 3u teil werden; © g., da 
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wird der Geift enc wohl dreffiert, there your mind will be well 
irained (G.); da ward der Tapferfeit ihr Lohn, then bravery 
got its reward (G.) ; eit Unvedht ift miv gejdjehen, @ wrong has 
been done me. 


4. As ‘ethical’ dative-—a personal pronoun interjected 
loosely in the sentence to indicate indirect interest or 
sympathetic concern on the part of the speaker or listener ; 
e. g., nen Apfel fdieRt der Vater dir vom Baum, father can 
shoot an apple from the tree for you (S.); er hat euch herzlich dran 
gedadyt, he thought of it earnestly, yowll be glad to hear (G.) ; 
geht mir, nidjts weiter davon! go, I say, no more of that (S.) / 


260. The Dative with Adjectives. A large number 
of adjectives govern the dative, the most of them oc- 
curring chiefly in the predicate; e. g., ic bin fonjt allen 
Menjeher gut, Lam kindly disposed to all other men (G.) ; 
Die HoflichEeit yt euch gelaufig, politeness is natural to you 
(G.); er ift Dir neidifc), he is envious of you (S.). 


1. The adjectives that goyern the dat. have meanings similar to 
those given for verbs in § 257, 1. The list includes, first, participial 
adjectives from verbs that govern the dat., as entjpredjend, correspond- 
ing; paffend, fitting ; anugemefjen, adapted; secondly, a large number of 
words in hav, lic) and ig, These suffixes either form passive verbals 
(the dat. denoting the object for which the action is feasible), as dent: 
bar, thinkable, or else they mean replete with, having the character of, and 
the dat. denotes the object toward which the quality is manifested ; 
e. g., Dantbar, grateful; jreundlich, friendly ; giinftig, favorable. 


2. Of adjectives not included under the foregoing heads the follow- 
ing are the most common : 


abbold, unfriendly. folgjaim, obedient. nale, near. 

ahutich, similar. gehorjan, obedient. neidijd), envious. 
{an)gehirig, belonging. gelegen, opportune. {diwer, difficult. 
angenehin, pleasant. gemein(jant), common. tener, dear. 

befarnt, Jenowwn. gleich, like. trei, true. 

benacjbart, neighboring. gut, kindly disposed. — vorteithaft, helpful. 
bequent, comfortable. Heiljain, wholesome. wert, dear. 
eigen(tiimlid)), peculiar. Hold, gracious. willfommen, welcome. 
feind(lich), hostile. leicht, easy. witnfdhenswert, desira- 


frembd, strange. fieb, dear. ble 
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a. Add to these negative compounds with wn, as mrangenehm, m1. 
treit ; also a number of specialized perfect participles, from vente 
which may not elsewhere govern the dative ; as angeboreu, innate; 
bejchieden, destined ; ergeben, devoted; ertwiinjdt, wished for; genet 
opportune ; geneigt, inclined; gewadhjen, equal; gewogen, well enon: 
iiberlegen, superior ; unverbofft, unhoped for ; verbumdent, obliged ; berhagt, 
hateful; verwandt, akin. Besides abhold there are also several Giier 
compounds of ab, in which the prefix denotes aloofness; e. g., abz 
briidhig, abtriinnig, recreant. 


b. A few other adjectives take the dat. when used in the predicate 
or adverbially in impersonal phrases ; e. g., e8 ijtmir angft, Zam anwious ; 
e8 macht mir bange, it makes me anxious ; e8 ift mir ved)t, it suits me; 
e8 thut mir leid, J am sorry. 


c. With many of the above named adjectives a prepositional con- 
struction is admissible ; thus fiir with the acc. after the passive verbals 
(e8 ift fiir mid) denfbar, instead of e8 ift mir dDenfbar), and also after an- 
genehnt, heiljam, gut, pajfend, vorteilhaft, and others; gegen with acc. 
after freundlicy, feindlich, gehorjam, treu, and vou with dat. after com- 
pounds of ab and ent. 


261, The Dative with Nouns is rare, but occurs Now 
and then in the classics; e. g., em Mtufter Biirgern und 
Bauern, a model for citizens and farmers (G.) ; Gewifheit 
einem neuen Bunde, certainty to a new covenant (G.). 


1. When it seems to occur in expressions of wishing it is really 
dependent on a suppressed yerb; e. g., Gott fei Dank, thanks be (given ) 
to God; Heil der Jungfrau! hail to the Maid (S.)! web div! woe to thee! 

a. Closely akin to this is the dat, with interjections, which is 
common after wohl; e. g., wohl dir! well for thee. After other inter- 
jections it is rare ; but Schiller has pfui den Glenden! out upon the 
wretches! and Goethe, o den trefflidjen Ptenfcen! O, the eacellent people! 


262. The Dative with Prepositions. There are sixteen 
prepositions that now regularly take the dative, nine that 
take the dative or accusative according to the nature of 
the construction, and several more that may take the 
dative instead of some other more usual construction. 


For lists and illustrations see §§ 376-7. 
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THE ACCUSATIVE. 


263. The Accusative as Direct Object. The direct ob- 
ject of a transitive verb is put in the accusative; e. g., 
ich Lieb’ dich, mich reist Deine jehine Gejtalt, J love thee, thy 
beautiful form charms me (G.). 

a. The object may denote the result of the verbal action and is 


then called a ‘factitive’ object; e. g., einen Brief fdjreibeu, to write a 
letter. 


1. Certain verbs vary between the transitive and the 
intransitive construction ; thus: 
a. MAnfommen, in the sense of come over, and verfidjeri, assure, 


which usually take the acc., occur also with the dat. 


b. Afew others which usually take the dat. occur in the classics 
with the ace. Such are begequen, meet; Heljen, help; jhmeidjelu, fatter, 
and the impersonals diinfen, seem; cfelu, disgust; granenu and graufen, 
horrify. After fojten, cost, the personal object may be either dat. or 
acc.; e8 foftet dir (or dDid)) zehu Dart, it costs you ten marks. 


c. With others the case depends upon the meaning, or the nature of 
the construction. Thus beable, pay, takes a dat. of the person, an 
ace. of the thing (cr bezah{te mir das Geld); butif there is only a personal 
object it may stand in the ace. (er bezahlte micd)).—MNachahimen, imitate, 
may also take a dat. of the person, and an acc. of the thing. If there 
is but one object, it may stand in either case, but Dem Lehrer nadch- 
aime means to take the teacher as a model, while Den Lehrer nadhahmen 
means to ape him maliciously.—Mufen, call, with acc. = swnmon, with 
dat., callto. Cf. further §§ 249, 3, a, and 257, 1, a. 


2. Observe that many verbs which are intransitive in 
the simple form have transitive compounds of kindred 
meaning ; e. g, dem Rate folgen, but den Rat befolgen, to 
follow the advice; auf cine Frage antworten, but eine Frage bez 
antworten, to answer a question ; einent fein Geld rauben, but 
einem fetnes Geldes berauben, to rob one of one’s money. 


3. After certain impersonal verbs the accusative object, 
denoting the person concerned, looks as if it were the sub- 
ject of an intransitive verb ; e. g., thi fcfliifert, he is drowsy ; 
mid) ditnft, methinks (but also mir diinft, see above under 1, 
b) ; mic) Hungert, Jam hungry. Here belong, further, e8 
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ditrjtet, efelt, friert, fdhaudert mich, J am thirsty, disgusted, cold, 
horrified. All are really transitive, e8 diinft mid), meaning 
it causes me to think, ihn jchlifert, it makes him drowsy, ete. 

a. A much larger number of transitive verbs, not regularly imper- 
sonal, can be used impersonally with an object which may or may not 
be literally translatable ; e. g., e3 freut mic), I am glad; mid) iiber- 
{aurt’s, Iam all of a tremble ; e8 jagt mid) falt beim Schovfe, itis as ifa 
cold hand seized me by the forelock (G.). 8 giebt, there is, there are, 
with ace. object, is equivalent (but see § 340) to a form of fein, with 
predicatenom. Notice further the use of the acc. in e8 fest Hiebe, they 
are coming to blows, there is a fight on, and in e8 hat Gefahv, there is 
danger. On the e3 in these idioms see § 303, 1, a. 


264. The Cognate Accusative. Some intransitive 
verbs may take, in the accusative, an object which 
simply repeats, in the form of a noun, the idea of the 
verb; e. g., jie ftirbt cine edlem Tod, she will die a noble: 
death (G.) ; ich michte bittre Thranen weinen, J could weep 
hitter tears (G.); gar {chine Spiele fpiel’ ich mit dir, very 
beautiful games I will play with thee (G.). 

1. In like manner an intransitive verb may take a factitive object; 
e. g., der Len; ladhelt feinen Grup, Spring smiles its greeting ; was grinjeft 
du mir her? what art thou grinning at me (G.)? 


265. The Accusative as Secondary Object. There are 

several verbs which may take two objects in the accusa- 
tive; e. g., Die Muje hatte den Wjopus feine Fabeln gelehrt, 
the Muse had taught Asop his fables (.); die Hoffnung 
nen’ ich meine Gottin noch, Z still call Hope my goddess 
(S.). The construction may be considered under three 


heads, as follows : 


1. The two objects are the person acted upon and the 
thing done. Here belong lelven, teach, and sometimes 
also, but only when the thing-object is a neuter pronoun, 
bitten and fragen, ask, bereden and iiberveden, persuade po ea 
{ehre mid) die wahre Weisheit, teach me true wisdom j id) will 
did) etwas fragen, Z want to ask you something ; i bitte did) 
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nur dies, I ask you only this; ihe werbdet mic) das nicht itber- 
reden, you will not persuade me (of) that. See under d be- 
low. 


a. But after {ehren one meets also with a dat. of the person; e.g., 
muir das Leben Lehret jeden, was ex fet, only life teaches every one what he 
is (G.). The German of to-day tends to avoid the double ace. with 
{ehren as pedantic ; instead of er fehrt mid) (die) Muftt, he teaches me 
music, say er untervidjtet mid) im dev Mlufif, After fragen, nad) with 
dat. is used; after bitten, wm with acc.; e. g., ich fragte thn mac) dem 
Wege, Lasked him the way; ich bat ihu um Hilfe, L asked him for help. 


b. With wiffen laffen, tell, feben Laffer, show, and the like, when an 
infinitive takes the place of the thing-object, the acc, is the rule, 
but the dat. a not infrequent exception ; e. g., af} mid) deine Gdjaite 
fehen, let me see your treasures ; but {af} eS mir durch) Eintracht jehen, prove 
it to me by harmony (G.). So, too, the dat. may follow heifen, bid, when 
there is no infinitive ; e. g., wer hie ihim das? who bade him that (L.)? 
—instead of wer Hie} ih das thu? 


c. By aconfusion, familiar also in English, fernen, Jearn, is some- 
times used with the sense and the construction of [ehrei; e. g., icf 
ferne fie allerfet {uftige Lieder, Zam ‘learning’ her all sorts of jolly songs 
(G.). But this is not good German, 


d. In the phrase e8 utimmt mich Winder, L wonder at it, e8 is really 
an old gen. of cause (wonder seizes me because of it) which came to be 
felt asanom. So also the pronominal acc. after bitten, fragen, bere- 
Dent and iiberreden, seems to have resulted from mistaking the e8 or 
eines for an acc, in such phrases as ic) bitte dich’s, ic) bitte dich mur 
eines, and then extending the analogy. In the phrase jemand Viigen 
ftrajen, accuse one of lying, which looks like an instance of two accusa- 
tives, Yiigeit is probably an old gen. of cause (chide one for lying). 


2. The two objects are the person or thing named and 
the name, the verbs those meaning fo call (nennen, heifen, 
fejelten, fchimpfen, taufen) ; e. g., dit nennft dic) einen Tetl, you 
call yourself a part (G.) ; ich darf mich nicht des Glitees Lieb- 
ling jdjelten, Z cannot call myself a favorite of Fortune (S.). 

a. After verbs of making, choosing, appointing—madjen, wabfer, 
erwdblen, ernemmeit — what would bein English the second or factitive 
object is usually put in the dat. with 313 e. g., die Vergweiflung madyt 
mich sur Furic, jum Tier, makes me a fury, a beast (S.); der Reidstag 
eviwdh{te Mudolf zum Kaifer, elected Rudolf emperor. 
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3. The second object is an appositive with als or wie. 
The verbs are especially those of regarding, representing, 
knowing, finding, but many others admit the construc- 
tion; e. g., ihr habt mich ftets als eine Feindin uur betvadptet, 
you have always regarded me only as an enemy (S.); das 
Alter findet uns nar nod) al8 wahre Kinder, old age finds us still 
real children (G.) ; du behandeljt mic) wie jene Rage, you treat 
me like the cat in the fable (G.). 


a. {8 denotes the character or capacity, wie the manner, in which 
the first object is concerned; e. g., man betrad)tete ih als @pion und 
behaudelte ihn wie einen Sund, they regarded him as a spy and treated him 
like a dog. 

b. For the nom. instead of the second object after a reflexive verb 
see § 271, 3. 

c. Certain verbs of regarding and representing, as adjten, halten, 
auggeben, evfliren, are most often followed by fitr with acc. ; e. g., 
adjt’ es nidjt fiir Raub, do not esteem it a derogation (G.); fiiv was baltft 
du das Tier ? for what do you take the beast (G.) ? 


266. The Adverbial Accusative. The accusative may 
be used to denote various adverbial relations, as 
follows: 


1. The way; e. g., wandle deine fiirejterlidhe Strafe, go 
thy fearful way (S.) ; doch ziehen fie ihren Weg dahin, ev geht 
den feinen, but they go on their way, he goes his (G.). 

a. As used with intransitive verbs the ace. of the way might be re- 
garded as a cognate ace., only we cannot separate er ging del fiirzefter 
Weg from er faudte mid) den fiirzeften Weg, both of which are good 
German. This acc, is often accompanied by an adverb of direction ; 
6. g., er ging die Treppe hinauf, he went up the steps; dev Landvogt fihrt 
ign den See herauf, is bringing him up the lake (S.). 


2. Time; e. g., wit miiffen fort nod) diefe Nacht, we must 
go this very night ; und trate fie den Augenblic herein, and were 
she to enter this moment (G.) ; ex Leert’ ihn jeden Sdmaus, he 
drained it at every feast (G.). 


a. As we haveseen above, time is also denoted by thegen. In gen- 
eral the gen. is less definite, or is used in phrases implying repetition 
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or custom ; e. g., cies WAhends, one evening; cines fcdhinen Tages (in- 
definite time) ; des Abends, uachts, vormittags (custom). In the phrase 
jeden Ubend, every evening, the idea of repetition is contained in jeden. 
Distinguish the acc. of time in gleic) diejen Wugenblic, this very moment, 
from the acc. of measure, in warte einen Wigeublicd, wait a moment. 

b. Note the use of Ende, end, Mitte, middle, Anfang, beginning, with- 
out article before the name of a month; e. g., er fehrte Ende Dtair3 
nad Haufe, he returned home the last of March. 

3. Measure of time, space, weight and cost; e. ¢., er ift 
fcjor einen Monat hier, has been here a montir ; wir ginger eine 
Stree wetter, we went a piece further ; e& wiegt einen Centner, 
it weighs a hundred ; e& fojtet jecdjs Warf, it costs six marks. 

a. Measure of difference after an adjective was formerly expressed 
by a gen. and traces of the construction are found in the classics ; e.g., 
eiites Hauptes Langer als die Witter alle, a head taller than all the knights 
(W.). One would now say Langer um etn Haupt. 

b. The ace. of measure is very often accompanied by an adjective 
or adverb ; e. g., drei Sahre alt; jechs Fup hoc); eine Clle breit; drei 
Meetler entfernt. 


267. The Accusative Absolute. The accusative is often 
used absolutely, as if dependent upon habend under- 
stood; e. g., das Schwert um Herzew blicfft du hinauf, the 
sword in thy heart, thou lookest up (G.); ich eile fort, vor 
mur det Lag und Hinter mir die Nacht, J hasten on, the day 
before me and the night behind (G.). So also in set 
phrases ; e. g., fie rubter atmend Yrm ur rm, they rested, 
panting, arm im arm (G.). 


1. This accusative is often connected with a perfect par- 
ticiple used absolutely ; e. g., wenn ic) fo jaf, de Cllenbogen 
aufgeftemmt, when L would sit thus, with my elbow propped 
up (G.) 3 fdjon den Hals enthligt, fniet? ich auf dem Mantel, my 
neck already bared, I was kneeling on my mantle (1..). 

2. Different is theacc, dependent upon a verb of wishing or offer- 
ing; e. g., gutent Ptorgen! good morning! diefen Ku der ganzen Welt! 
this kiss to the whole world (S.) f 

3. Note finally, in this connection, the occasional use of the acc, 
with an interjection ; e. g., pfirt did)! fie upon you! o mid) vergeBlichert ! 
oh me, forgetful! i. e., how forgetful I am (L.). 
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268. The Accusative with Prepositions. The accusa- 
tive is always used after eight prepositions and some- 
times after nine others. For lists see $$ 376-7. 


269. The Accusative with Adjectives. A few adjec- 
tives that regularly take the genitive admit the accusative 
instead. See § 252, 1, a. 


APPOSITION. 


270. Immediate Apposition. An appositive agrees 
in case with its antecedent; e. g., was fimen wir, cin 
Volf der Hirten 2? what can we do, a race of shepherds 
{S.)? daS Hauptaugenmert mein, de3 Geognojten, the chief 
concern of me, the geologist (G.); trinf ifn aus, den Trant 
der Labe, drink it up, the draught of solace (G.). 


1. A noun in apposition with a sentence is put in the 
nominative ; e. g., Bappenhetm ftarb gleich am folgenden Taq, 
ett unerjetlicjer Verluft fiir das faiferlidje Heer, Pappenheim 
died the very next day, an irremediable loss for the imperial 


army (S.). 


2. For titles in apposition with proper names see § 285. 


271. Mediate Apposition. Apposition may be medi- 
ated by als or wie (cf. § 242, 2); e. g., fomn’ ich als Gat- 
tin 2? do I come as wife (G.)? wie einen Rretjel trieb’s mich 
um, like a top it sent me around (S.). 


1. An appositive with alg may denote cause, real or 
supposed ; e. g., mtr, als dem alteften, fiel es gu, i fell to me 
as the oldest ; am 24ften als am Tage, wo —, on the 24th, that 
being the day on which— (G.). Such an appositive may be 
used to explain an adverb ; e. g., doc) morgen, als am erften 
Oftertage, but to-morrow, that being the first Haster holi- 


day (G.). 
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a. After alg = in the capacity of, an appositive may 
stand in the nominative without regard to the case of its 
antecedent, and may even explain a possessive ; €. g., Dte 
UAnfpritche diefes Menjfdjen als Didjter, the claims of this man 
as poet; feine Stellung alg Haupt einer groRen Partet, his posi- 
tion as head of a great party. 

b. The rule of congruence in case holds also after alg = than; e. g., 


das wei} niemand als ich, no one but me knows that; das jag’ id) feinem 
andernt als iin, L will tell no one but him (Gx.). 


2. After wie in comparisons the nominative sometimes 
occurs without regard to the preceding case ; e. g., etmem 
Manne wie Sie fam es nidjt an Gelde jehlen, money cannot be 
lacking to a man like you (.). 


3. After a reflexive pronoun one sometimes meets with 
the nominative instead of an appositional object; e. ¢., 
ex bewabrte fich als treuer Freund, proved himself a true friend ; 
ic) unterjzetdne mid) als der Shrige, ZL sign myself ‘yours’; 
ev fithlt fid) bald cin Mann, feels himself a man (G.). But 
this construction is hardly to be approved except with 
true reflexives ; for 3eigt fic) als fredjer Vitquer, shows him- 
self a bold liar, say rather jredjen Yitquer (Blatz). Still, 
Lessing wrote: Gie fehen mid) ein Ranh der Wellen, you see 
me a prey to the waves. 


272. Spurious Apposition. As we have seen (§ 246, 
1, a, § 253, 2, a), an appositional construction has taken the 
place of an older partitive genitive after imdeclinables 
and also after nouns of weight, measure and number ; 
e. g., etwas Gutes ; mit etwas Gutem ; ein Glas Wein ; eine 
Menge Minder, 


1. After nouns of weight and measure the appositive generally de- 
notes material and is uninflected; e. g., mit ecinent Glas Wein, with a 
glass of wine; gegew dret Pfund Silber, about three pounds of silver. 
After a noun of number the rule of apposition holds when the dat. plu. 
is concerned ; e. g., mit dDret Dubseud Ciern, with three dozen eggs; aus 
etter Deenge Beifpielen, from a multitude of examples. 
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273. Strong and Weak Declension. 


The terms ‘strong’ and ‘weak,’ as applied to the declension of 
nouns, were introduced by Grimm (Deutsche Gramnutik TI, 597, Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Sprache, p. 652). Nouns with stem ending in a 
vowel he called ‘strong’ because they apply the case-ending directly, 
thus seeming to rely upon their own resources ; whereas the ‘weak’ 
nouns need the support of an n-suffix. The names are fanciful, but 
convenient and in universal use. Itis therefore best to keep them, 
though they have little force as applied to modern German, in which 
the old vowel-stems no longer appear as such and the original con- 
ditions are in othersrespects very much obscured. 


THE STRONG DECLENSION. 


274. The First Class. Besides the nouns specified in 
§ 79, the First Class contains one masculine in e, viz., Rafe, 
cheese. Here belong also verbal nouns (infinitives) in 
(et, including Gein and Thun, which are the only mono- 
syllables. But infinitives form no plural. 


1. The nouns of Class 1 which have umlaut as plural-sign are as 
follows, the * marking those in which it is optional : 


Acker, field. *Sammel wether. Nagel, nail. 
Upfel, apple. Hammer, hammer. Ofen, stove. 
Boden, ground. Handel, trade. Sattel, saddle. 

* Bogen, bow. RKilofter, convent. *#Schaden, injury. 
Bruder, brother. #adeu, store. Sduabel, beak. 

*Faden, thread. Mangel, defect. Sd wager, brother-in-law. 
Garten, garden. Mantel, mantle. Todjter, daughter. 
Graben, trench. Mtutter, mother Vater, Sather. 

Hafen, haven. Mabel, navel. Vogel, bird. 


a. Ofthe above all are mas. except Rlofter, n., Mutter, £, and 
Todjter, £. Not good, though sometimes see and more often heard, 
are the plurals Rijten, boxes; Kriigen, collars ; Lager, camps; Magen, 
stomachs; Wigen, wagons ; Wiffer, waters. Some also condemn 
Bigen as bad.—It is usual to distinguish between Fenfterladen, shutters, 
and Raufliden, stores. 

b. The nouns mentioned in § 279, 2, may be regarded as of this 
class if we posit as nom. the form in en, 
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275, The Second Class. For the genitive and dative 
of monosyllables the long forms, e. g. Tages, Tage, are to 
be looked upon as the normal literary usage ; but the 
short forms Tags, Tag, are common in all styles. In 
poetry and studied prose rhythm is often a deciding 
factor in the choice ; in the case of compounds, the accent ; 
thus Bo'rftands, but Verjta’ndes. 


a. Some authorities, e. g. Blatz, state that the dropping of e is 
more apt to occur after a long stem-vowel ; i. e., that Baums, Baum, 
Tags, Tag, are more common than Falls, Fall, Sins, Sinn, But no 
ereat importance can be attached to this principle. For the dat. after 
a preposition numerous set phrases prefer the short form ; e. g., ju 
Huh, on foot; mit Fleif, purposely; mit Medht, rightly ; zunt Leil, in 
part; mit Weib und Kind, with wife and child. But others have the long 
form ; as 3 Haufe, at home; bet Lifdhe, at table. 


1. The monosyllabic feminines of Class 2 are as follows (all with 
umlaut in the plural, if possible): 


QMairg{t, distress. Hand, hand. Maus, mouse. 
Mert, aae. Haut, skin. Nacht, night. 
Bank, bench. Klujt, gorge. Naht, seam. 
Braut, bride. Kraft, force. Not, need. 
Briuift, heat. Rith, cor. Mar, nue. 
Brut, breast. -funjt, coming. Sduur, string. 
Pat, fist. RKunft, art. Sadrwiulft, swelling. 
Hlucht, flight. Las, louse. Stadt, city. 
Hrucht, fruit. Luft, air. Wand, wall. 
Gans, goose. Luft, delight. Wirjt, sausage. 
Gruft, grave. Macht, might. Bucht, breeding. 
Sunt, favor. Magd, maid. Bunjt, guild. 


a. Banf = bank, is weak.—The phrase 31 Gimnften, in favor of, also 
written 31 giutjten, preserves an old dat. plu. without umlaut (cf. 
§ 238, 1, a.) Of like characteris Handen in the phrases zu Handen, at 
hand, abjanden, missing, vorhanden, existent. Note, further, nad)ten, 
instead of Midte, in Weihnadten, Christmas. The adverb unadjts, at 
night, as if from a mas, stem, descends from an old nahtes, formed 
after the analogy of tages.—The verbal -funft is not used as a separate 
word, but occurs in numerous compounds, as Wifunjt, arrival, plu. Wie 
fiinfte—Gehwilft is sometimes weak. 


2. Asa rule masculine monosyllables of Class 2 have 
umlaut in the plural. The following, however, are 
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without it in the normal usage of to-day, though many 
of them also occur with it, especially in early writers : 


Wal, eel. 

Mar, eagle. 
Ambof, anvil. 
Wrmt, arm. 
Bau, building. 
Dachs, badger. 
Dodt, wick. 
Dold, dagger. 
Dom, cathedral. 
Druid, print. 
Erlag, edict. 
porjt, forest. 
Gau, district. 
Gemabl, consort. 
Grad, degree. 
Hall, sound. 
Halm, stalk. 
Hauc), breath. 


Herzog, dulce. 
Huf, hoof. 
Hund, dog. 
Kran, crane. 
Lads, salmon. 
Laut, sound. 
Ludhs, lynx. 
Lump, rascal. 
Mold, salamander. 
MNtord, murder. 
Ort, place. 
arf, park. 
Pfad, path. 
Blan, plan. 
Puls, pulse. 
Bunkt, point. 
Ouaft, tassel. 
Roft, gridiron. 


Shall, sound. 
Schluct, swallow. 
Sdmuc, ornament. 
SGauft, wretch. 
Schuh, shoe. 
Spalt, cleft. 
Star, starling. 
Stoff, stuff. 
Strolch, lubber. 
Strauf, ostrich. 
Auch, seeking. 
Takt, tempo. 
Tag, day. 
Throu, throne. 
Tod, death. 
Trupp, troop. 
Tujh, flourish. 
Verlujt, loss. 


a. The plu. Bane is rare, its place being taken by Bauteu.—Notice 


Drude, prints, and Abdruce, deprints, but UAusdviice, eapressions, and 
Ginbdriice, impressions.—The plu. Orte prevails in the collective use ; 
e. g., an allen Orten (cf. the adverb allerortem), in all places, but jiwei 
Orter, einzelue Hrter.—The usual plu. of Part is not Parfe, but Parks, 
—The plurals Morde, Sshmude, Fove are rare, their place being taken 
by Mordthaten, Scmudjaden and Todesfalle.—Under -fud) are included 
BVejuckh, visit, Berjuch, attempt, and others.—forft, Gau, Halm, Lump, 
Strang, Thron occur also with weak forms, especially in the plu.; but 
the strong are to be preferred. 

3. Monosyllabie neuters of Class 2 are regularly without umlaut, 
but there are two or three exceptions. Dag Chor, choir of a church (dev 
Chor = chorus), makes die Chore. Das Flof, raft, usually has die 
Flofe, but sometimes Fife, also Flofer.—Das Voot, boat, has Boote, 
rarely Bite.—Die Rihre, as plural of das Mohr, reed, no longer occurs. 


4. To Class 2 belong a large number of borrowed 
words (both masculine and neuter), with accent on the 
ultima; e. g., der Udmira’l, admiral; dex Defa'n, deacon ; dev 
Kapitan, captain ; dev Offizie’r, officer ; ber Plura'l, plural ; 
bas Tale’nt, talent; das Manda't, mandate ; das Telegra’mm, 
telegram ; da8 Udjetti’v, adjective. 
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a. Asarule such foreign words are without umlaut in the plu., but 
there are a few well-established exceptions, viz.: Ultare, altars ; 
Bijdhife, bishops; Chorile, chorals; SKanile, canals; Saypline, chap- 
lains; Rardinile, cardinals ; Movdfte, marshes ; Palifte, palaces. On 
the other hand, the form without umlaut is still preferred in {dimirate, 
admirals; @enerale, generals; SKorporale, corporals. Teno’r, tenor, 
has both Tenore and Tendre, 

b. Foreign words in 8 with preceding short vowel double the 8 in 
inflection ; e. g., Brama’rbas, boaster, plu. -affe ; J'ltis, polecat, plu. 
-iffe; O’mnibus, omnibus, plu. arfje. But Lopa’s, topaz, with long a, 
plu. Lopafe. 


276. The Third Class. The monosyllabic neuters, all 
with umlaut in the pluralif possible, are as follows (the * 
calling attention to a remark under a below) : 


*Ma8, carcass. *Gewand, garment. Loch, hole. 
Mint, office. Glas, glass. *Mtal, mark. 
Bad, bath. Glied, limb. Mahl, meal. 
*Band, ribbon. Grab, grave. Maul, mouth. 
Bild, picture. Gras, grass. Neft, nest. 
Blatt, leaf. Gut, estate. Bfaud, pledge. 
*Brett, board. *Daupt, head. Rad, wheel. 
Buch, book. Haus, house. Reis, twig. 
Dach, roof. Holz, wood. Rind, cow, ow. 
*Ding, thing. Horn, horn. *Scheit, billet. 
Dorf, village. HOruhu, forol. =Sqhild, shield. 
Gi, egg. *Xocd, yoke. Sdlok, castle. 
wad), specialty. Kalb, calf. SGdhiwert, sword. 
Hak, cask. Kind, child. Stift, peg. 
weld, field. Kileid, dress. Thal, valley. 
*Gebhalt, salary. Korn, grain. *Trunun, fragment. 
Geld, money. Kraut, weed. *Tuch, cloth. 
Gemad), room. Yani, lamb. Volt, folk. 
*Sennit, spirit. *aud, land. Wamms, jacket, 
Gejdlecd)t, race *Licht, light. Weib, woman. 
*Gefid)t, face. Lied, song. *Wort, word. 


Gefpenft, ghost. 


a UAas; plu. (rare) fer, also Aafe—VBand; plu. Binder, ribbons, 
but Bande, bonds; Bande, from der Band, = volumes.— Brett ; plu. 
usually Bretter, but often -brette in compounds.—Ding ; regular 
plu. Dinge, but sometimes Dinger, especially as applied to girls, asin 
Faust, 1. 3693, ify armen, armen Dinger.—Gehalt; dev Gehalt, die Gee 
halte, are better than dag Gehalt, die Gehialter,—Gemiit ; plu. Gemiiter, 
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rarely Gemiite. —Gefid)t ; plu. Geficjter, faces, but Gefidte, sights, 
visions. —Gewand; plu. Gewinderprarely Gewande.—Haupt ; plu. Héaup- 
ter, but note the phrase 31 Odupten, at the head.—Xody, plu. Sore, but 
sometimes Soder in a technical sense.—{and; plu. Linder; Lande 
is poetic and is also met with in compounds, as die Mheinlande.— 
Licht; plu. Lidjter, lights, but Lichte, candles.—MNtal ; plu. Miler, marks, 
but Male, times. Dentmal, monument, has -miiler or -male.—Sdeit; 
plu. Sdjeiter and Seite. —SdHhild; usually der SdHhild, die Sdjilde, but 
also das Sdild, die Sdjilder, especially in the sense of signs.— 
Trumu ; used only inplu., die Trimmer ; and even this has been re- 
placed in part by the weak Triimmern.—Tud); plu. Tiidher, pieces 
of c'oth, shawls; also in compounds, as Handtiidjer, towels; but Sidhe, 
kinds of cloth.—Wort ; plu. Wirter, disconnected vocables ; but Worte, 
words, in connected discourse. 

b. The foreign neuters that have come into Class 3 are Hofpita’l or 
Syita’, hospital, plu. ale or -aler ; Regime’ ut, regiment, plu. zer for mili- 
tary regiments, but -e in other senses; Ramijo’l, waistcoat, plu. -ole 
or 2ofer; Rapiti'l, capital of a column, plu. -ile or -iler. 

ce. For the uninflected plu. of monosyllabic neuters see § 283, 1. 


1. The masculines of Class 3 are: 


VBijewidt, villain. Mann, man. Strauk, nosegay. 
Geift, spirit. Ort, place. Bormund, guardian. 
Gott, God. Rand, rim. . Wald, forest. 
Srrtiuu, error. Reicdjtum, riches. Wurm, worm. 

Leib, body. Strand), bush. 


a. These words are interlopers in Class 3, and the most of them 
have, or have had, secondary plurals ine, Bédjewid)te is less common 
than Bijewidter—Geifte is archaic or technical, = essences.—eibe is 
archaic.—Maun forms Pannen in the sense of vassals.—For Ort see 
§ 275, 2, a.—The plu. Rande is rare. —Striiudje is better than Strauder, 
and Straufe than Straufer.—Wilde and Wiirme are archaic. 

b. Note the anomalous QWifing, viking, plu. Wifinger. 
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277. Feminines. The monosyllabic nouns referred to 
in § 92 number about sixty, some of the most common 
being Bahn, track ; Form, form ; Frau, wife ; PBilicht, duty ; 
See, sea; That, deed; Welt, world; Zabhl, number ; Beit, 
time. A complete list need not be given, since all mono- 
syllabic feminines not included under § 275, 1, are weak, 
The polysyllabic feminines are countless (cf. § 93, 1). 
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1. In Old German weak feminines took the ending (¢)1 in the gen. 
dat, and ace. sing. The inflection is now obsolete except in auf €rden, 
on earth, but is common in the classics as a poetic license ; €. g., im 
Glanz der Sonnen, in the light of the sun (S.). 


278. Masculines. Here are included : 


1. Nouns ine and a number of others that have lost 
an e, thus becoming (as a rule) monosyllabic. These last 
are : 


Bir, bear. Hageftol;, bachelor. Ochf(e), o. 
Burjch(e), lad. Held, hero. Prinz, prince. 
Chrift, Christian. Herr, sir. Bfau, peacock. 
Hint(e), finch. Hirt, shepherd. Sdjent, cup-bearer. 
Hlirft, prince. Lump, vagabond. Spats, sparrow. 
Geet, fop. Menjch, man. Sprofs, scion. 
®enok, companion. MNtohr, Moor. Steimmets, mason. 
Gefell(e), companion.  Narv, fool. Thor, fool. 


Graf, count. 

a. Some of the above, as Surjdje (in the plu.), Fink (in the sing.), 
Ged, Hageftol;, Lump, Pfau, admit of strong inflection. Note also the 
phrase Jtarrs geung, fool enough (W.). 

b. The titles Fiirft, Graf, Prinz (but not Herr) are regularly unin- 
flected when used without the article before a proper name; e. g., 
Siirft Bismards Reden, Prince Bismarck’s speeches ; cin Brief an Graf 
von Moltke, a letter to Count Von Moltke; mit Prinz Karl, with Prince 
Karl; but Herm Sdmidts Haus, ein Brief an Herrn Sdhmiodt, ete. 
Note also the undeclined title in mid) Hat ev erwahlt gum Fiirft dev 
Liebe, he has chosen me Prince of Love(S.); wwillft du dev Liebe Fiivft dich 
wiirdig memeit (S.). 


2. The bulk of foreign words in t, ant, ent, denoting 
persons ; also words ending in the Greek suffixes ard, 
qraph, ift, frat, Log(e), nom, foph, and some others not 
easily classifiable ; e. g., PBoe't, poet ; Bandi't, bandit ; Pro-z 
tefta’nt, protestant ; Mefere'nt, reviewer ; Monarch, monarch ; 
Seogra'ph, geographer ; SGo3ialt'jt, socialist ; Demofra't, demo- 
crat ; Bhilolo’g, philologist ; Witrono'm, aslronomer ; Bhitoz 
jo'ph, philosopher ; Gatra'p, satrap ; Katholi't, catholic; Rez 
be'll, rebel ; BVetera’n, veleran. 

a. Foreign words in t and nt that do not denote persons are mostly 
strong, second class, as Gala’t, salad; Grani't, granite; DMtome’nt, 
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moment ; Dorizo’nt, horizon. But a few have come into the weak de- 
clension ; e. g., Brilla’ut, brilliant ; Clefa’ut, elephant; Plane’t, planet ; 
Rome t, comet. 


3. Ethnic names in ar, as Barba’, barbarian; Bilga’y, Bulgarian ; 
x x Pon ao, . # ad ’ 
Janitida’r, Janizary; Magya’r, Magyar; Tata’r, Tartar; Ungar, Hun- 
garian. Also Baier, Bavarian, and Bommer, Pomeranian. 


THE MIXED DECLENSION. 


279. Masculines. These may be grouped under thre- 
heads, to wit : 


1. The following words, which are normally strong 
in the singular, but weak in the plural : 


Bauer, peasant. Nachbar, neighbor. Stadjel, goad. 
Dorn, thorn. Nerv, nerve. Strahl, ray. 
Gaum, palate, Pjalm, psalm. Unterthan, subject. 
Gevatter, gossip. See, lake. Vetter, cousin. 
Koujul, consul. Sporn, spur. Vorjahr, ancestor. 
Mtaft, mast. Staat, state. Bins, interest. 


Musfel, muscle. 

a. The most of these occur also with weak forms in the sing. and 
strong in the plu.— Dorn has plu. Dornen = thorns, Dorner = drills ; 
but one meets also with Dorue and Dirne. —Gaum is rare in 
the sing., its place being taken by Gaumen. — Musfel and Yerv are 
often fem., whence the weak plurals.— Sporn has plu. Sporen, less 
often Gporne and Sporen.— Stachel was once fem., whence the plu. 
Stachelu. 

b. Several foreign words are of unsettled inflection; as fafa’n, 
pheasant; gen. -8, plu. -eu or -e; PMague’t, magnet; gen. -8 or -ell, plu, -e 
or en; Tribu’n, tribune; gen. gor -en, plu. -e(u); Bedell, beadle; gen. 
28 or ell, plu. -e(1). 

c. In talk one often hears an n-plural where it does not belong ; 
e. g., Pantoffelu, slippers ; Stiefelu, boots. So also with neuters, as 
Miébelu, furniture, and even Fenftern, windows. 


2. Several nouns in e(n) with genitive im ens, These are 
for the most part weak nouns in e that developed a sec- 
ondary nominative in en, which gave rise to the genitive in 
eng, the rest of the inflection remaining weak. In some 
cases the secondary nominative in en has become the 
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usual form. If we start with that, the entire group may 
be regarded as of Class 1, strong declension. The words, 
in the form now usual for the nominative, are : 


Briedew, peace. Gflaube, faith. Same, seed. 
sunte, spark. Hartfen, heap. Sdhaden, injury. 
Gedante, thought. Name, name. Wille, will. 


Gefallen, favor. 


a. Buchftabe, letter, and Sdmer3, pain, sometimes form a gen. in 
eng, though they have no nom. in eu (cf. the neuter Her3, § 97, 2, a). 
dels, rock, originally strong, developed a secondary form, *elfe, under 
the influence of which Fel8 became weak ; we have now nom. Seis 
and Felfen, gen. Feljes (rare), Felfen and Feljens, dat. Feljen and Fels, 
ace. elfen and Fels, plu. Feljem (Felfe archaic). 

3. Latin masculines in or, plu. o’ren, together with a 
few of Greek origin in on, plural o/nen; e. g., Do’ftor, 
plural Dofto’ven ; Dii’mon, demon, plural Dimo'nen ; Yon, 
won, plural Yo'nen, 

a. Pajtire, for Paftoren, is provincial. Tenore, or Tenire, tenors, is 
of Italian, not Latin origin, 


280. Neuters. The neuters of the mixed declension are : 


1. The following words : 


Mhige, eye. Hemd(e), shirt. Surwe'l, jewel. 
Bett, bed. Herz, heart. Ohr, ear. 
Ende, end. Sutereffe, interest. Weh, pain. 


a. The older plurals Bette, Hembde, Hembder are now practically ob- 
slete. For the inflection of Herz see § 97, 2, a.— Suwel, sometimes 
mas., has also pla, Suwe' le,— Weh forms plu. Webher only in the sense 
of birth-pains. 


*. Latin words in wm (together with a few that have 


dropped um), several in af and if, and most Greek words 
m ma; words in ium, al and if have the plural in ien 
if the Latin plural ended in “a. Examples with plural in 
en: Sudividnum, individual, Sndividuen ; Verba), verb, 
Berber (but see § 281, 1); Snfe’ft, insect, Suje’ften ; 
Statu’t, statute, Statu'ten ; Drama, drama, Dramen ; Thema, 
theme, Themen, With plural in jen: Minera’l, mineral, 
Meinera’lien ; Rapita'l, capital, Rapita'lien ; Foffi’l, fossil, 
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Fojjilien. Here belong also several plurals without 
singular ; as Wobi'lien, movables ; Natura'lien, ‘specimens’ ; 
Nea‘lien, exact sciences. 

a. Greek words in ma that have lost their final vowel in German 
form the plu. in me; e. g., Axiom, axiom, plu. Ario’me ; Proble’m, 
problem, plu. Broble me. Cf. § 281. 


FOREIGN AND ANOMALOUS INFLECTIONS. 


281. Latin and Greek Words that have become so far 
naturalized as to admit of German inflections are provided 
for in the preceding sections. It remains to consider 
those which, because of an intractable form, retain more 
or less the character of foreign words. 


1. In the case of Latin and Greek words that have not become nat- 
uralized the nom. sing. is now generally used for the, entire sing. (but 
a gen. in 8 is always permissible unless the word ends in a sibilant), 
the nom. plu. for the entire plu.; thus bas Verbum, the verb, des Ber« 
bim(8), dent Serbum, die Verba, der Verba, etc. The practice of using 
Latin inflections in German discourse, thongh once very common, is 
now on the wane, and is hardly to be approved, thongh still often met 
with. For Goethe’s Blatter de8 Codicis, leaves of the codex, one would 
now prefer Glitter des Coder. So also in allen diejen Cajfus (not Caft- 
bus), in all these cases; die Bildung folder Compofita (not Compofi- 
torum), the formation of such compounds. 

a. A few words in ¢ that are thus indeclinable in the sing, form 
German plurals in en; ©. g., Globus, globe, plu. Globen; Rhythmus, 
rhythm, plu. Rhythmen. So also words in igus, ism, as Goldcismus, 
solecism, plu. Golscismen. The plu. of Atlas, atlas, is Atlanten; of 
Primas, primate, Prima’ ten 5 of Klima, climate, Kli’mata or Ki’ mate. 

b. Words that admit a German plu. are sometimes given a foreign 
plu. instead; €. g., Adjefti’v, adjective, plu. Adjeftive, or -a; Fattum, 
fact, plu. Fatten or Fakta. 

982. The Plural in 3, Words borrowed from lan- 
guages that have a plural in s often retain such plural in 
German; e. g., Clowns, Subs, Lords, Strifes, Parks, Veeffteats, 
Shes, Babies, Bills, from the English, and Chefs, Genies, 
AHS, Adiens, Wrrangements, Bicycles, from the French. 


1. A plu. in 8 is also sometimes given to words, both German and 
foreign, which are not nouns, but are used as such ; e. g., vie pacts, 
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the amounts (Lat. facit, it makes); die WAmens, the amens; die Wenns und 
Die WUhers, the ifs and the buts. 


2. Through Low-German influence a plu. in 8 is sometimes given 
(in familiar language or for humorous effect) to genuine German 
words instead of the regular form; e. g., Frduletus, misses ; Ytadels, 
girls; Sungens, lads ; Rerl8, fellows. 


283. Defective Inflection. 


1. The poets, especially Goethe, sometimes drop the case-ending 
from the first of two nouns connected in the same construction ; e. g., 
an Tier und Bogelu fehlt e& uicht, there is no lack of beasts and birds 
(Faust, 1. 238); von Gouns mid Welten, of suns and worlds (ibid., 1. 279). 


2. Monosyllabic neuters, and also Niann, once formed an unin- 
flected plu. identical in form with the nom. sing. Such plurals are 
common in early modern German, and eyen later in poetry; e. g., 
Dret avinte Kid, three poor children (G.); iiber vierzehu Jahr, over fourteen 
years (G.) There.is no elision in such cases. 


INFLECTION OF PROPER NAMES. 


284. Personal Names. The brief statements in §§ 99- 
100 need to be supplemented as follows : 


1. Down to about the beginning of this century names of persons 
were more fully inflected than at present, forming a gen. in eng as well 
as &, and a dat. and acc. in (e)1; e. g., Goethens, Goethen, Gertrudens, 
Gertruden. So, too, the gen. in § was used after the article; e. g., Das 
Wifehu des Homers, the prestige of Homer (L.); die Leiden de8 jungen 
Werthers, the sufferings of young Werther(G.). With names in e or a 
sibilant the gen. in eng is still admissible, but is becoming quaint, 
though some authorities still advocate it; for Helenens, Mtarens, say 
rather Oelenes, Mar’. (Colloquially, Frisk feine Biicjer may take the 
place of Grit’ or Fribens Biider.) The dat. and acc. in en are quite 
antiquated for surnames, and are becoming so for baptismal names. 

a. But when a proper name with preceding adjective and article is 
followed by the noun on which the gen. depends, the gen. in 8 is still 
the rule ; thus one would say des jungen Werthers Leiden, 

b. To mark the gen. an apostrophe is needed only after a sibilant; 
e. g., Vol” Schriften, Voss writings; but Sdillers, Ciceros Briefe, 
Schiller’s, Cicero’s letters. 

2. More restricted than formerly, again, is the use of Greek and 
Latin inflections ; for Mufii Schriften write Mufius’ Schriften or die 
Schriften des Nufaus, Well-known classical names are apt to take 
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the article, after which, of course, there is no inflection; e. g., die 
Gedichte des Horaz, the poems of Horace. Biblical names still retain to 
a greater degree their Latin inflections; e. g., die Biicher Miefis, the 
books of Moses; die Briefe Pauli, the letters of Paul. 

a. The name Sejus Chriftus forms gen. Seju Chrifti, dat. Sefu 
Chrifto, ace. Sejum Chriftum. 


3. A plu. of modern surnames is often formed in 8; as die Grimms, 
die Brentanos, the Grimms, the Brentanos. 

a. In phrases like bei Dtiillers, at (the) Miillers’, or Engels find ver- 
reift, the Engels have gone away, we have a gen. sing. (cf. § 246, 5, d) 
which has come to be felt asa plu. 

b. Christian names form a plu., when one is needed, in e, em or 8; 
as die Heinvidje, die Maren, die Ottos, die Berthas. 

c. Latin names in 0, gen. oni8, make a plu. in ne or nem; as die 
Scipionen, die Catone. 

d. Note finally die Sudaffe, the Judases. But classical names should 
not be treated thus ; say die Plautus, not die Plautuffe. 


285. Names in Connection with Titles. The rule of 
apposition in § 270 does not fully cover the inflection of 
names used with titles. Thus: 


1. When a name is preceded by a title (other than 
Herr) that is without the article, only the name is in- 
flected ; e. g., Kaijer Wilhelms Regierung, or die Megierung 
RKaijer Wilhelms, the reign of Emperor William; mit Kimg 
Priedridhs Macht ; Fiirjt Bismards Meden ; das Lied vow Prinz 
Cugen; Doktor Sdmidts Patienten; but Herrn Sdymidts 
Haus ; ein Brief an Herrn Schmidt. 

a. Ifa preceding title has the article, then only the title is inflected, 
and even that may drop an §, not an en; ¢. g., die Negierung des Rat- 
fer(8) Wilhelm ; die Reden des Fiirften VBismard; die Wohnung ded 
Doftor(s) Wagner. 

b. For the conduct of Frdulein Miller one may say das Betraz 
gen de8 Frauleins Miller, or, treating the title as fem., der Fraulein 
Miller. The last might be plu., an ambiguity which can be avoided 
by saying von Fraulein Mi. Des Fraulein Pt, is not to be approved, 
though often heard. Quite proper is Sore Fraulein Todjter, mom, and 
acc., or Shrer Fraulein Todjter, gen. and dat. 

c. The practice of adding in to a title to denote the wife of a man 
bearing the title is obsolescent ; for Mrs. Dr. say Frau Doktor ; Frau 
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Doftorin means that the lady herself is a doctor. Still more obsolete 
is the addition of into surnames to denote female members of the 
family, as Cuife Mifserin for Luife Miller (S.); die Rarjdin, Frau 
Karsch. 

2. A descriptive appositive must be declined whether the name is 
itself declined or not; e. g., die Wohnung des Doftor Wagner, des 
berithmten Naturforfders, of Dr. Wagner, the famous naturalist. 

3. When two or more names occur together only the last is subject 
to inflection ; e. g., Eruft Moris Wrndts Gedichte, H M. Arndt’s poems. 

a. With names containing pon the gen. inflection should go with 
the preceding name if the phrase denotes place or descent, but with 
the second if it denotes only nobility ; e. g., die Wiijpriidhe Mudolfs von 
Habsburg, the claims of Rudolf of Hapsburg ; die Gedichte Heinrvid) von 
Kleifts, the poems of H. von Kleist. 


SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 


286. The Uninflected Attributive. The following 
statements are supplementary to § 101 : 


o 


1. In poetry an adjective is often uninflected before a 
neuter noun (less often before a masculine or feminine) 
in the nominative and accusative singular ; e. g., ein redid) 
Wort, an honest word (S.); ein furdtbar, wiitend Sdhrednis, 
a fearful, raging terror (S.); lieb Rnabe, dear boy (S.) 3 hat 
Sie gut Bier und Wein (U.)? Le, gutes Bier und guten Wein, 

a. So, too, in colloquial phrases and ballad nicknames ; e. g., bar 
Geld, cash ; auf gut Ghite, for good luck; Shiu Siisdhen, Fair Susie. 

2. An attributive adjective which follows its noun is uninflected., 
The usage occurs chiefly in poetry; e. g., Risleim rot, little red rose ; 
bei einent Wirte windermild, with a wondrously generous host (U.); der 
Nauber grof und wild, the robber, tall and fierce; cin Schlof fo hod) und 
hebr, a castle so high and grand; mein Vater felig, my late father. 

3. An uninflected adjective is sometimes used to characterize a 
measure, weight, coinage, or the like; e. g., ein Gla8 bayerifd), a glass 
of Bavarian (beer); fiinf Thaler bar, five dollars cash. 


4. Where two or more adjectives occur together in 
verse, inflection is sometimes confined to the last; e. g, 


mit graujam, teufelijder Luft, with cruel, fiendish delight (83) 5 
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ein ftol;, verdrieglid), fdhwerer Narr, a proud, peevish, stolid fool 
(S.). Here qraujam, ftol; and verdrieflic) have the form but 
not the force of adverbs. Such cases must be distin- 
guished from those in which a true adverb occurs, as 
in ett herrlich jchou geformter Mann, a man of gloriously beauti- 
ful form (G.). 

a. Official designations like Raiferlic) Deutfde Poft, Imperial Ger- 
4% Mail, and Riniglic) Sichfijdhe Negierung, Royal Sawon Govern- 
ment, fail under the head of compound adjectives (§ 109, 5). 


5. atiter, and the archaic eitef, are uninfleeted in the sense of 
sheer. nothing but; e. g., Lauter Unjumm, sheer nonsense; mit lauter 
Wafer, with nothing but water; but mit Lanterem Wafjer, with pure 
water. So, too, geung, enough, which follows its noun ; also, adjectives 
in erfei and several pronominals. For ganz and halb see § 109, 3. 


287. Stems in Unaccented el, en, er show some differ- 
ence of usage in the matter of contraction. Except be- 
fore em and en, they usually drop the e of the stem unless 
both e’s be retained; e. g., ein dunfler Tag; ein offnes 
Fenjter ; and(e)re Lente ; nidjts Befjeres or Befres. Before 
em and en stems in ef and en prefer to drop the e of the 
stem, those in er that of the ending ; thus bei offnem Fen- 
fter; mit edlem tol; (but mit edelm Stolz is not uncommon) ; 
die ander(e)t (much better than die andren); ju was Vefjerm 
(better than Befjrem). 


288. Variable Inflections. Certain cases of variation 
between strong and weak inflection require particular 
attention. 


1. The use of the weak genitive before a noun in (¢)8, 
without preceding article (§ 107, 5), as in voll frohen Yebens, 
full of joyous life (G.), is of quite modern origin (17th 
century). It is still condemned by some gramimarians, 
but is common in the classics and prevails in the usage of 
to-day, though some affect the strong form. It is due 
to a feeling that two strong forms in $ should not come 
together. Schiller has, in Wallenstein, both ftehendes Fupet 
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and ftehenden Sufes ; in Tell, both wildes Laufs and mumtern 
Yaujs. Goethe’s usage is similarly inconsistent. Argu- 
ment may be said to favor the strong form, usage the 


weak. 


a. Pronominal adjectives prefer the strong form; e. g., feinesiwegs, 
meines Wiffens, jedes Umftands, anderes Ginnes, In allenfallg and 
jedenfalls we have, according to Grimm, not a weak gen., but an ace. 
with adverbial 8, 


2. In the nom. of address the adjective is properly strong, as in 
werter Herr, worthy sir; geebrte Herren, honored sirs. But lieben 
Sreunde is not uncommon for liebe Freunde. 


3. The use of a weak adjective after all forms of der, dies, jeN-, jed-, 
and after uninflected forms of ein, fein and the possessives, is now a 
settled practice ; but exceptions are met with, especially after Die, Dieje 
and jee in the nom, and ace, plu. 


a. After the forms (nom.-acc. pl.) alle, andere, beide, einige, etlidje, 
mandje, mehrere, jolche, viele, wenige, and also after gewifje, jamtlide 
and verjdiedene, usage permits either strong or weak inflection, but 
seems to favor weak after alle, beide, mance, jolche, and strong after the 
others. Except in the nom.-ace. pl. these words quite regularly 
weaken a following adjective. 


b. After 3weier and dreier strong inflection is the rule, but weak 
occurs. 


4. With personal pronouns the rule is: weak inflection 
except after the nominative and accusative smgular; but 
strong forms occur after mir, dir, ihm, and also after uns 
and eud) when accusative. 


a. Strong inflection in these cases marks a less intimate association 
of noun and adjective, the latter, with its noun, being felt as an ap- 
positive even though not set off by acomma. Thus the usual dat. of 
Dit arvines Mind is dir avinen Minde, but this easily becomes dir, armem 
Kinde, Cf further: thr jdinen Damen, ye fair ladies, but ihr, {dine 
Damen, you, fair ladies; euch, tapfre Helden, joll ein Weibh bezwingen ? 
shall a woman conquer you, brave heroes ? 


5. In general two successive adjectives are either both 
strong or both weak, according to what precedes ; e. ¢., 
quter alter (not alte) Wein ; et fchines neues (not neue) Haus. 
But when the first adjective is a strong genitive or dative, 
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the second becomes weak if it is not co-ordinate in mean- 
ing with the first, but is a standing epithet of the noun ; 
e. g., mit frifdjem, flarem QWajfer, with fresh, clear water, 
but mit frijdjem folnijden Waffer, with fresh cologne; ein 
Nearfter Hoher fittlichen Gitte, a model of high moral excellence, 
i. e. a moral excellence which is high, not an excellence 
which is high and moral; bom grofent politifdjen Sntereffe, 
of great political interest. In such cases co-ordinate adjec- 
tives are usually separated by a comma. 

a. In like manner the adjectives of reference which dispense with 
the article ($ 224, 3, b) may weaken a following adjective ; e. g., folgen- 
der bedeutende Uinftand, the following important circumstance. 


289. The Predicate Adjective. (Supplementary to 
§ 110.) 


1. The uninflected appositional predicate must be dis- 
tinguished from the inflected attributive in agreement 
with a noun understood; e. g., an Hoffnung reid, im 
Glauben feft, dadjt’ idj\—, rich in hope, firm in faith, I 
thought— (G.); der Kaifjer, fiihn durd) die errungenen Siege, 
the emperor, emboldened by the victories won (S.); but alle 
Menfdjen, fojlecjte wie aud) gute, all men, bad as well as good ; 
weiterer Verfehr, friedlidjer und friegerifdjer, further intercourses 
peaceful and warlike. 

a. While the appositional predicate is not rare, especially in parti- 
cipial constructions, it is much less common in German than in Eng- 
lish. The latter is compelled to place the adjective after its noun 
whenever the adjective is qualified by a phrase ; but in most such 
cases German prefers a prepositive attributive, the phrase being 
thrown in between the adjective and a preceding article. That is to 
say, such phrases as @ young woman proud of her beauty, a boy prone to 
idleness, in a manner very painful to me, become in German, usually, 
eine junge, auf ibre SAinheit ftoize Oame ; ein zur Faulhett geucigter 
RKnabe ; in einer fiir mid) hochft (cmeczlidhen Weije. 


2. Of the adjectives which are used only in the predi- 
cate and hence never inflected (§ 109, 4), the most im- 
portant are as follows: 
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abhold, unfriendly. gar, done. not, necessary. 
abwendig, alienated.  getroft, confident. niibe, useful. 
anfidjtig, in sight. gewahr, aware. quer, oblique. 

aitg{t, anwious. gewirtig, expectant. quitt, quits. 
ausfindig, apparent. gram, offended. fchuld, to blame. 
bereit, ready. habhaft, im possession. teilhaft, participant. 
brach, fallor. handgemein, hand tohand. unpa, unsuited. 
eingedent, mindful. find, known. verluftig, lacking. 
fetud, hostile. leid, grievous. 


a. Several of the above cccur chiefly in set phrases; as abwenbdig 
maen, alienate; ausfindig macjen, find; gewahr werden, notice; leid 
thun, make sorry; verluftig gefeu, lose. 

b. In old German predicate adjectives were declined—a state of 
affairs from which has survived poller, as stereotyped case-form of voll; 
e. g., Da der Himmel voller Sterne gliiht, since the sky shines full of stars 
(G.); da8 Faf ift voller Wein, the cask is full of wine. Of like origin are 
Halber, half, and felber, self. 


290. The Substantive Adjective. An uninflected adjec- 
tive is sometimes used substantively in set phrases; e. g., 
gufrteden jaudet gro und flein, great and small shout con- 
tentedly (G.) ; etn Buch fiir alt und jung, a@ book for old and 
young ; gleid) und gleich gefellt fic) gern, birds of a feather flock 
together. Analogous is the elliptical use of the adjective 
in such a phrase as von jung auf, from youth up. 


1. The names of languages are substantive adjectives which are 
indeclinable, except immediately after das; e. g., tc) lerme Dentfdh, 
I am learning German; wie heift e8 auf Euglifd)? im mein geliebtes 
Deutjd), into my beloved German (G.); die Merfmate eines guten rane 
30ft{d), the marks of a good French. But ev fpridt das Deutfche gut; im 
Deutfhen Liigt man, wenn man Hoflicy ift (G.). Yet one says das 
heutige Deutfd) Mot Dertfaje), 


2. Several English nouns are represented in German 
by substantive adjectives that follow the rules of adjective 
declension ; e. g., eit Beamter, an official, der Beamte, eines 
Veamten, die VBeamten; mein Verwandter, my kinsman, dex 
Verwandte, die Verwandten ; das Mufere, the exterior, but fein 
WuReres, his or its exterior. Such words are subject to the 
same uncertainty of inflection as other adjectives after 
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alle, andere, etc. (§ 288, 3, a); e. g., alle Gelebrte(n) ; viele 
Beamte(). 


a. Such a substantive adjective, if preceded by a strong adjective, 
may become weak, especially in the neut. and the gen. pl.; e. g., ein 
jchdnes Wufere (instead of Yuiperes), a beautiful exterior; ein Kreis Lieber 
Verwandten, So, too, one meets with ein groper Gelehrte, a great scholar, 
and jein reidjer Verwandte, his rich relative; but Gelehrter and Ver- 
wandter are better. In the nom.-ace. pl. without article Verwandte, 
Beamte, are better than Verwandten, Beamten. But in the dat. sing. 
without article usage prefers the weak form ; e. g., man fdrnte ihin als 
Beamten (rather than Beamtem) wenig voriwerfer, one could reproach 
him with litile as official (Andresen). Notice further ein Dummer Sige 
(not Sunger), a stupid youth. 


291, Adjectives and Prepositions. As in English the 
use of prepositions after adjectives is highly idiomatic. 
The following examples will illustrate (see further under 
prepositions) : 


adjtjant auf (acc.), heedful or. eiferjlidjtig auf (acc.), jealous or. 
arnt au (dat.), poor IN. empjduglich fiir, susceptible vo. 
aujmerfjant auf (acc.), attentive To, empfindlic) gegei, sensitive To. 
bange vor (dat.), afraid or. fifig 3u (or gen.), capable or. 
begierig nad), eager For. frauf am Herzen, sick av heart. 
bejdamt iiber (acc.), ashamed or. neidifd) auf (acc.), envious oF. 
bejorgt um, anxious ABOUT. reid) am (dat.), rich rN. 

bla} vor (dat.), pale WITH. ficjer vov (dat.), safe Prom. 

Hlind auf or ant (dat.), blind iN. ftolz auf (ace.), proud or. 

boje auf (ace.), angry At. vetliebt in (acc.), enamored or. 


292. Comparison with er and eft is not confined, as in 
English, to short words ; &. ¢., der allerchriftlidfte Ronig, the 
most Christian king ; da% alleverbarmlic)-langwetlig{te Ding von 
der Welt. 


1. A participle should not be compared unless it is in 
use, or admits of use, as an adjective in the positive de- 
gree ; €. g., reizender, More charming ; am bedeutend{ten, most 
important ; die gewagtefte Annahme, the boldest assumption. 
But exceptions are very frequent in the classics ; e. By 
etwas lUnterridjtenderes, something more instructive (H.); aa 
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dent int die Augen fallendften Orte, in the most obvious place (L.) ; 
auf dev blithendften Wiefe, on the most flowery meadow (U.) 


2. Adjectives in ijd) either retain the e of the superlative ending eft, 
or else drop it and drop also the j; e. g., der marvijdjefte or der nar- 
rifate. 


293. Umlaut in the Comparative and Superlative is to 
be regarded as the rule if the stem-vowel is a, 9 or u (not 
when it is an). But there are the following exceptions, 
those marked with an * occurring both with and without 
umlaut : 


*bang, afraid. *fromim, pious.  morjd), rotten. {dimal, narrow. 
barf, rude.  *gejund, rell. nacdt, naked. {ihrojf, steep. 
blank, bright.  *glatt, smooth. *naf, wet. ftarr, fixed. 

*blafi, pale. *grob, rude. platt, low. ftol;, proud. 
blof, bare. hobl, hollow. plump, clumsy. __ftraff, tight. 
brav, brave. hold, kindly. rafdh, swift. ftumm, mute. 
bit, motley. fab{, bald. roh, rough. ftumtpf, blunt. 

*pimm, dull. *farg, stingy. *rot, red. toll, mad. 
dinmpf, low. *flar, clear. rid, round. voll, full. 
fab{, dun. frapp, tight. fact, gentle. wahr, true. 
falb, pale. Yahin, lame. fanft, gentle. wid, sore. 
faljdy, false. laf, lazy. fatt, sated. *sahm, tame. 
flach, flat. lo8, loose. jch{aff, loose. *zart, tender. 
froh, glad. matt, faint. jehfant, slender. 


a. Binger, blaffer, glitter, waffer are better than banger, blaffer, etc. 
In the other doubtful cases the form without umlaut is to be preferred. 


294, Absolute and Relative Comparison, In relative 
comparison one object is compared with another or with 
others, as in er ift dlter alg id) ; die Rofe ift die fchinfte aller 
BVhinen, Absolute comparison expresses simply an emi- 
nent degree; e. g., eine dltere Dame, an elderly lady ; die 
neneren Spradjen, the modern languages ; ein hichft Lehrreides 
Buch, @ most instructive book. 


1. The relative superlative is usually preceded by ter 
and may be qualified by a prefixed aller, by some other 
partitive genitive, or by a phrase with von; e. g., der aller 
fiihnfte Held, the boldest of all heroes; der Gitter Hichftes, the 
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highest of blessings; dem armlidjten von aller Crdenfshnen, 
the poorest of all the sons of earth (G.). 

a. Except allerfiebft a relative superlative without der may not 
stand in the predicate: one may say das Vild ift allerliebft, is most 
lovely, but not ift [diujt, nor allerjdinit. 


2. The absolute superlative is generally denoted by an 
adverb, as hidjjt, auferft, jehr, ved)t, iiberaus, durd) und dure ; 
or by composition, as wunderfdin, wonderfully fine ; blut- 
wenig, mighty little; pudelnaR, wet as a drowned rat. 

a. Occasionally the inflected superlative is used absolutely ; e. g., 
weil eS die wenigften finen, since very few can do it (G.); Leidenjdhaften, 
die fic) in feinem fchinften Leibe darftellten, passions which showed them- 
selves in his most beautiful body (Arndt). But in the last example 
wunderbar jdduen would be more idiomatic. 


3. After ein an inflected superlative is not in general to 
be approved, since 4 highest is necessarily THE highest. Still 
one meets with ein hidites Wejen, a supreme Being ; cf. also 
e8 giebt ein Uuferjtes in allen Dingen, there is an extreme in all 
things. Goethe is fond of this construction. 

4, For the greatest possible one may say der griftmiglice or der mbg- 
lichft grofe. The former is more logical, the latter probably more 
usual. An awkward double superlative, der groptmiglic){te, also occurs. 


5. The phrase with am (§ 112) forms a relative supei- 
lative capable of use only in the predicate. Its ordinary 
and proper function is to compare an object not with 
other objects, but with itself under other conditions; 
e. g., Shiller war am griften alg Dramatifer, S. was greatest 
as dramatist. Here am gréften = af the greatest ; cf. English 
at his best. Cf., further, e8 wire mir am liebften, i would be 
most agreeable to me, i. e. I should prefer, but e8 ware mir 
duferft lieb, i would be extremely agreeable to me. 

a. But modern German often uses the phrase with amin comparing 
an object with other objects. 


295. Comparison with meh and am meiften is less com- 
mon than with more and most in English (§ 292). The form 
with mehr is to be preferred whenever the comparison 1s 
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between differen qualities rather than between different 
degrees of the same quality; e. g., ev ift mehr gelehrt als 
fliug, he is more learned than wise. 

a. But even in this case good writers sometimes use the com- 
parative in er; thus Goethe has ernjter als lieblid), more serious than 
winsome. 


1. Dtehr and am imciften are also used in comparing the indeclin- 
ables in § 289, 2; e. g., fie war mehr fdjuld als ich, she was more to blama 
than I (G.). ; was miv aim meiften letd thut, what grieves me most. 


2. Aside from the above cases, comparison with mehr 
and am meiften may occur where it is not strictly required, 
especially with participial adjectives; e. g., miemand ijt 
mehr geplagt, more plagued (G.); dex am meiften gebildete, 
the most cultivated (G.) ; ein mehr bejonnenes Gemiit, @ more 
circumspect disposition (Platen). 


3. Note that the simple inecijt as modifier does not form a super- 
lative, but=meiftens, for the most part; e. g., fie ift meift liebens- 
wlivdig, does not mean she is most amiable, but she is amiable as a 
general thing. 


296. Defective and Irregular Comparison. (Supplement- 
ary to § 114). 


1. The following adjectives, denoting position, have no 
positive except in the form of the preposition or adverb 
from which they are derived ; dufer, outer ; inter, hinder ; 
umer, inner ; nieder, lower ; ober, upper ; unter, lower ; vorder, 
further forward. The superlative is formed in each case 
by adding ft to the comparative ; der duferfte, dev hinterfte, 
ete. 

2. MNittler, middle (superlative mittelft), has positive meaning, the 
real positive mittel having gone out of use except in compounds : 
thus die Wtitteljtufe or die mittlere Stufe, the middle stage. 

3. The stem of erft, yerst, appears in ehe, before, and eher, ere; that of 


lest, last, in the obsolete laf, late. Cvfteft and Letteft occur, but are 
needless monstrosities. 


‘ 


Bor Goethe's meiner = mehr mtcim, see § 308, 2. 
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297. Notes upon the Cardinals. The form cing ic used 
in counting (where no noun is thought of), except when 
und follows; e. g., cing, zwei, dret; einmal eins ift eins ; 
hundert und eins ; but ein und zwanjiq. So too in giving the 
time, e. g., halb eins, half past 12. But in all these cases 
ein is also correct, and is preferred in parts of Germany. 


a. A thousand and one nights (the noun being fem.) = taufend id 
eine Madt; but a hundred and one reasons, or years (the noun being 
mas. or neu.), = hundert und ein Griinde, Sabre. 


1. The declined forms ;1wveier, dreier, zweien, dreten are apt 
to be used when the case would not otherwise be obvious; 
e. g., Durd) zweier Reugen Mund, by the mouth of two witnesses 
(G.) ; was zweten 3u breit ijt dreie zu enge, too broad for two, 
too narrow for three. 


a. Down to about the close of the 18th century the form ween, 
twain, was used for the mas. and neu., and 3wo for the fem.; thus 
Voss wrote 3wo Jiaidjte zugleid) und zween der Tag’. These forms, as 
also the ordinal 31vot- = jWweit-, are now obsolete or dialectic. 


2. The numbers from bret to neunjehn are generally un- 
varied, but may form a nominative or accusative in e (less 
often a dative in en) in colloquial language, when no 
noun follows; e. g., e8 waren unfer fiinfe, five of us. Note 
also the phrases auf allen vieren, on all fours; mit vteren, 
with coach and four ; vox vieren, before 4 o’clock (G.). 

3. Fiinfzehu, fiinfjig are better than funfjehn, funfgig.  Fufzehu, 
fujzig are colloquial. The short forms jed)jehu, fed)3ig, fiebzehu, fiebsig, 
are more common than fedjszehu, fedjazig, fiebenjehn, fiebenjig. 

4. Sundert and taujend can be used as substantives ; 
e. g., viele Hunderte, many hundreds; 3u Taufenden, by 
thousands. Million is regularly so used ; hence gwet Mil 
{ionen, not zwet Mtillion. 


298. Expressions of Time. In giving a date the year 
is designated by a cardinal number, with or without pre- 
ceding im Sabre; e. g., Schiller ijt 1805 geftorben (or im Sahre 
1805, but i 1805 is not good), Schiller died in 1808. 
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1. The day of the month is designated by an inflected 
ordinal, with preceding article, followed by the name of 
the month without preposition ; thus am 4. (or 4ten, both 
being read vierten) Sulit, 1776, on July 4, 1776. In dating 
a letter the accusative without preposition (den 4, ult, 
1776) is usual. 


2. For the time of day the following are the usual 
forms of expression : um fedhs (Ilhr), at six (o'clock) ; 8 ift 
6 vorbet, or nach 6, tf is past 6 ; ein Viertel (auf) 7, @ quarter 
past 6; halb 7, half past 6 ; dvet viertel (auf) 7, a quarter to 7. 


3. it happened in the fifties = e8 gejdjah im den fiinfziger Jahren, or in 
den Hiinfzigern. The same for a man in the fifties. 


299. Numeral Derivatives. Besides those mentioned 
in § 118 are to be noted: 


1. Iteratives in mal, as dreimal, thrice ; multiplicatives in 
fach, as dveifach, threefold ; variatives in erlet, denoting num- 
ber of kinds, as Ddreierlet, of three kinds; ordinal adverbs 
in ens, as drittens, thirdly. 


2. The obsolete or archaic compounds of felb; e. g., id) fubr felb- 
dritt(er), I traveled with two others (myself the third); felbviert, with three 
others, ete. Gelbander, with one other, takes the place of felb3weit, ander 
having once been commonly used in the sense of second (secundus) ; ef. 
am andern Sage, on the following day. 
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300. The Genitive of the personal pronouns occurs 
mostly with verbs, adjectives and numerals; e. g., {done 
meiner, spare me (Heine) ; ifr Qnftrumente fpottet mein, mock 
me (G.) 3 dein dent id) alle Beit, Z think of thee (song) ; feiner 
uneingedent, wnmindful of him. After nouns it is rare ; 
e. g., Durd) die Vergeffenbheit deiner, forgetfulness of you (H.) ; 
aus BVeradjtung euer, from contempt of you (S.). 
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1. The short forms mein, dein, fein, are older than meiner, 
deiner, jeter, and are probably possessives in their origin. 
They occur chiefly in poetry. In the genitive plural the 
original and proper forms are unfer and euer, but unjrer 
and eurer oceur in the classics ; e. g., und eurer wabrlich batt’ 
id) nidjt gefeblt, Z should not have missed you (S.); ja dann 
bedarf e8 unjerer nidjt mer (S.). 


2. The old gen. e8 still survives in certain locutions, but is no longer 
felt as a gen.; e. g., id) bin e8 miide, bim e8 zufrieden, J am tired of it, 
satisfied with it, where it is felt as an acc.; e8 nimmt mid Wunder, L 
wonder, where it is felt as a nom. (§ 2685, 1, d). 


301. The Pronouns of Address. The literary use of the 
pronouns of address is a somewhat complicated subject, 
the bare essentials of which are as follows: 


a. Originally du was the only pronoun used in addressing one 
person. In the 9th century the plu. ifr began to be employed in 
certain social relations for politeness’ sake, )u being retained for all 
cases where formal politeness would be either unnecessary or out of 
place, e. g., in addressing intimates, inferiors, the lower animals, in- 
animate objects, the heart, the soul, one’s self in soliloquy ; also in 
prayers and apostrophes to supernatural beings, absent or imaginary 
persons, abstract qualities, ete. This has always been, and still largely 
continues to be, the usage of the higher poetry. 


1. In the classics, then, ifr, as applied to one person, is 
polite or deferential, while du is simply natural. Qu may 
imply familiarity or contempt, but it may also comport 
with the highest regard—a regard that feels no need of 
artificial speech. 

a. Thus in Goethe's Iphigenie and Tasso the characters use only dit. 
Sometimes fine shades of meaning turn upon the use of the pronoun : 
thus in Tell, 1. 1691, the change from ifr to du marks the clearing up 
of a lover’s misunderstanding. In Faust, 1. 300, the transition from 
pu to ifr marks a descent from the tone of reverence to that of every- 
day polite intercourse. In Nathan the hero uses the polite ifr to the 
obscure Templar, but stands on his dignity in returning the Sultan’s 
du with du. 


2. Toward the end of the 16th century began the prac- 
tice of using Herr, Frau and Fraulein as a polite circum- 
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locution for ir, This led presently to the use of er, he, 
and fie, she, as pronouns of address. 


a. Both usages survive in the classics ; e. g., was fteht dem Herr zi 
Dienften? how can I serve the gentleman (i. e. you, Faust, 1. 1322)? 
forme dev Herr wiv wieder mit zuriic, just come back again with me 
(Nathan, I, 3, where the Friar, who usually says ir to the Templar, 
several times substitutes the more ceremonious der Herr); fd)’ Gr den 
redlichen Gewin, seek you (i. e. let him, the ‘gentleman,’ seek) honest gain 
(Faust, 1. 548); ach jeh’ Sie nv, oh, just see (ibid., 1, 2881)! 

b. Gr was at first the acme of politeness ; it survived longest asa 
form of address to a social or official inferior, as from ruler to subject, 
master to servant, teacher to pupil. In the classics the sudden tran- 
sition from dit to Gr may denote vexation, as in Faust, 1.548 and 1. 2304; 
that from €r to du as in Faust, 1, 2881, an increase of cordiality, 4 
putting aside of ceremony. 


3. The next stage was the employment of Gie, they, in 
the sense of you. 

a, This grew out of the use of a verb in the 3. plu. with titles eOory 
Cure Pajeftdt find, your majesty are, instead of is; Serv Doktor wurden 


fatedjifiert, the doctor wern catechized (Faust, 1. 3523). In such a locu- 
tion as the last, if a pronoun were to take the place of Doftor, it could 
only be fie, they. This awkward form of address, which poetry for the 
most part repudiates, became established about the middle of the 18th 
century. 


4. At present, then, in the language of common life, 
one uses Sie in addressing strangers (one or more), 
acquaintances, or any but very intimate friends. Social 
differences count for nothing, except that for princes 
and high dignitaries the old forms Guer (Cure) Gnaden, 
Sreellenz, etc., are stillin use. Du is said to a member of 
one’s family, an intimate friend, a very young child, an 
animal or a thing. hr is appropriate only as plural; 
i, e., in addressing several persons each one of whom 
would be du, In advertisements and notices to the public 
at large good usage avoids a pronoun of direct addresg, 


5, As to the writing of the pronouns of address usage is still some- 


what unsettled. Gie and Shr, when they mean you and your, are 
always given a capital. Also Gr, Gie — she, and their possessives, 
are best written with a capital when used in address. As to DU, Det, 
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ihr, ener, there is no uniformity ; but the rules recommend that they 
be given a capital in letters, where the word will fall under the eye of 
the person addressed. 


302. Omission of Personal Pronouns. Asa rule a pro- 
nominal subject is expressed, except in the imperative, but 
ich, du, er, fie, e8, are often omitted in colloquial language ; 
e. g., (id) danfe Ihnen, thank you ; (id) bitte, please’; (es) 
jchadet nidjts, it does no harm; (id) heige Magijter (aust, 
1. 360); (du) erfenneft dann (ibid., 1. 422) ; (er) gebt da ftrads 
(ibid., 1. 2867). 

a. For the omission of e§ with impersonal verbs see § 204, 2. 


1. Far less common is the omission of 1ir, ibr, fie (plu.), but cases 
occur, 

2. In the imperative bu and ifr are omitted unless em- 
phatic, as in fithre du mein Heer, do thou lead my army (S.). 
The other pronouns er, fie, wir, Ste, are always expressed. 


3. The omission of id) in letter-writing is characteristic 
of the commercial style; e. g., Shr Geehrtes vom geftrigen 
Datum habe erhalten, (1) am in receipt of your Favor of yester- 
day. 


303. Special Uses of ¢8, Besides serving as pronoun 
of reference to a neuter noun, eé has a variety of special 
uses, as follows : 


1. Ags indefinite subject of impersonal verbs; @. g., e8 
reqnet ; e8 thut mir [eid The poets often use such an im- 
personal e8 to convey an idea of something mysterious, 
vast, or gruesome ; ©. g., bafnlos iegt eS hinter mir, a track- 
less waste lies behind me (S.) ; regt ficy’s nidjt quillend fdjon? 
is there not already a quickening stur (G.) ? 

a. The e8 in e8 giebt, there is, denotes in a general way the situation, 
or state of affairs, which ‘gives’, i. e. affords, or produces, what is 
denoted by the object (cf. § 340). Quite similar is the ec in e8 bat 
Gefabr, there is danger ; ¢8 {et Hiebe, there is a fight on. 


9. As subject of ift or find (without reference to the 
gender or number of the predicate noun) in expressions 
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of identity ; e. g., e8 ift mein Bruder ; e8 ift meine Schwefter ; 
e8 find Freunde von mir, they are friends of mine. 

a. But for it is I, it was you, ete. (where the predicate is itself a 
pronoun), German reverses the order, saying id) bin e8, du twarft (Gie 
waren) e8, etc. 


3. As expletive, or formal subject, with all sorts of 
verbs, to anticipate a real subject which, for any reason, 
is to come after the verb. This use of e8 is only in part 
parallel to that of English there; e. ¢., e8 war einmal ein 
Konig, there was once a king; e& lebe die Freiheit! long live 
freedom! ¢8 irrt der Menfch, man errs. 

a. The office of the expletive in such cases is simply to justify the 
inversion. In old German, however, and even later in poetry, the 


inversion may occur without e8}; e. g., jah ein Rnab’ ein Rislein ftehn, 
a boy saw a little rose growing (G.). 


4, As indefinite object with certain verbs, taking the 
place of English 7, things, matters ; e. g., e8 ift ohne Beifpiel, 
iwie fie’s tretben, how they carry things on (S.) ; wie wir’s danv 
fo herrlic) weit gebradjt, how we have brought matters so glori- 
ously far (G.). 

a. Sometimes e§ is used loosely for an object or subject inferrible 


from, but not distinctly contained in, the context. Cf., e. g., Faust, 
ll. 285, 534. 


5. To avoid repetition of a noun, adjective, pronoun, 
or clause; e. g., ev ift glitclid) (tft Gelehrter, ift einer der 
Grofen), td) bin es nidjt, he ts happy (iis a scholar, is one of the 
leaders), Lam not; wie viel Uhr ift es? id) weif eg nidjt, what 
time is it? I do not know. 

6. To refer to a number of persons in a general way; @. g., was fid 


fouft am meinem Lied evfreuet, wenn es nod) lebt, they who (1vas) once 
delighted in my song, if they still live (Faust, 1. 24). 


304, The Reflexive. In a simple independent sentence 
the reflexive of the third person is always fid); e. g., fte 
hatte fein Weld bei fich, she had no money with her; der Krieg 
bringt Elend mit fic), war brings misery with 4 ; fie haben eine 
Idjine Zutunft vor fich, they have a fine Suture before them. 
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a. But in old German, just as in the English of the above examples, 
the personal pronoun was used reflexively in the dat. The usage is 
common down to the 18th century; e. g., die Heider find ibmci felbft 
ein Gefets, the heathen are a law unto themselves (Lu.). 


b. Sid) not referring to the subject is rare, but one may say bie 
Hreundjhaft verbindet die Mtenjden unter fic), binds men among them- 
selves, 1. e. together. 


1. Ina subordinate clause fid) refers to the subject of 
the clause, the subject of the principal verb being 
referred to by a personal pronoun; e. g., er belobte die 
Soldaten, die fic) qehorjam gegen ihn bewiejen hatten, he praised 
the soldiers who had shown themselves obedient to him (Blatz). 

a. So, too, when the subordinate clause is represented by an infini- 
tive or an adjective: e. g., fie bat ihn fid) zu entfdjuldigen und fie 3u 
begleiten, to excuse himself and accompany her ; er borgte das ihm ndtige 
Geld, he borrowed the money needful to him. 


2. Sid) as reciprocal may be ambiguous ; fie gefallen fic), 
may mean they please themselves or they please each other. 
The uncertainty can be removed by the use of the true 
reciprocal einander, the adverb gegenfeitig, mutually, or the 
Gallicism ber eine, dev andere, — fie gefallen fic), dev (die) eine 
dem (der) andern. 

3. Observe that the usual equivalent of the objective myself, thyself, 
etc., is the simple mid), did), etc. Gelbft or felber is added only when 
emphasis is desired. 


THE POSSESSIVES. 


305. The Absolute Possessive. In agreement with a 
noun the possessive is always some form of mein, dein, fein, 
unfer, euer, ihr, inflected as in §125 ; but for the possessive 
used absolutely, i. e., without a noun, there is a choice 
between three, in the predicate sometimes four, forms of 
expression; e. g., your judgment is more favorable than 
mine = Shr Urteil ijt giinftiger alg meines, or das meine, or das 
meinige. 

a. In meaning these forms are to a large degree interchangeable, 


but der meine belongs in general to more stately, der meinige to more 
tamiliar diction. In the predicate the uninflected form implies simple 
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ownership, while inflection may denote emphasis or contrast; ¢. g., 
das Buch ift mein, but es ift nicht dein Buch, es ijt meines. 


1. Letters end with such formulas as Sodjadtungsvoll Shr (der 
Bhre, der Shrige), respectfully yours; ganz der Mrige, der Deinige, etc. ; 
Jhr (Dein) trener, ergebener, trenefter, ergebenfter, etc. 

2. Afriend of mine, a relative of yours = ein Freund von mir, eit Ver- 
wandter von Shnen. 


306. The Compounds meinetwegen, meinesqleidjen, etc. 

1. Meinetwegen comes from an old dat. plu. minen wegen (1. e., meinen 
Wegen) used adverbially. Developing an excrescent t the phrase 
became meinenttwegen, which is still sometimes met with, though the 
usual form drops n before t, The alben of meinethalben is also a 
dat. of Halb, half, behalf, sake; here again the stages were meinet 
Halben, meinenthalben, metnethalben. Dtetnetivillen comes from um 
meinen Willen, for my sake, with the same phonetic development as in 
the other cases. 


2. In meineSgleicen we have the adjective gleich, like, governing a 
preceding gen., which logically should be the personal pronoun mein 
or meiner, but became the possessive, giving my like instead of the like 
of me. The 8is hard to account for, It may be due to the analogy of 
desgleidjen, or of noun-stems with gen. in 8, After meines the adjec- 
tive naturally took a weak form. 


3. Such compounds as meinerfeits, on my part, and meinestetls, for 
my part, come under § 251, 3. 


307. Notes upon fein and ifr. As in English the pos- 
sessive of the third person may refer reflexively to the 
subject of the sentence (= Latin swus) or to another noun 
(= Latin ejus) ; ©. g., die Sonne vollendet ihre Reife, the sun 
completes its journey ; ihr Wnblic giebt den Cngeln Starke, tts 
aspect (i. €., the sight of it) gives strength to the angels (G.). 


1. Where an ambiguity might arise it should be avoided 
by the use of der or derjelbe for the possessive that does 
not refer to the subject of the sentence ; e. g., er verdrangte 
feinen Bruder und trat an defjen Stelle (or an Stelle desfelben), 
he crowded out his brother and took his (the brother’s) place ; 


er befudhte fetnen Cohn und defjen Frau, he visited his son and 
his daughter-in-law. 
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a. Such an ambiguous possessive as appears in the English he 
ordered his servant to polish his boots can be avoided in German by the 
right use of the dative: er befah{ jeinem Bedienten ihm die Stiefel zu 
puget has reference to the master’s boots, fid) Die Stiefel gu prtert, to 
the servant's own boots. But many would be content to say jfeine 
Stiefel and let the ambiguity stand, as in English. 


2. Formerly fein might refer to a fem. noun, ihr being not yet in 
use as reflexive possessive. Traces of this usage survive in colloquial 
phrases ; e. g., die Gadje hat feine Ridjtigfeit, the thing has its good side ; 
fein Thor fennt jede Kuh, every cow knows her own gate. 

a. Note further the stereotyped adverb feiner 2eit, meaning not 
only in his or its time, but in her time, in our time, or simply in due time ; 
e. g., wit waren feiner Zeit muntere Burjdje, we were merry lads in our 
day. 


308, Archaisms and Irregularities. In popular poetry 
the possessive (of course uninflected) may follow its noun ; 
e. g., Roland gedadht’ im Herzen fein = in feinem Herzen, in his 
heart. 

1. The form Shro, in Nhro Majeftit, Your Majesty, is an old gen. 
plu. of fie, introduced in quite modern times after the analogy of Dero 
($ 309, 5). It is used only in princely titles, and is either mas. or fem., 
sing. or plu. 

2. The comparison of a possessive, as in Goethe’s nun ift da8 meine 
meiner al8 jemals, now mine is more mine than ever, is a bold poetic 

license. Ordinarily one would say mehr mein. 


THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 


309. Der. (Supplementary to §§ 129-1381). 


1. The inflection of der was at first precisely that of the 
definite article, the long forms bdefjen, deren, Denen, being of 
quite modern origin. Present usage prescribes deffen, 
deren, denen, when the pronoun is used absolutely, but de8, 
der, den, when a noun follows; ©. &:, bes Adels riihme did, 
boast of that nobility (S.) 5 infolge deffen, i onsequence of 
that. 

a. But de8, der, are used absolutely in compounds ; &. Bs deshalb, 
desivegen (also Deffentwegert), dergleidjen, ete. Other archaic exceptions 
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occur in the classics; e. g., de8 wird Supiter ergrimmt, at that Jupiter 
becomes wroth (G.); die Gegenwart des, der die Donner wirft, the presence 
of him that hurls the thunderbolts (S.). 

2. For the genitive plural of der the usual form is now 
deren, unless a relative clause follows, in which case Dderer 
is apt to be preferred, especially if the pronoun refers to 
persons ; e. g., deren habe id) viele gefammelt, J have collected 
many of them (G.); die Mifqunft dever, die das Libermag 
meines Glitcfes beletdigte, the wl-will of those whom the excess 
of my happiness offended (W.). 

a. Derer occurs before noble names even if there is no relative ; 
e. g., a8 Schlof dever vou Stein, the castle of the Von Steins. 

3. Der is the pronoun most often used before a genitive 
or phrase with pon, to take the place of a noun previously 
mentioned ; e. g., die Wege Gottes find verjdjieden von denen 
des Menfchen, the ways of God are different from those of men ; 
die VBevilferung Londons ijt griffer als die von Paris, greater 
than that of Paris. Derjenige also occurs in this use, but is 
not so good. 

4. Das, for dic referring to persons, is usually contemptuous ; e. g., 
das fehlendert wie die Sdjnecten, those fellows dardle like snails (S.). 

5. Dero is an old gen. plu. once common in ceremonious address 
before high titles ; as Dero Gnadeu, Your (properly their) Grace. 


310. The Compounds of da do not refer to persons, 
but exceptions occur in familiar language ; e. g., et Saar 
Rerle, woriiber fie ftreiten finnen, a brace of fellows to quarrel 
about (G.); ein Vater hatte dvet Sihne, davon (cf. § 314) war 
der ailtefte Flig und gefdjeit, three sons of whom the eldest was 
shrewd and clever (Gr.). 

1. A compound of da should not stand as the antece- 
dent of a relative; e. g., [thought of what you said = id 
dadhte an das (Not daran), was du jagteft. 


2. Tmesis of a dDa-compound is rare ; e. g., Da bebiite mid) Gott vor 
(= davor hebiite mich), God keep me from that. 


311, The Determinatives. De'rjenige is an emphatic der 
used to particularize the antecedent of a relative; e. 2, 
das ift devjentge, Don dem wir redeten, that is the man we were 
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talking about ; diejenige Freiheit, die id) mix Herausnelhme, the 
(particular) liberty I take (Kant). 


1. Derje/[be must refer to something already known. It 
is a frequent substitute for er, fie, e&; e. g., Rleinigfetten, 
Die er don Warianen erhalten oder derfelben geraubt hatte, trifles 
that he had received from Mariane or stolen from her (G.). 

a. Some prescribe that derjelbe always be substituted for the acc. cs 
governed by a preposition ; e. g., Da8 Rind ift franfs; wir wollen fiir 
Dasjelbe forge, we will take care of it. But others repudiate this rule 
and prefer fiir es. 

b. Observe the contractions am felben Tag = an demjelben Tag, zur 
felben Beit — zu devjelben Zeit; sometimes also 31 diejer (jener) felben 
Beit, at this (that) selfsame time. Gelbig-, for felb-, is obsolescent. 

c. CGimmidderjelbe, one and the same, is best written as one word with 


eit uninflected ; thus an einunddemfelben Tage, rather than an cinem 


wud demfelbert. 
d. In ceremonious address Diejelben, sometimes with prefixed Hod, 
Hichft, Ulerhidh{t, may take the place of Sie. 


2. Sold) is sometimes used, but not very elegantly, for 
berfelbe ; e. g., ic) glaube, meine Gedanfen find wahr; priifen 
Sie foldje, [believe my thoughts are true ; test them (S.). 

3. The indeclinables felbft and felber, while treated in Part I for con- 
venience with the personal pronouns, are not strictly of that class, 
since they do not denote a person, but emphasize pronouns of every 
_ person and also nouns. They may be regarded as a species of determi- 
natives. 

a. The two forms jelbft and felber do not differ in meaning, but jelbft 
may be used adverbially = even, while felber can not. Further, jefber 
always follows the word it emphasizes, while felbft may precede or 
follow. Cf. § 289, 2, 6. 


THE INTERROGATIVES. 


312. Wer and wags never agree with a noun, seeming 
exceptions with was being old partitive genitives which 
have lost an 8; e. g., was Winder(s), what wonder ; wags 
Teufel! what the deuce! Cf. § 253, 2, b. 


1. Wejfen is less used than whose; for whose picture is that? idiom 
prefers (referring to the person portrayed) wer ift bas auf dem Bilde ? 


ae 
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(referring to the owner of the picture) em gehirt das Bild? The form 
wes 1s rare except in compounds, but occurs adjectively; e. g., wes 
Sinnes der Herr jet, of what mind the master may be (G.). 

2. Colloquially, not so often in literature, was is used 
after prepositions that govern the dative; e. g., 31 was 
taugt e8? what is wt good for? mit was fann ich dienen ? how 
can I serve you? Here wo3u and womit would be better. 
On the other hand warum, wwofiir, ete., are very often, but 
unnecessarily, substituted for um wag, fiir was, ete. 


3. Was is very common in the sense of warum ; e€. g., 
was reitft du fo jdjnelle? why do you ride so fast (G.)? This 
was is an adverbial accusative. 


313. Weld and was fiir. The neuter weldjes is some- 
times used absolutely (like e8 and dag) without reference 
tg the gender or number of a following predicate noun ; 
e. g., die Cltern fannen einen ganzen Tag, weldhes der fchinfte 
Mame jet, queried which was the most beautiful name (Riehl). 

1. Was fliv is always used adjectively ; was fiir cin, usually so, but 
sometimes without a noun. In the latter case ein has pronominal 
inflection; e. g., ci Grid ift e8 allerdings, aber was fiir einer! a 
reason it is to be sure, but what kind of one! 


THE RELATIVES. 


314, Der and wel. Der as relative is of secondary 
origin, having developed out of the demonstrative der. 
Hence the frequent use of the latter, especially in folk- 
tales, where one would expect a relative ; e. g., e8 war eine 
mal ett alter Konig, der war frant, he was sick, instead of der 
franf war, who was sick. Cf. also the example with davon in 
§ 310. 


1. The genitive singular of bev is deffen, deren, defjen, the 
genitive plural devem (not derer) and the dative plural denen ; 
but short forms, identical with those of the article der, 
occur in the classics ; e. g., die Krone, der (for deren) mein 
Siirft mid) wiirdig adhtete, the crown of which my prince 
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deemed me worthy (G.); die Heil und Linderungstraft, der wir 
itiindlid) bediixfen (G.). 

2. The use of der as ‘compound’ relative (containing its own ante- 
cedent) is not uncommon; e. g., adj! der mid) fiebt und fennt, ift in 


der Weite, alas, he who loves and knows me is far away (G.). Such a 
der differs from iver in that it refers to a particular antecedent. 


3. In early modern German a relative is often preceded by a{s, the 
effect being a subaudition of cause ; e. g., ir habt diefen Menfdyen zu mir 
bradjt, alS der Das Volf abiwende, ye have brought this man unto me as one 
that perverteth the people (Lu.). Later this alg became all but pleonastic 
and has now gone out of use, though common in Lessing and Goethe ; 
e. g.. Weneas, al8 welder fic) an den blofen Figuren ergiset, Aeneas, who 
delights in the mere figures (L-); aus dem Zimmer, als in weldem fie allein 
Rube hatte, from the room in which alone she had peace (G.). 


315. Wer and was, The implied antecedent of wer 
must be expressed (always after wer), if there is change of 
construction ; e. g., wer midjt denft, dem wird fie gefdentt, 
who does not think, to him it is given (G.). In other words, 
wer can stand only for der, der (not for dem, der, nor for den, 
der). 

a. The rule applies also to was, but less rigidly, since the form was 
is both nom. and ace.; thus it is permissible to omit bas in was id) 
nidjt weif, (da8) madjt mid) nidjt heiff{, what I don’t know doesn't bother 
me; or even in was mid) nidjt brennt, (das) blaf’ id) nicht, what doesv’t 
burn me I don’t blow. 

1. Distinguish between the interrogative in wer finnte das glauben? 
who could believe that? the indefinite relative in e$ ijt wahv, was man 
aud) glauben mag, it is true, whatever one may think, and the exclama- 
tory indefinite in wer jo etwas glauben fiunte! as if any one could believe 
that! 

2. In general wag is not used in referring to a definite 
noun, but exceptions occur in good writers ; e. g., die Wlten 
fannten bas Ding nicht, was wir Héflichfeit nennen, the ancients 
did not know the thing which we call politeness (L.). Con- 
versely, dag or weldje3 is sometimes used for wag in referring 
to a sentence ; e. g., im hatte man Hilarien beftimmt, das ihm 
jefe wohl befannt war, they had destined Hilarie for him, 
which was very well known to him (G.). 
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3. The form eS is still sometimes used adjectively, just 
as often in the classics; e. g., wes Standes er auch fein 
modjte, of whatever station he might be. Without a noun wes 
is archaic, save in compounds. 


4. Was referring to persons is not uncommon in famil- 
iar language ; e. g., frith ibt fich, was etn Merfter werden will, 
he who wishes to become a master practices early (S.). 


316. Relative Adverbs. A compound of wo or wes is 
never positively required except when the antecedent is 
not a noun or pronoun ; thus in the book of which we were 
speaking, the task Iam working upon, one may say das Bud), 
von dem, von weldem, or wovon; dite Wujgabe, an der, an 
weldjer, or woran. But in he rises early by which he saves 
much time, one can only say wodurd), not durd) weldjes, nor 
burd) das, though durd) welches Mittel would be permissible. 
So also id) war franf, weshalb (not wegen deffen) ic) nicht 
{hreiben founte, for which reason I could not write. 


1. Go as relative is now archaic, but was once very common; e. g., 
heilig ift das Gejet, jo dem Miinftler Sdhinheit gebietet, holy is the law 
which, ete. (S.). 

2. An untranslatable da is sometimes added to a relative as a kind 
of generalizing particle ; e. g., wen da Ddiirftet, whoever thirsts; feiner, 
der da didhtet, no one, who makes poetry (G.). But the usage is now 
quaint. 

3. Da and its compounds usually have demonstrative force, rarely 
that of a relative; as in die Zeiten, da ich och felbft tim Werden war, 
the times when I myself was still growing (G.). Wlwo and wofelbjt, rela- 
tive particles = io, are archaic. 


THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


317, 2. The undeclined all is most common before 
der Or & possessive in the nominative and accusative sin- 
gular, masculine and neuter; e. g., all der Scymer;, all the 
pain; all das Yeid; all feinen Kummer, In the genitive it is 
rare but occurs ; e. g., der Schauplags all meiner Glitcfeligteit, 
the scene of all my happiness (G.). 
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1. The form alle occurs mostly after prepositions that 
govern the dative ; as von alle dem, from all that ; aus alle 
dem; trop alle dbem. But it may stand as nominative ; 
e. g., alle das Meigen, all the leaning (G.) ; alle fein Mammon, 
all his wealth (S.). 


2. Alles may mean everybody, as in alles tanjzte wie toll, 
everybody was dancing like mad (G.). It may also follow 
wer, was and even wem, without change of form; e. g., 
wer war alles da? who all was there? wem alles gabft du das 
Geld (Gr.) ? 


3. Ul does not admit of weak inflection: one says der Vater unfer 
aller (not allem) ; das alles, dies alles, nad) dem allem (better than allen). 
For allenfalls, see § 288, 1, a. 

4. In the classics all sometimes —jebd-, every; e. g., aller Buftand ift 
gut, every condition is good (G.); bet allem irdijden Ding (S.); die 
Frauen alles Standes (G.). In these cases present usage would prefer 
the sing. of jed- or the plu. of all. Cf. alle Tage, every day; alle paar 
Minuten, every few minutes. Quite common are: wir haben allen 
Grund, allen UAnlaf, every reason, every occasion. 

5. In like manner early writers use all in the sense of gan}, the whole; 
e. g., allen Winter (Logan) ; durd) alles Leben (Frank). One would now 
say dent ganzen Winter, durd) das ganze Leben. CE. die ganze Nadt, all 
night; ganz Umerifa, all America. But alle Welt is still common, along 
with die ganze Welt, for all the world, tout le monde. 

6. After ohne, alf and jed- occur sometimes in the sense of Eng. any; 
e. g., ohue allen (or jeden) Begriff, without any idea. 

7. Note finally the idioms in aller Gile, in all haste; in aller Gviihe, 
very early in the morning ; also e8 (der Wein, die Freude) ift alle, i. e., is 
all gone; ev wird fein bifdjen Geld bald alle madjen, he will soon make an 
end of (run through) his little money. 


318. Gin-, As pronoun ein- may take the place of (irgend) 
jemand, some one, any one; e. g., da liegt fcjon einer tot, there 
lies some one dead (G.) ; da fragt niemand, was einer glaubt, 
what any one believes (S.). 

1. The neuter form eins may refer to a person ; e. g., num 


fag’ mir eins, now let some one tell me (G.) ; wenn unjer eins 
am Spinnen war, when you and I were at our spinning (G.). 
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a. More often it is used, sometimes almost untranslatably, as cog- 
nate object of fingen, trinfen and other verbs; e. g., eins fingen, sing a 
song; eins trinfen, take a drink; wenn div das Madden fetmt, da ltebt 
fie eins zm Spa, she just falls in love for fun (G.). 


319. Ginig- and its Synonyms. For the singular of etnig- 
present usage prefers a substitute (ein, irgend ein, ein wenig, 
etwas), but it is not uncommon in literature; e. g., aus 
Gurdht des Todes oder fonft einiges Dinges, from fear of death 
or some other thing (Claudius) ; nad) einiger Bauje, after a 
short pause (G.); uidht ohne einiges Bedenfen, not without 
some hesitation. 


1. The plu. einige implies, according to Grimm, more than two but 
less than five. For five or more one says mehreve, eine Dienge, mande, 
viele. The ill-sounding einige wenige occurs in the sense of a few, but 
afew is better denoted by einige alone, or else by eit paar. Note the 
orthographic distinction in etm paar Ytinuten, a few minutes, but ein 
Baar Stiefel, a pair of boots. 

a. Gtliche, welche and etiveldje have the same meaning as einige, but 
etweldje is obsolete and etlicje becoming so. 


2. Ginige may precede a numeral ; e. g., einige zwanzig, twenty odd. 
The article ci is sometimes used in a similar way; e. g., ein adjt Tage, 
some eight days. 


3. Mehre for mehrere is not good. For the phrase morgen ein 
Mehres, more to-morrow (L.), one would now prefer morgen mehr, 
Weiteres, or das Weitere. 


320. twas, was, nidjts. Both was and etwas may 
mean something of importance ; e. g., lakt mid) aud) etwas 
jein, let me be something too; fie riiften fic) fdynell, den fie 
ditnfen fid) was, for they think themselves ‘some’ (G.). 


1, The acc. of etwas forms a common adverb = somewhat, a little; 
e. g., etwas falt, somewhat cold. Distinguish therefore between etwas 
beffer, somewhat better, and etwas Bef eres, something better. 


2. Micjts, though classed for convenience with pronominals, is 
really a substantive—the gen. of niht = naught,—which is still pre- 
served as a dat. in the phrases zunidjte werden, come to naught, and mit 
nidjten, by no means. In early modern German nicdt took a partitive 
gen.; e. g., und hatte dev Liebe nidjt, and had not love, i. e., naught of 
love (Lu.). This construction still occurs in the phrase hier ift meines 
Bleibens nicjt, there is no staying here for me, 
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321. Man and its Compounds. Man, from Mani, like 
French on from homo, does not individualize at all, whence 
it is never preceded by irgend, though it may approach 
the meaning of irgend jemand; e. g., man podht, there ts a 
knock, some one is knocking. Most often it is an indefinite 
representative of people at large, mankind, the public, as 
in man fagt, they say, it is said ; man fommmt gu fehn, man will 
amt liebften fdjaun, people come to see, they wish to gaze (G.). 


1. Again, man may take the place of a personal pronoun of any 
person. Goethe often uses it for ic) in describing his own doings, and 
interchanges it with wir in the same sentence. San fdjweige is much 
the same, only less brusque, as fdjweige, jdjweigt, or fdweigen Cie. 
The policeman says wer ijt man? was iwill man bier? for who are you? 
what do you want here ? 


2. Semand and niemand are compounds of man with ex- 
crescent >. For the dative and accusative present usage 
prefers the uninflected form, though the dative in em and 
(less often) the accusative in en, still occur. Their plural 
is supplied by einige and feine. 


322. Biel and wenig. With these words there is great 
freedom in the use of uninflected forms. Inflection is 
required only after der or a possessive ; €. g., dad viele Gelb, 
bas er befitt, the large amount of money that he possesses ; 
trot feines vielen Geldes ; mein Weniges, my litile. 

a. But wenig after der or a possessive and in agreement with a 
noun in the singular is not common. For fein weniges Talent, his 
little talent (G.), one would now prefer fein geringes Talent, fein fleines, 
or fein bifden Talent. 


1. Except after ber or a possessive, inflection prevails 
in the plural and genitive singular (where it may be 
needed to show case), non-inflection in the nominative 
singular, masculine and neuter ; elsewhere both are about 
equally common. Examples: {djon viele Lage, these many 
days (S.); ev freut fich vieler Chre, enjoys much honor j viel 
Larm um nidjts, much ado about nothing ; viel Sejfdyret und 
wenig Wolle, much noise and little wool; viel Dank, many 
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thanks; mit vieler Mithe; mit wenig Wis und viel VBehagen 
(G.) ; viel Gritfe hat er aufgetragen (G). 

2. Sometimes inflection is associated with the idea of variety ; e. g., 
ich meine nicjt vieles, fouderit viel ; etm weniges, aber mit Fleif}; [mean 
not (a little in) much, but much (in little); a small quantity, but with care 
(L.). Stahr writes: id) habe vieles gefehen, hier und da aud) viel, many 
things, here and there also much (of importance) ; wer vieleS bringt, he 
who offers a great variety (G.) ; viel Wein, much wine ; vieler Wein, many 
kinds of wine. 


THE VERB. 
SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILS ON CONJUGATION. 


323. Saben and jein as Auxiliaries. All transitive verbs 
(including reflexives), the modal auxiliaries and many in- 
transitives are conjugated with haben. 


1. With avery few exceptions (bleiben, gefdehen, gelingen, 
gliiden, fein), the verbs that form their perfect tenses with 
jein contain the idea of transition from one place or con- 
dition to another. They either denote literal motion, as 
gehen, fommen, or else a change of status, as altern, berjten. 


a. Often this idea of change is given by a prefix, and thus we may 
have a compound conjugated with jein, while the simple verb takes 
haben; ©. g., fdjlafen, sleep, and einfdjlafen, fall asleep ; ftehen, stand, and 
erftehen, arise. Such compounds are quite numerous and only afew 
specimens of them are given in the list below. The most important 
of the verbs that take {ein are, then, the following, together with their 
intransitive compounds : 


alteri, grow old. 
aufjteben, arise. 
beqeguen, meet. 
berften, burst. 
bleiben, remain. 
eilen, hurry. 


ent{cjfafen, fall asleep. 


erfdjcinen, appear. 
ertrinfen, drown. 
erwadhen, awaken. 
fahren, go. 


fallen, fall. 
fliegen, fly. 
fliehen, flee. 
flicBeu, flow. 
folgen, follow. 
frierent, freeze. 
gedethen, thrive. 
gehen, go. 


gelingen, succeed. 


qjenejen, recover. 


gejdjehen, happen. 


gleiten, glide. 
glitcien, sweceed. 
flimmen, climb. 
flettern, clamber. 
fommen, come. 
friedjen, creep. 
laufen, run. 
quellen, gush forth, 
reifem, set out. 
reiten, ride. 
remem, run. 
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rime, flow. finfen, sink. vevarmen, grow poor. 
{cheitern, be wrecked. fpringen, spring. verhungern, stare. 
{chleichen, creep. fteiqen, climb. wadhjen, grow. 
{dmtelzen, melt. fterbeu, die. wetdjen, recede. 
{@reiten, stride. ftitrzen, rush. werden, become. 
{chwimmen, swim. treten, step. ziehen, pass. 

fcc, be. 


b. Intransitives that do not come under any of these heads are con- 
jugated with haben. This is the case not only with verbs which con- 
tain no idea of motion, as fdflafen, sleep, but also with verbs of motion 
that denote simply a verbal activity, without any idea of transition from 
one point to another. Verbs of motion that are usually of this charac- 
ter are omitted from the list above. Such are, e. g., hiipfen, hop; fnicen, 
kneel; raujdjen, rustle ; jdpwanten, waver ; jdweben, sweep ; tanzen, dance. 
But any of these may take fein, if they express transition; e. g., ber 
Bogel ijt durdhs Fenfter gebiipft, has hopped through the window. 


c. On the other hand several of the verbs in the list above may take 
haben if the tense denotes simply a verbal activity, or a temporal, rather 
than a local, relation ; e. g., die haben jdou was Rechts gejprungen, have 
danced a good bit (G.), but one would say find ins Waffer gejprungen, 
have leaped into the water ; ex hat viel gereift, he has traveled much, but er 
ift nad) Paris gereift, has set out for Paris; das Kind Hat erft heute ge- 
gangen, has never walked until to-day, but ift heute von einem Stubl 
zum ander gegangen, walked from one chair to the other; id) habe eine 
Stunde geritten, I rode for an hour, but id) bin anfs Land geritten, rode 
into the country; ic) habe fortgefahren, I cordinued, but id) bin fortge- 
fahren, I went away. 

d. The general principle regulating the use of haben and fein is 
simple: haben calls attention to a verbal action, fein to the state or con- 
dition that has resulted from the action. There is, however, much con- 
fusion of the two auxiliaries, {cin being often used where the rule would 
call for haben; ef. Goethe’s ijt viel gereift (Faust, 1. 3019). Even fteheu, 
fiben and liege are sometimes conjugated with fein, On the other 
hand, begegnen and folgen occur with haben. 


324, Omission of the Auxiliaries. The auxiliaries of 
tense are often omitted at the end of a dependent clause; 
e. g., dasjenige, was wir von ander gehirt (sc. haben), that 
which we have heard from others (G.); das ift im Feld derfelbe 
Rain, wo wir dereinft gegangen (se. find), the selfsame tract 
where we once walked. 
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a. In this way it is often possible to avoid an unpleasant concur- 
rence of auxiliaries ; e. g., Der Gieg, dew er errungen (hatte), hatte be- 
wiejet, Dag—, the victory he had won had proved that—; was damit 
gelwontert worden (war), war unbedeutend, what had been gained by this, 
was insignificant. 

b. The frequent omission of the auxiliary is characteristic of certain 
authors, e. g., Lessing, Goethe, Richter. With writers on style the matter 
is a moot-question, some advocating, others disapproving, the ‘hatte- 
war style.” In generalit is not well to omit the auxiliary if an ambignity 
of mode or tense would result. On the other hand, in such a sentence 
as the following, quoted by Wustmann, the two final war’s would be 
intolerable: da die Zeit, fiir die das Herrenhaus gewahlt worden (war), 
abgelaufen war, since the time had expired for which the House of Lords had 
been chosen. 


325, Periphrastic and Causal Auxiliaries. Standard 
German recognizes no auxiliary corresponding to English 
do in I do believe, I did think, ete., but thun is so used in 
dialect and the usage is more or less reflected in litera- 
ture; e. g., die Augen thiten ihm finfen, his eyes sank, i.e., did 
sink (G.) ; (ich) that thn recht erglicy leben, L loved him right 
heartily (G.). 


a, hut as auxiliary usually has pret. ind. thit, not that. See the 
examples above. 


1. Lafjen, let, is sometimes called a causative auxiliary, 
but its meaning may be permissive as well as causal; e. g., 
lag mic) gehen auf deiner Spur, let me go upon thy track (per- 
missive) ; die Mutter lie} einen Pjaffer fommen, had a priest 
come (causal) ; id) laffe mir meinen Hermann nidjt fcjelten, L 
will not let my Hermann be scolded (G.). 

a, On the peculiar passive use of the active inf. after lafjen, as in the 
last example, see § 366, 1, a. 

b. Machen, make, also occurs as causative auxiliary: e. g., thr habt 
mich weidlic) fchwiken maden, you have made me sweat vigorously (G.). 


326. Omission of the Augment ge, 


1, The prefix ge was not at first a necessary element of the perfect 
participle. In composition with verbs the particle had various func- 
tions, one of which was to give a ‘perfective’ meaning; e. g., do der 
haubtman gelas den brief, when the captain had read the letter, the preterite 
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gelas denoting the completion of the action. Becoming thus associated 
with the idea of completed action, the particle attached itself more and 
more to the perfect participle and finally became a regular ‘sign’ of 
that form. 


a. The above statement sufficiently explains the occasional occur- 
rence iu the classics of such participles as funbden, for gefunden; fommen, 
for gefommenu, ete. They are survivals. 


2. At present the following classes of verbs regularly form their per- 
fect participle without ge: 

a. Inseparable compounds and verbs in ie’ ren, — because of a feeling 
that ge should not immediately precede an unaccented syllable. 

b. The modal auxiliaries, and also heiffen, helfen, laffen, fehen, when 
the participle occurs in connection with an infinitive ; e. g., id) habe es 
nidjt thun ténnen, I have not been able to do it; ev hat mid) rufen laffen, 
he has had me called. The old participle ci these verbs looks and sounds 
like an infinitive ; for which reason several weak verbs that have fol- 
lowed their analogy put the infinitive in place of the participle when an 
infinitive precedes. Such are, quite regularly, hiren, which seems to 
have followed fehen, and sometimes also braudjen, lehren, madjen and 
fernen; e. g., id) habe fagen hiren, I have heard say ; id) hatte thu fennen 
fernen, I had learned to know him; ihr habt mid) fdwiben maden, you 
have made me sweat (G.). 


c. Werden in the passive voice, to avoid two concurrent forms with ge. 


d. Certain adjective compounds, as haugbaden, home-baked, homely 
(bacfen instead of gebacen) ; halbwadjfen, half-grown. 


327. Use of the Connecting Vowel and the Endings. ‘The 
rules in $176 present the normai usage of to-day, but 
there are many exceptions. Solemn or stately diction 
tends to long forms, easy talk to short, while the poet 
may take advantage of either for his meter’s sake ; e. g., 
redft du vom einem, der da Lebet (S.) ? ic) habe gelebt und geliebet 
(S.) ; die fcjonfte Sungfrau fiset (Heine) ; begreife nidjt, was er 
an mir find’t (G.). Here the normal forms would be: rebdeft, 
lebt, geltebt, fist, findet. 


1. In talk it is usual to drop the connecting vowel ¢ in the pres. ind, 
2. sing. after a sibilant (contrary to § 176, 3). In such cases the { of 
the ending ft is also dropped and the form beconies identical with the 
3. sing.; thus du wijdt, instead of wifdjeft ; du tieft, for {iejeft ; du lapt, 
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for Liffeft ; du fist, for figeft, In the pret. such contractions (du aft, for 
du afeft, from effeu) are much more rare. 


a. So too a final t of the stem is not heard (though it is best to write 
it) before jt; i. e., haltft, giltft, ficjtit, are pronounced, usually, bhalft, 
gilft, fich{t. 


2. In the imy. 2. sing. the ending e belongs properly to all weak 
verbs. If, therefore, it is omitted, an apostrophe is proper; e. g., lich’ 
folang du lieben fannft; folg’ uur dem alten Sprudy (G.). But faff’, prefj’, 
and the like, become faf, pref. 


a. Strong verbs have no ending in the imv. 2. sing. after a radical i 
or ie changed from e; thus hiff, tritt, fies. In other cases the use of the 
final e is in large measure optional. It is quite uniformly omitted in 
fomim, fa and faujf, In beif(e), flieB(e), geh(e), halt(e), fauf(e), fdjlaf(e), 
Idjtag(e), fcjrei(e), jdhmeig(e), fteh(e), ftofi(e), thu(c), trag(e), 3ieh(e), the 


omission of e¢ is at any rate so common that no apostrophe is needed. 


b. Strong verbs with radical e that have vowel-change in the pres. 
ind. should have it also in the imy. 2. sing. ; but trete for tritt, nehme 
for nimm, mefje for mif{, and other such substitutions of weak for 
strong inflection, are common in good writers. 


3. In earlymodern German a spurious final e is sometimes found in 
the pret. ind. 1. and 3. sing. of strong verbs ; as fahe for jah. 


328. Strong and Weak Conjugation. 


1. As in the case of nouns, so in that of verbs, the terms ‘ strong’ and 
‘weak’ were introduced by Grimm. They were intended to contrast 
those verbs which form their pret. by means of an internal yowel- 
change, thus seeming to rely upon their own inner ‘strength’, with 
those which have the ‘weakness’ to rely upon foreign aid in the shape 
of a suffix. The terms are fanciful, but convenient and in universal 
use. They are at any rate better than ‘old’ and ‘new’, and far better 
than ‘irregular’ and ‘regular’, 


2. The characteristic ‘ablaut’ of strong verbs (sometimes translated 
by gradation, as umlaut is by mutation), is a definite series of changes 
undergone by the radical vowel in different forms derived from the 
same root, It is by no means confined to verbs; thus with binder, band, 
gebunden, cf. the nouns Binde, Baud, Bund, 


3. The vowel-change of the pres., in strong verbs, is always a 
species of umlaut, though it is not always marked by the modern sign 
of umlaut. It is due (cf. § 21) to the former presence of an i in the end- 
ings of the 2. and 3. sing. Thus du trigft, er trigt, represent an earlier 
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du tragis(t), er tragit ; whereas the forms now without umlaut had no j 
in the ending : id) trage, from ih tragu, wir tragen, from wir traaem(es), 
ete, 


a. Verbs with radical ie formerly made a pres. ind, 2. and 3. sing. 
and an imv. 2. sing. in et; e. g., fleug{t, fleugt, instead of fliegft, fliegt, 
from fliegen ; freuchft, freucjt, instead of fried)ft, Evied)t, from friedjen. 
These archaic forms are often met with in the classics. 


4. In Old and Middle German the pret. of most strong verbs had 
two different ablaut-stages, i. e., two different radical vowels, one for 
the sing., the other for the plu.; thus ich sang, I sang, but wir sungen, 
we sang ; ich reit, I rode, but wir riten, we rode. In modern German the 
vowel of the sing. has usually prevailed for the entire tense. In some 
cases, however, the vowel of the plu. was transferred to the sing. (cf. 
Eng. I sang and I sung), giving rise to doublets, such as id) ftand and 
id) ftund. Such double preterites were once common, and one of them, 
ward, wurde, still survives. ard is more stately and bookish than 
wurde. 


a. The secondary yowel of the pret. is much more apt to appear in 
the subj. than in the ind.; thus while ic) fturb, from fterben, no longer 
occurs, id) ftiirbe, is common. It even has the advantage of ich {tirbe, 
in that it is not liable to be confounded by the ear with id) fterbe. There 
are many such cases, 


329. Ablaut Classes. 


1. It is impossible to draw up a classification of strong verbs that will 
appreciably facilitute the learning of their forms. They must simply be 
memorized one by one, The only classification that is of any use (and 
its value is scientific rather than practical) is that which groups to- 
gether those verbs which originally had the same series of vowel- 
changes in their principal parts. Such a group is called an ablaut class. 


2. There are in all seven such classes. Since, however, the classifi- 
cation is based primarily upon the older forms, which have undergone 
great changes with the lapse of time, it can not be made fully intelli- 
gible withont detailed historical explanations which lie beyond the scope 
of this work. (Consult Brandt’s German Grammar, §§ 122 ff. and 459 ff.) 
In the subjoined scheme is given, first, the vowel of the inf.; then, 
after the first dash, the vowel of the pret., and after the second dash 
the vowel of the perf. pple. The statistical numbers refer to the list in 
§ 331. The classes, then, are as follows: 


Class I: Ablaut ei —i, ie, —i, ie; e. g., reiten, vitt, geritten ; bleiben, 
blieb, geblieben, 43 verbs. 
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Class II: Ablaut ie, ii, au, —o0 — 03 e.g,, fliefem, flog, gefloffen ; fit- 
gen, log, gelogen ; faufen, foff, gefoffer. 33 verbs. 


Class III: e, i, — a short — u short, 0 short; e. g., werfen, warf, ge- 
worfer; binden, band, gebunden, 47 verbs. 


Class IV: Ablaut ¢, i — along — 0; e. g., bredhen, brach, gebroden ; 
gebaren, gebar, geboren, 16 verbs. 


Class V: Ablaut i, e, ie, —a long —e; e. g., bitten, bat, gebeten ; 
geben, gab, gegeben; liegen, lag, gelegen. 15 verbs. 


Class VI: Ablaut a —u— a; e. g., fahren, fubr, gefajren. 15 verbs. 


Class VII: Vowel-change which looks like ablaut, but is not; a, aun, 
ei, 0, 1 — ie— a, au, ei, 0, u; e. g., fallen, fief, gefallen; laufen, fief, ge- 
{aufen 3 ftofen, ftief, geftofen. 18 verbs. 


Remark. Afew verbs have passed out of the class to which they 
originally and properly belong. Thus bellen, bark, formerly made pret. 
ball, pple. gebollen. But ball early gave way to boll (with the vowel of 
the pple.), and bellen, boll, gebollen, does not conform toany of the 
seven classes as above given. In the list below such cases are denoted 
by a bracketed number; e. g., Bellen [III] means that the verb once 
belonged to Class I. 


330. Irregular Weak Verbs. Nine weak verbs have in 
the preterite and perfect participle a vowel-change which 
looks like ablaut. These are : 


Inf. Pret. ind. Perf. pple. Pret. subj. 
bremnent, burn, bramtte, gebrannt, brenute. 
bringen, bring, bracdhte, gebradt, bradte. 
denfen, think, Ddachte, gedadt, dadte, 
diinfen, seem, Dertcdhte, gedeuc)t, deuchte. 
ferent, know, faunte, gefannt, fenmte. 
Netnert, name, namtte, genaunt, nremtte, 
relent, TUN, raiutte, geramnt, remnte. 
fenden, send, faudte, gejandt, fendete. 
wenden, turn, wandte, gewandt, wendete. 


a. diinfer, ferden and wenden are often regular; brennen, fermen, 
nenuen and rennet, rarely so, 


1. The only other weak verbs that present any irregularities are 
Haben (§ 171), the modal auxiliaries ($ 189) and twiffen (§ 190). 
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331. List of Strong Verbs. 


The following list is meant to contain all the verbs of late s:odern 
German that have any strong forms. After the principal parts is given, 
first, the pres. ind. 2. sing., from which the 3. sing. can usually be got 
by simply dropping j of the ending ft; thus, du bicfft, ev badt. When- 
ever the 3. sing. cannot be got in this way, as in du giltft, ev gilt, itis 
given separately. Next comes the pret. subj. 1. sing., and then the imv. 
2. sing., the latter distinguished by an [!]._ The Roman numeral gives 
the ablaut class to which the verb belongs or belonged (§ 329, remark). 
Obsolete forms are enclosed in [ ], forms that are not to be recom- 
mended in(). For beginuen, verderben, ete., see under -giimen, -devben. 

Baden, bake, buf, gebacden; bait; bitte; bacé(e)! VI. — Often weak 
throughout, except that there is no pple. gebadt. uf has short u, 
Gebacfen without ge occurs in hausbaden, neubacen, etc. 

zharen, -bar, -boren ; -bierft or -barft; -bire; -bier! or -bire! IV.— 
Only in gebaren, give birth to (earlier geberen, whence gebier{t, gebiert, 
gebier!). Gebdre as pret. subj. is avoided, being like the pres. 

Beigpen, bite, bif, gebifjen ; berpef)t, beift ; biffe; beif(e)! I. 

Hellen, bark, [boll], [gebollen]; [billft]; [bolle] ; [bill!] [111.]— Now 
always weak, but strong forms occur in the classics. Grimm wrote: eit 
Hund bellt nod) heute, wie er zu Anfang der Schipfung boll, with weak 
pres. and strong pret. in the same sentence. 

Bergen, hide, barg, geborgen; birgft; biirge or barge; birg! (berge !), 
il. 

Berften, burst, barft [borft], geborften ; bivfteft or bivft, birft; borjte or 
barfte; birt! ILI.—Often weak throughout. 

Biegen, bend, bog, gebogen; bieght [beug{t] ; boge; biege! [beug!] I. 

Bieten, offer, bot, geboten; bieteft [beutft, beut]; bote; biete! [beut!] IL. 

Binden, bind, band, gebunden ; bindeft; bande ; binde! ML 

Bitten, ask, bat, gebeten ; bitteft; bite; bitte! V. 

Blajen, blow, blies, geblajen ; blaj(ef)t, blaft ; bliefe ; blaj(e)! VIL— 
Sometimes weak in pres. The pret. b{us (Claudius) is jocose. 

Bleiben, remain, blieb, geblieben; bletbjt; bliebe; bleib(e)! I. 

ableidhen, -blich, -blidjen; -bleidhft; -blicje; -bleich(e)! 1.—Strong only 
in erbleidjen, verbleidjen, turn pale, die, which may be weak in the pret. 
Bleicher, bleach, is weak. 

Braten, roast, briet, gebraten; bratft, brit; briete; brate! VII.— 
Sometimes weak, but no gebratet. 

Breden, break, brad, gebrodjen; bridjft; brace ; brid)! (bredhe !) 
IV.—Madebrecen, murder (a language), is weak : radebrechte, gerade- 
bred)t. 
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Deihen, -dieh, -diehen; -deihft; -diehe; -dethe! I.—Only in gedeihen, 
thrive. 

Derben, -darb, -dorben; -dirbft ; -diirbe or -diirbe ; -dirb! TM.—Only 
in verderben, ruin, be ruined, which is apt to be weak when transitive. 
Verderbt means morally corrupt; ein verderbtes Herz, but ein verdorbener 
(bankrupt) Kaufmann, 

Dingen, hire, dang, gedungen; dingft; dinge! I1.— Originally, and 
still usually, weak. Pret. subj. always dingte, not Dinge, nor diinge. 
Bedingen, stipulate, is usually weak, always so in the ppl. adj. bedingt, 
conditioned. 

Drejdjen, thresh, dvafch or drofd, gedrojdjen ; drifdj(eft, drifeht ; drdfde 
or drajdje ; drijd)! IT.— Often weak. 

edDriefen, -drof, -drojfen. Only in verdviefen, vex, which is hardly used 
except in the 3. sing.; verdrieft Ldrengt] ; verdrifje. IL. 

Dringen, press, drang [drung], gedrungen; dringft ; dvange [driinge] ; 
dDringe! ITI. 

Effen, eat, a®, gegeffers iffet or ift, tft; dhe; if! (effe!) V.—Ge- 
efjen contracted to geffen (cf. Faust, 1. 2838), where ge ceased to be felt 
as a prefix, and so was prefixed anew. 

Fahren, go, fubr, gefahren; fahrit ; fiihre; fahre! VI. 

Fallen, fall, fiel, gefallen; fallft; fiele; falle! VIL. 

Fangen [fahen], catch, fing (fieng), gefangen ; fingft [fahft]; finge 
(fienge) ; fange! VII. 

Fedhten, fight, fort, gefodten ; ficht(eyft, fidht; fodte; fide! [IIT] — 
Sometimes weak. 

zfehlen, -fahl, -fohlen; -fiehlft ; -fohle or -fable ; -fieh{! (fehfe}) IV. — 
Only in befehlen, command, and empfehlen, recommend. Febhlen, fai, is 
weak. 

Sinden, find, fand, gefunden ; findeft ; faude; finde! IL 

Gledten, braid, flodt, geflodjten; flicjt(e)ft, flicht; flichte; flict! 


{III ]—Sometimes weak. 


efleifen, -flif, -fliffen; -fleiB(ef)t, -fleift; -fliffe; -fleiffe! I.— Only in 
fic) befleifen, attend to. 


Sliegen, Ay, flog, geflogen; fliegft [fleug{t] ; flige; fliege! [fleug!] IT. 

Flichen, flee, floh, geflohers flichft [fleuchft]; flihe; fliehe! [fled !] IT. 

Flichen, Now, flog, gefloffen; flieB(ef)t [fleupt], flieft [fleupt] ; flUffe ; 
fliefe! [flewR!] IT. 

Hragen, ask, fragte (frug), gefragt; frag{t (fragft); fragte; frage! VI. 
-—A weak verb that has developed strong forms after the analogy of 
{lagen and tragen, But the weak forms are better. 
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Freffen, eat (said of animals), raf, gefveffen ; friffelt or frit, frift; 
frafe ; frig! (frefje!) V.—A compound of ver and efjen. 

Frieren, freeze, fror, gefroren; frievft; fréve; friere! IL 

Garen, ferment, gor, gegoren; gierjt; gire; [gier!] [IV. }—Usually 
weak, especially in the figurative sense be perturbed. 

Geben, give, gab, gegeben ; gicbft (gibft) ; gabe, gieb! (gib!) V. 

Gehen, go, ging (gieng), gegaugen; gebhft; ginge (gienge); geh! VIL 

Gelten, be worth, galt, gegolten; giltft, gilt; golte or galte; gilt! 
(gelte!) IIT. 

-gefien, -gab, -aefien; -gifi(ei)t or -giftt, -gift; -gafe; -gift! Caeffe!) 
V.— Only in vergefjen, forget. 

Giegen, pour, gow, gegoffen ; giefi(ef)t Cgeubt], gieft Cgeufit]; goffe; 
giefe! [genf!] HU. 

eginnen, -ganu, -gonnent ; -ginnft ; -giinne or -giune ; -ginne! 1g) 
Only in begiunen, begin. Begonnte for begann, occurs in the classics. 

Gleiden, be like, glidh, geglichen; gleidft; gliche; gleice! I.—Usually 
weak in the transitive sense make like. 

Gleigen, shine, gli, geglifien ; gleif(ef)t, gleift ; gliffe; gletge! L— 
Now usually weak, but little used in any form. 

Gleiten, glide, glitt, geglitten; gleiteft; glitte; gleite! I.—Sometimes 
weak. 

Glimmen, glimmer, glomm, geglommen ; glimmft ; glémme ; glimme! 
[I11]._Sometimes weak. 

Graben, dig, grub, gegraben ; grabft; griibe; qrabe! VI. 

Greijen, seize, qriff, gegriffen ; greifft ; gviffe 5 greife! L 

Greinen, grin, [grin], [gegrinnen] ; greinft ; [grimne] ; greine! I.— 
Now weak, and used only in the sense of whine, cry: 

Galten, hold, hielt, gehalten ; halt{t, halt ; hielte ; hatte! VIL. 

Hangen, hang, hing (bieng), gehangent ; hangft ; hinge (hienge) 5 
hauge! VII.—There is also a weak hanger, which, like hangen, 18 
both transitive and intransitive. 
Hauen, hew, hieb, gehauen ; hanft; hiebe; hae! 
hicw ; there is no change of stem, as in gehen, ging. 
Geben, raise, hob or hub, gehoben; hebft, hiibe or Hobe; bebe! [VI] 
The old pple. gefabew survives in erfaben, exalted. 

Heifen, call, be called, hief, gebeifien ; heifleft, heift ; hiebe heife ! 
Val 

Helfen, help, half, gebolfen; hilfft 5 hiilfe or hal 


VIL. —Hieb is for 


fe; Hilf? (helfe! II 
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Reijen, quarrel, [fiff], [gefiffen] ; feifft; [fiffe]; fetfe! I—Now 
always weak. 

Riefen, choose, for, geforen ; fief(ef)t ; fore; fieje! I1.—Often weak. 
Cf. fliven. 


RKiicben, cleave, flob, geflober; fliebft ; flibe ; Hiebe! I1—Usually 
weak, and little used in any form. 


Rimmen, climb, flomm, geflommen; flimmft; flimme; flimme! 
{III ]—Often weak. 


RKlingen, sound, flang, geflungen; flingft; flange; flinge! III.— 
Often weak. 

Kueifen, pinch, funiff, qgefuiffer; fnetfft; fniffe; fmeife! I.—Often 
weak. 

Kneipen, pinch, [fnipp], [gefnippen] ; fneipft ; [frtppe] 5 freipe! I.— 
Now always weak. Sneipeu, drink, is weak. 


RKommen, come, fam, gefommen ; fomm{t (fommyt); fame; fomntr! 
[IV.]—Kéimunft, Smt, are common in the classics, but fomumft, fommt, 
are to be preferred. 

Rreijsen, scream, frijch, gefrijden; freifch(ef)t, fretfdt ; fvifche; 
freifdje! I. See under freifen. 

RKreifpen, scream, [fvif], [gefviffer] 5 freif(ej)t, fret ht ; [friffe] 5 freife! 
I.—Both freifen and freijdjeu, related words, are often weak, freipen 
now regularly so. 

Kriedhen, creep, trod, gefvodjen ; friechft [freuchft] ; froche; friedhe! 
[fveud)!] I. 

Riiren, choose, for, geforen; fitrjt; fore; fire! II —Often weak. 
The pret. for, of fiejen, gave rise to the spurious present fiiren. 


Laden, load, (ud, geladen 3 Ladft, idt; Litde 3 fade! VI.—Laden, invite, 
was at first weak, but early became confounded with laden, load. Both 
now prefer weak forms in the pres., strong in the pret. 


Laffen, let, lies, gelaffem; ldffeft or apt, (apt; fieBe; ta} VIL. 

Laujen, run, lief, gelauferm ; Liufft (Laufft) ; ttefe; tauf! VI. 

Leiden, suffer, litt, qelitten 5 leideft ; litte 5 Yeibe! I.—Cnttleiden and 
verleiden, from Ycid, are weak. So is bemitleiden, pity, from Ntitleid. 

Leihen, lend, lich, gelichen; eihft; Yiehe; fethe! I. 

Lefen, read, las, gelejen ; Vief(ef)t, lieft; (ajc; lies! (lefe!) V. 

Liegen, lie, be situated, lag, gelegen ; lieg{t; lage; Yiege! V. 

lieren, -lor, -loven ; -lierft; -lire 5 -lier! IL.—Only in vertieren, lose. 

‘lingen, -lang, -lungen; 3. sing. -lingt; -ldnge. III.—Only in ge- 
lingen, succeed, and miflingen, fail. Used impersonally. 
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: Lojden, go out, put out (of a light), Lofdy, gefofchem ; Lifch(eft. Lift; 
Ldjdhe 5 life)! [I11.]—Often weak, especially, when transitive. Origin. 
ally lefden, whence lijdeft, lifdt, life ! 

Liigen, lie, speak falsely, log, gelogen ; Liigft ; loge s Gige!! ue 

Mahlen, grind, [muh!], gemahlen ; [mahlft] 5 [miihle] $ mable}] VI.— 
Now weak, except gemablen. 

Meiden, shun, mied, gemiedens meideft; miedes; meide] TL. 

Melfen, milk, molf, gemolfeus; milfft; méilfe; milf] [ITT].— Now 
usually weak, 

Meffen, measure, maf, gemefjen; mifjeft or mift, mift; mages mif i 
(meffe!) YV. 

Nehmen, take, nahm, geuommen; nimmft; nahme; nimm{ (nehme !) 


enefen, -as, -nejen ; -nef(ef)t, -meft ; -rdje; -neje! V.—Only in gene- 
fen, recover. 

eniepen, -1of, -noffen; -nief(ef)t, -nieRt ; -nofje; -niefe{ IL—Only 
in geniefen, enjoy. 

Pjeifen, whistle, pfiff, gepfiffen ; pfeifit ; pfiffe; pfeifel TL 

Pflegen, attend to, pflog [pflag], gepflogen; pflegft; pfloge [pflage] ; 
pflege ! [IV.]—Weak in the sense of nurse, or be accustomed. 

Preijen, praise, pries, gepricjen ; preif(ef)t, preift; priefe; preife! L— 
Sometimes weak. 

Quellen, gush forth, quoll, gequollen; quillft; quolle; quill! [11I.J— 
Du quillft, er quillt, early gave rise toa weak quillen, Quellen, soak, 
is weak. 

Raiden, avenge, [rod], [geroden] ; vadhft; [vide]; rade! [IV.]— 
Now weak. 

Raten, advise, riet, geraten; ratft, rit; riete; rate! VIL—Rarely 
weak, 

Reiben, rud, rieb, gerieben; reibft; riebe; retbe! L 

Reifen, tear, rifj, geriffen ; reif(ef)t, reift; rviffe; reife! I. 

Reiten, ride, ritt, geritten; veiteft; ritte; vette! I. 

Riechen, smell, roc, gerodjen; riech{t [reuchft]; vddje; viecje! [reud) 1] ih. 

RNingen, wrestle, rang, gerungen ; ringft; range [viinge] ; ringe! III. 
—Ringen, forma ring, and beringen, give a ring to, are weak, So is 
umringen, surround, usually ; but umrang, umriungent occur, 

Rinnen, run (of water), ranm, geroriter ; rinnft; vanne or ronne ; 
rinne! OL 


Rufen, call, ricf, gerufer 5 rufft 5 riefe; vufe! VII.—Rarely weak. 
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Saljen, salt, [fielz], gejaljen. VII.—Now weak, except gefaljen. 

Saufen, drink, foff, gejoffen ; faufft 5 foffe ; faufe! Il—Often weak. 

Saugen, suck, fog, gefogen; faugft; foge; jauge! Il—Often weak. 

Shaffen, create, fhuf, geidhaffer; fchaffit; {chiife; fcjaffe! VI.— 
Schaffen, meaning work, procure, command, is weak. 


Smallen, sound, jholl, gefdjollen; fdjallft; jdolle; fcyalle! [11 J— 
Now usually weak, except in stately diction. The forms blend two 
verbs, viz., a weak fojallen and a now obsolete jdellen, fjall, gefdollen. 

afdyehen, fab, -fdjehen; 3. sing. -fdyieht, -{dyahe. V.—Only in ge- 
jchehen, happen, and there only in 3. sing. 

Seiden, part, fchied, gejdieden 5 fcjeideft ; fcjiede 3 fcjetde! I.— 
Weak forms are rare and always transitive. Notice the doublet be- 
fdjieden, appointed, but bejdeiden, modest. 

Sheinen, seem, fdjien, gejdjienen 5 fdheinft; faiene ; fdjeine! I. 

Sehelten, scold, fchalt, gefdolten; fhiltft, fahilt; fdjolte or fchalte; 
fait! (jchelte!) ITI.—Rarely weak in pres. 

Sheren, shear, fdor, gejdoren; fcjierft; faire; fdier! [IV.].— 
Often weak. 

Sthieben, shove, fdyob, gefdoben ; fcjiebft ; fajdbe ; fojiebe! IT. 

Shiehen, shoot, fof, gefdhoffen; fchieP(ef)t [fcheupt], fchiest [jdeupt]; 
fchoffe ; fchiefe! [feheuR lt] I. 

SHhinden, flay, fund, gefdunden; fdjindeft; fchitnde ; fdjinde! [IIL] 
—Rarely weak. 

SéHlafen, sleep, [ahlief, gefhlafen 5; fchlafft 5 faltefe ; fchlafe! VIL 

Sthlagen, strike, jalug, gejdlagen ; falagft ; fcjliige ; fdjlage! VI. 

SéHleidhen, creep, fchlich, gejchlidjer ; fcjletchft 5 fahlidje ; jchleiche! TL. 

SHhleifen, whet, fchliff, gefchliffen ; fcpleifft; jcbliffe; jcleife! I.— 
Weak in the sense of slip or drag. 

SHleifen, slit, AHP, gefdhliffens jhleiB eft, fahleiht; fchliffe; fchleifel I. 

SéHlicfen, slip, fdjloff, gejdhloffen ; fohliefft 5 fcplffe ; fehliefe! IL. 

Sthlichen, shut, {chlof, gefdhloffen; fdjlieB(ef)t [fehleuft], fapliet 
[fchlerpst] 3 fehloffe; fahlicRe! [fehlerfsl] IL. 

SHhlingen, wind, folang, gefdlungen;s fcjling ft; fdjlange; fcjlinge! ITT. 

SHmeifen, dash, jdmif, gejdhmiffen ; fdhmeif(eft, fdymeift ; fdmiffe ; 
{ymeife! IT. 

SAHmelzen, melt, fchinol;, gejdhmolzens fehmi_(ef)t, fdymilgt; fehmalze ; 
jcmifz! [III.] Often weak, especially when transitive. 


SHuauben, snort, fchnob, gejdnobens fdnaubft; fdndbe 3 [dnaube! 
f1.—Now usually weak, but strong forms occur, 
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Sdhneiden, cut, fdhnitt, gefdnitten; fdjmeideft; fanitie; fdyneide! TL 

Shnicben, snort, fyuob, gejdnoben; fcyniebft; fdudbe ; {dpniebe! IL. 
—Now usually weak ; a secondary form of {djnanben. 

Swhrauben, screw, jdrob, gejdjroben; fdraubft; jdrdbe; fdraube! 
II.— Originally, and still usually, weak, 

Sereden, be afraid, frat, [gefdroden] ; jdhricft; fchrate; fdric! 
IV.— Often weak, especially when transitive = frighten. Most com- 
mon in erjdjreceu ; evjdjroden takes the place of gefdjroden. 

Sdreiben, write, jhrieb, gefdrieben ; fahretbft ; fdhriebe ; fdreibe! I. 

SHhreien, cry, {drie, geidyrieen ; fdjreift ; fdjriee 5 fdjreie! L 

Shreiten, stride, jdritt, geidhritten 5 fdjreiteft; fdritte ; {cjreite! I. 

Sroten, grind, [jdriet], geidroten. VIl.—Weak, except gefdjroten. 

Shwiren, fester, fdwor (fhwur), gefdworen; fdjwierft; {drwore 
(jdwiire); fdpwier! [IV.] Now usually weak in pres., sometimes so 
in pret. Pple. always gejdworen. 

Sthiweigen, ve silent, [hwieg, geidwiegen ; fdjweigft; fdwiege ; 
jfdweige! L—GSdweigen, silence, is weak. 

Shwellen, swell, fhwoll, gefdhwollen; fhwillft; fhwolle ; fdwill! 
({djwelle !) [III] —Weak when transitive. 

Shwimmen, svin, jAwamm (jdhwomm), gejdwommen ; fhrmimmit ; 
fowamine (fhwsinme) 5 fqwimme! IZ. 

Sdhwinden, vanish, f@wand [fdwund], gejdwunden ; {djwindeft 5 
fchwande [fhrwiinde] 5 fwinde! II. 

Shwingen, swing, jdwang [idiwung], gejdrwungen ; {ayroing ft 5 
{chwiinge [fdwiinge] ; fhwinge! IIL. Vejdwingen, endow with wings, 
is weak. 

Shwaren, swear, {hwor or fhwur, gefdworen; {hiwirft; {dwiire or 
jcwive ; fawire! [VL] —Rarely weak. 

Sehen, see, jah, gefehen ; fiehit; fake; fieb | (jehe!) V. 

Sein, be, war, gewefert; bift, ift; ware; fet! V. (fein replacing 
rwejet). 

Sieden, boil, fott, gefotten ; ftedeft; fotte ; fiedbe! Il.—Now usually 
weak; but gejotten as adjective is still common. 

Singen, sing, fang [jung], gejuugen; fingft; {ange [flingel 5 finge! U1. 

Sinfen, sink, jauf [junt], gejunfen ; finfft ; {ante [fiinfe] ; finfe! IIL. 

Sinnen, think, jan, gefounen ; fiunft 5 fanne ; fame! IIL —Some- 
times weak. Gejonnen fein—to intend; gefimut fein, to be minded. 

Sigen, sit, faB, geteffens fis(eft, Het s fife; fige! V- 

Spalten, split, [jpielt], gejpatten, VII. _Now weak, except gefpalten. 
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Speien, spit, fpie, gefpicen; fpeift; fpiee; fpete! I— Often weak. 

Spinnen, spin, fparn [jponn], gejpounen; jpinnft; jpdune or jpanne; 
jptimte | IIT. 

Spleifen, split, {pltf, gefpliffen; jpletB(ej)t, fpleipt ; jpltffe; fpleife! 
I.—Sometimes weak, but rare at best, jpaltem taking its place. 

Spredhen, speak, fprach, gejprodjen; {pridft; jpradje; jprtd)! ({predjel) IV. 

Spriefen, sprout, fprof, geiproffen; fprief(ef)t [fpreuft], fprieft 
[fpreuft] ; fprdffe; jpriefe! [jprenfsl] IT. 

Springen, spring, fprang [{prung], gefprungen; jpringft; fprange 
Upriinge] 3 fpringe! ITH. 

Steden, prick, ftach, geftocjen; ftichft; ftiche; ftich! [fteche }] IV. 

Steen, stick, ftak, [geftocen] ; ftickit; ftife; ftid! IV.—Now usually 
and preferably weak. 

Stehen, stand, ftand [ftund], geftanden; ftehft; ftdnde or ftiinde; fteh! VI. 

Stehlen, steal, ftahl, geftohlen; ftiehlft; [table or ft5hle; ftiehl! (ftehLe!) IV. 

Steigen, climb, ftieg, geftiegen; ftetgft ; ftieqe; fteige! TL 

Sterben, die, ftarb [fturb], geftorben ; ftirb{t; ftiirbe or ftirbe; ftirb! 
(fterbe !) III. 

Sticben, scatter, ftob, geftoben ; ftiebft; ftdbe; ftiebe! IT. 

Stinfen, stink, ftant, geftuufen ; fttnfft; ftinte; ftinfe! TL. 

Stofen, push, ftief, geftofen; ftdf(ef)t, ftdft; fd pe; ftofe! VIL. 

Streiden, stroke, ftrich, geftvidjen ; ftreidft ; ftride ; ftretdhe! T. 

Streiten, contend, ftvitt, geftritten ; ftreiteft; ftritte; ftreite! I. 

Thun, do, that, gethan; thujt; thate; thu! Irregular. 

Tragen, carry, trug, getragen; tragft; triige; trage! VI.— Beane 
tragen, propose, and beaujtragen, commission, are not compounds of 
tragen, Cf. § 343. 

Treffen, hit, traf, getvoffer ; triffft; trife; triff! (treffe!) IV. 

Treiben, drive, trieb, getrieben; treibft; triebe; treibe | I. 

Treten, tread, trat, getreten; tvittft, tritt; trate; tritt! (trete!) V. 

Triejen, drip, tvoff, getvoffen; triefft (treufft); triffe; triefe! 
[tveuf!] II.—Now usually weak. 

Zrinfen, drink, trant [trunf], getrunten; trinfft; trante itriinfe] ; 
trinfe | III. 

Triigen, cheat, trog, getrogen ; triigft 3 triage ; triige! IL. 

Wahlen, grow, wuds, gerwacdyjen ; Wadhf(ef)t, machft ; witehfe 5 wachfe! 
VI. —Wadhjt, without umlaut, is rare, The pple. without ge occurs in 
halbwad)jen, half-grown. 
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Wagen, weigh, wog, gewogen; wi 5 F 
’ ge; wagft; wige; wa a 
wiegen and -megen. i ee 
pp ci wash, wujd), gewajden ; wafd(e)t, wajdyt ; wiifeje; wajehe | 

-—Du wajd)(ej)t, er wajdjt, without umlaut, are rare. 

Weben, weave, wob, gewoben; webft; wobe; webe! VI-—Now 
usually weak. 

eiwegen, "Vog, -Wwogen ; aweg{t; -\wdge; -wege! [V.] —Only in be- 
wegeil, move, which is weak, except in the sense of induce. 

Weiden, recede, wid), gewiden ; weidft; wide; weide! L—Wet- 
chen, soften, is weak. 

Weijen, show, wies, gewiejen ; weif(ef)t, weift ; wiefe; weife! L 

Werben, sue, warb [wurb], geworben; wivbjt; twiirbe or warbe ; 
wirb! (werbe!) IZ. 

Werden, become, ward or wurde, geworden; wirft, wird; wiirde; 
werde! UL 

Werjen, throw, warf [wurj], geworfen; wirfft; witrfe or warfe; 
wirf! (werfe!) I. 

Wiegen, weigh, wog, gewogen ; wieg{t; wige; wiege! I.—The same 
as wagen and -wegen. Wiegen, rock, is weak. 

PBinden, wind, wand, gewunden; winbdeft; wande; winde! IML.— 
Winden, sniff, is weak. 

zwinnen, -waiut, -wonnen ; -rwinn{t ; -wouNe or awinne; winne! IIT. 
—Only in gewimnen, win. 

cwirren, in verwirreit, confuse; always weak, but with strong pple. 
verworren, along with perwirrt. IIL. 

Beihen, accuse, zieh, geziehen ; gethft; giebe 5 geihe! I. 

Biehen, draw, 30g, gezogert 5 ziehft [zeuchit]; soge; giehe ! [zemd) iN) 1B 

Zwingen, force, ;warg, gejwunger 5 zwing ft; swdnge; gwinge! TT. 
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332. While it belongs to lexicography rather than grammar to ex- 
plain in detail the meanings of words, the modal auxiliaries are of 
such peculiar idiomatic importance as to justify a departure from the 
rule in their case. The brief account in § 191 is therefore recapitu- 
lated and amplified in the following sections. 


333. Diirjen. The root-meaning is need, in which sense it is used by 
Luther with a gen.; e. g., die Gefunden Diirjen de8 WArztes nidt, need 
not a physician (Luke v, 31). This senso is now given by bedtirfen, 
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1. From the meaning be in want of it was an easy step to have oceasion 
for, as in Lessing’s was darf ic) jeden Thoren fragen: wer ift der grdpte 
Mann? what need (occasion) have I toask? This sense is now given 
by braudjen. 


2. From the last meaning came naturally that of have authority, 
hence, be allowed, be justified in. This is the usual meaning of diirjen in 
modern German. Sometimes it approaches fi1nen, or, with a negative, 
miifjen, and is to be translated by may, can, must, according to the 
connection, Examples: ic) barf annehmen, I may assume; darf id) 
bitten ? may Task? ich durfte mich Grgern, [had a right to be annoyed ; 
er ift franf und davf nidjt ausgehen, can not, must not, go out (for he may 
(possibly) not go out, one would say er faun moglicjerweife nidjt ans- 
geben); bier bin ic) Menfch, hier darf ic’s jein, LT canbe, may be, have 
the right to be one (G.); ic) darf nicht jagen wie, [can not, must not, say 
how (because propriety forbids), but id) faun nidjt fagen wie, I can not 
say how (because I am unable). 


3. Diirfer early became confounded with the now obsolete turren, 
dare (id) tar, Idare; ic) torfte, J durst), whence the occasional meaning 
of dare, venture; e. g., wer Darf mir’s ins Gefidjt fagen? who dares say 
it to my face ? id) darf behaupten, I dare assert. But the student should, 
in general, be wary of translating Diirfen by dare. 


4, The pret. subj. diirfte is used in mild expressions of probability ; 
e.g., ma Ddiirfte mandes etiivenden, one might make many objections ; 
Dieje Mtittel diivften fich nicjt bewihren, these means may not prove effect- 
ive; dag diirfte Dev Fall fein, may be the case. 


334. Ronnen, The original meaning, to know, is preserved in a few 
phrases, mostly of the school ; e. g., fannft dit die Megel (das Spiel, der 
RKatecdhismus)? do you know the rule (the game, the catechism)? Kidimnen 
Sie Denti)? do you know German? Here no verb is understood, 
though it may seem natural to supply one. 


1. Very often it expresses simple ability, being then = vermigen; 
e. g., du fannft ja alles, Tell, you can do everything you know (S.); wenn 
ic) etivas anf dich finnte, if LT could influence you somewhat (G.); was fann 
die Welt miv wohl gewahren? what can the world offer me, pray (G.) ? 


2. Most commonly it denotes possibility, variously conditioned by 
circumstances, inclination, the nature of things; e. g., id) fam nidt 
hohe Worte madjen (G.), I can not make fine phrases (it being contrary 
to my nature) ; fann das natiivlic) gefdjehen? can that happen naturally ? 
das far der Fall fein, that may be the case (much the same as dag mag 
der Fall fein), 
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a. If the conditioning circumstances imply a right, or permission, 
fOunen may take the place of Ddiirfen ; e. g., num fort ify hereinfommen, 
now you can (may) come in; fein Kaifjer faut, was infer ift, verfchenten, 
no emperor can (has the right to) give away what is ours (8.). 


3. Akin to the last is that meaning which implies that there is good 
reason for the action ; e.g., Gie Fine mir glauben, you may well be- 
lieve me; darauf fant dit ftol; fein, you have reason to be proud of that ; 
in diejent Sime fannft du’8 wagen, you can afford to venture it (G.). 


a. Hence finnen may convey a request, a suggestion, a mild com- 
mand or remonstrance. Thus (toa child): fannft dit nidjt etnmal 31 
mir fommen, come and see me, won't you; (to a servant): Ste funen mir 
eine Flafde Wein bringen, you may bring me, etc. ; id) fonnte fpater gu- 
riidtehren, I might return later (I suppose) ; jo etwas founen Sie glanben ? 
can you believe such a thing ? 


335. Migen. The radical meaning is to be able and this sense is 
occasionally met with in modern German ; e. g., da feiner bid) ergriin- 
dew mag, since none can fathom thee (G.); du magft es pradtig maten, 
you can (i. e., you are the man to) paint it gloriously (Geibel). But this 
sense is now for the most part given by fimuen, with which migen is 
sometimes pleonastically associated ; e. g., was id) fanu und mag, as 
much as ever I can. 


1. More common, but still not the most common, is the meaning of 
possibility, conditioned by outward circumstances ; ©. g., ohw ihm mag 
ich auf Erden, mag dort nidt felig werden, without him 1 cannot be hapry 
(Birger) ; was mag wohl drinne fein? what can be in it, pray(G.)? ev 
modjte ei bijes Gewiffen haben, he possibly had a bad conscience (L.) ; 
wie midjte das 3 erweifen fein ? how could that be proved ? 


a. Dodjte is common in narrative to denote a rough approximation ; 
e.g., ungefabr zwei Mtonate modjte id) fo zugebradjt haben, I may have 
spent about two months thus. 

b. Out of the general meaning of possibility grows the permissive or 
concessive force of migen; e.g., ein Ding mag nod) jo marvifd) fein, 
however foolish a thing may be; mag ev fonmmen oder gehen, was fdjiert’s 
mich, he may come or go, what do I care (L.). As thus used in indirect 
discourse it may denote a mild command; e. g., fie vief, er mige gehen, 
wohin er wolle, she called to him to go where he chose. 


2. The subjunctive forms may serve as a periphrasis for a potential 
or optative mode; e. g., die Strafe wird beftreut, damit die Pferde nidt 
ansgleiter migen, that the horses may not slip (G.); des Himmels Deere 
mdgen dich bedecten, may heaven’s hosts protect thee (U.); modte ic) doch 
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im ftande fein, would that I were able (G.). Note that in the first two of 
these examples a simple optative subjunctive would be undistinguish- 
able from the indicative. 


3. The usual office of migen now is to denote a wish, choice or pref- 
erence; e. g., fie mag fic) gerne puben, she likes to adorn herself (G.); 
mag{t du ein redlid) Wort von mir vernehmen? do you want to hear an 
honest word (S.)? ic) michte iifjen, I should like to know; id) midjte 
bittre Thranewt weinen, Lwould fain weep (G.); e8 midhte fein Gund fo 
(anger febe, no dog would care, etc. (G.). The infinitive is often omit- 
ted; e. g., behalten Sie es fitr fich, td) mag e8 nicjt, I do not care for 
i; warumt magft du, was dit nicht vermagft? why do you wish to do what 
you can not do? 


336. Miiffen. In the oldest German miifjen usually means to have 
liberty, to be permitted, i. e., it corresponds to the modern Ddiirfen. This 
sense appears now only in negative sentences, where miifje is some- 
times interchangeable with diirjen; e. g., da& mugt du nidt thu, you 
must not do that; iby miift nur nidjt erjdjreden, you must not be fright- 
ened (S.). 


1. The modern miifjen generally implies a constraint from without, 
as of circumstances, authority, duty, logic ; e. g., durd) dicfe hohle Gaffe 
muf} ev fommen (S.), he must come (there being no other way) ; Sigeth 
muf fallen, Sigeth must fall; ic) mufi geftehen, I must confess ; ich mute 
lacjen, Thad to laugh; ihr muftet end) faweigend fligen, you should have 
yielded (S.), = thy Hhattet end) fiigen jollen. 


2. Less often it denotes certainty, assurance; e. g., diefer Menjd 
muf cit Mirvder fei, ‘no doubt this man is a murderer’ (Acts XXviii, 
4); man mug feien Bhitofopher fermen, wenn mart glaubt, one must needs 
be a stranger to philosophers, etc. (L.); e8 miifte der Teufel dahinter ftecfen, 
the devil would needs be in it (G.). 


3. It may denote that something is so fated, ordained; or it may 
present a voluntary action as due to constraint; e. g., tweh mir, was 
muiR td) hive? alas, what must I hear? wariwum mufteft dit mid) ver- 
laffen? why did you have to leave me? ic fetste mid) Hin, unt 31 arbeiten, 
ud War in guter Launes mun aber mute eit Tangiweiliger Befud) mid 
ftiren, a tedious call had to interrupt me, i. e., it was my fate to be inter- 
rupted, 


337. Sollen, The radical meaning of follen, to which Sduld is a 
verbal abstract, is that of obligation, duty. The pret. subj., with 
present force, corresponds to English should, ought to, while the pres. 
ind. may denote a peremptory command; e. g., er follte fic) fchaiimen, he 
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ought tobe ashamed; dn follft nidjt ftehlen, thou shalt not steal. So in 
toasts; e. g., der Rinig foll leben! long live the king! 


1. More often, however, jollen denotes not that something ought to 
be, but that it is fo be, in accordance with another's will or decree; e. g., 
er foll gleid) fommmen, he shall come at once (i. e., I promise that he shall) ; 
die Wahl follte bald gehalten werden, the election was soon to beheld. Thus 
often in confident promises; e. g., im deine Hiitte foll ber Schweizer 
wallen, to thy hut the Swiss shall journey (S.). 

a. Hence follen corresponds to English shall in deliberative questions; 
e. g., was foll id) thun? what shall Ido? whatam Ito do? was foll der 
Menfd) verlangen ? what shall man desire (G.) ? 

b. Similar to the last is the use of follen in was foll ber Hut? what is 
the hat meant for (S.)? was foll c8 bedeuten ? what is it meant to signify ? 
i. e , what construction is to be put upon it? 


2. Very often it is used in reporting on hearsay, or on the authority 
or claim of others; e. g., da Buch foll fehr intereffant fein, is said to be 
very interesting ; foll (or jollte) das miglicd) jein 2? can that be possible? 
i. e., shall (or should) one be expected to believe it ? 


3. Now and then follte (pret. subj.) has about the force of the con- 
ditional; e.g., ic) follte meinen, I showd think ; man follte glauben, one 
would believe. 


338. Wolfen denotes etymologically a will or intention on the part 
of the subject; e.g., id) will euch lehren Gefidjter machen, T will teach you 
to make faces (G.); du willft uns gar nod) grob begegnen ? do you actu- 
ally mean to insult us (G.)? 

a. Very often, however, it denotes a wish rather than a will,-especi- 
ally if there is no infinitive ; e. g-, was wollt ijy da? what do you want 
there? ex will nod) Daut, he even wants thanks. Still fainter is the rad- 
ical meaning in wollen Gie fo gut fein, will you be so kind (polite re- 
quest); wir wollen einen Papft erwablen, we will choose 4 pope (proposal). 


1. Since the intent is apt to be followed by action, wollen often 
comes to have the meaning fo be on the point of ; @. 8-1 ev will gehen, he 
is about to go (common in stage directions) ; die Uhr fdrillte (screeched) 
wie immer, wenn fie ebert {lagen wollte, whenever it was about to strike ; 
ber Krieg {chien fid) num auf deutiden Boden jpielem gu wollen, seemed 
about to play (S.)- 


2. Specially important is the idiomatio use of wollen with non-perso- 
nal subjects, which strictly can have no will. The shades of meaning 
thus given are many and subtle; e.g, das will eud) nicht behagen, that 
won't suit you, 1. e., doesn’t suit you at all (G.); bas will nidjts fagen, that 
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means nothing; c will eben verlauten, itis just being noised abroad; e8 
will ohuehin reguen, i is bound to rain any way; das Bud will ftudiert 
fei, the book must be studied (cf. § 344, 1). 


3. Wollen often implies a claim, an attitude, a seeming intention, on 
the part of the subject; e. g., willft Heller fehe als deine edelu Vater ? 
dost claim to see more clearly(S.)? cv will e8 gehirt haben, he claims to have 
heard ; id) will c8 uid)t bemevtt haben, L will act as if I had not noticed it ; 
id) will e8 gern gelogen haben, Lam ready to be called a liar for saying it; 
ich fudy ihiitberall, allein ev will miv uidjt begegnen, he is bound not to 
meet me, seems bent on not meeting me (G.); wir warteten lange auf ibn, 
da ev aber nicjt fommen wollte, etc., but since he didn’t seem inclined to 
come; mit der Wahl wollte eS timmer mehr ernft werden, it was bent on 
becoming, i. e., the prospect seemed, more and more serious. 

a, Care must be taken in all cases to avoid confounding wollen with 
a mere auxiliary of the future; e8 will mir nidjt einlendjten, I do 
not understand it at all, is different from c8 wird mir nie einlendten, 1 
shall never understand it; ev will mir nicht begegnen, in the above ex- 
ample, from er twird mir nidjt begequen, he will not meet me. Neverthe- 
less wollen sometimes approaches Werden pretty closely ; e. g., id) wei 
nidt, was das werden will, I do not know what will come of it (werden 
wird would be cacophonous). 


4, Notice finally the use of the subjunctive in das wolle Gott nidt, 
God forbid; wollte Gott, da, would to God that; id) wollte fieber nidjts 
davon wiffen, which may mean Thad rather know nothing of it, as well 
as I preferred to know; wie wollte e8 aud) 31 euren Ohren fommen? how 
should it come to your ears (G.) ? 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


339, The Personal and the Impersonal Construction. 
With certain verbs there is a choice between a personal 
and an impersonal form of expression; e. g., between es 
dauert mid) and ich bedaure, Lam sorry ; between mid) friert 
and id) frieve, J am cold. 


1. In these cases the impersonal form properly denotes an inyolun- 
tary experience, the personal a voluntary activity of the subject ; thus 
mir trauntte, als ftitude ich), T dreamed (the dream came to me) that I stood 
(G.); ev triumt von einer Baline, he is dreaming of a palm-tree (Heine) 8 
mid) hungert, Lam hungry, but er Hungert aus Gei3, he goes hungry from 
avarice. Still the distinction is often ignored in practice ; thus Grimm 
writes damit ihr nicht friert and damit end) nidt friere, with precisely 
the same sense. 
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340. G8 giebt, with object in the accusative, is used in 
the sense of there is, if the object is plural, there are ; e. a 
e8 giebt was Neues, there is something new ; Heute wird’s nod 
ein Sewitter geben, there will be a shower yet to-day; 0, giebt 
e$ Geijter im der Luft, if there are spirits in the air (G.). 

1. On the e§ of this phrase ef. § 303,1, a. Since the pronoun denotes 
a general situation, e8 giebt should not be used if the object is a concrete 
thing definitely limited in time or place. Thus one would not say e8 
giebt einen Dieb (but es ijt ein Dich) im Haufe, there is a thief in the 
house; not eS gicbt (but e8 find) 10 Mtarf in dem Beutel, there are 10 
marks inthe purse. The object is apt to be a neuter pronoun, a plural, 
an abstract, an infinitive; e. g., was giebt’8? what's up? wiial's the 
matier (S.)? e8 giebt im Dtenfdjenleben Mitgenblicte, there are moments, 
ete. (S.); e3 mu aud) foldje Riuze geben, there must be such fellows (G.) ; 
hier giebt’s 3u thuu, here is work to do (G.); hier giebt’s gu unterjdeiden, 
here there is a distinction to be made (L.); was giebt’3 zu effen? what is 
there to eat? 

a, The use of the nom. after e3 giebt, as in e8 giebt frijdjer Hering, 
there is fresh herring, is provincial. So, too, is the use of geben for giebt 
when the object is plu.; e. g., er ift ein Rauz, wie’s mehr nod geben, 
such as there are many more (G.). 


COMPOUND VERBS. 


341. The Adverbial Prefixes which form separable 
compounds are as follows, the * marking those that 
may be inseparable : 


ab, off, down. entziwet, in two. ob, over, upon. 
an, at, on. entgegen, toward. *iiber, over. 
auf, up. fort, away, forth. *wni, around. 
aus, out. gegen, against. *wiuter, under. 
bei, by, with. in(ue), in. por, before. 
bevor, before. heim, home. * wieder, again. 
Dda(r), there. her, hither. weg, away. 
Dazwifden, between. hin, thither. ait, to. 

*purd), through. hinter, behind. guriid, back. 
ei, into. mit, with. gujammen, together. 
empor, up. 


a. To these must be added a number of compourd particles formed 
by combining some two of the above words, the compounds of da(r), 
her and hin being especially numerous ; ©. ., davon, off; dahin, thither ; 
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herauf, up here; Herein, in here; hinab, down there; hiniiber, over there ; 
either, along ; umber, around; 3uvor, before; iibevetu, in accord; voraus, 
in advance. 


1. Bevor hardly occurs as separable prefix except in bevorjtehen, 
impend.—Da occurs in dableiben, dajtehen, but is rare, dar being pre- 
ferred, as in darbieten, darreicjen, darjtellen. In composition with 
another particle da is preferred before consonants, dar before vowels ; 
thus dabei, damit, but daran, darans8.—Gegenand in are hardly used 
alone, their places being taken by entgegen, and ein or inne. 


2. Of the separable prefixes, some, as ab, ein, empor, fort, heim, 
weg, Hi and jer and their compounds, are used only in composition 
with verbs or in the predicate after Jeti; while others are in use as 
prepositions or as ordinary adverbs. Distinguish between the com- 
pound davonfommen, in fiir diegsmal fommft du jo davon, for this once 
you shall get off thus (G.), and the simple verb fomimen modified by the 
adverb davon, in ich bit eben davon gefommen, L have just come from 
it (e. g., from the concert). 


3. As to compounds of bdurd, itber, um, inter, wieder, 
separable composition accents the idea of the prefix and 
is apt to be preferred if the meaning is literal, while 
inseparable composition is associated more with figura- 
tive meanings; e. g., unferm Zuftand hatte fte lingft durdy- 
blict, she had long since seen through (i. e., comprehended) 
our condition (G.), but id) nahnt eit Fernrohyr und  blicte 
durd), I took a spy-glass and looked through ; dite Rialte durdy- 
dDringt das ganze Haus, permeates the whole house, but das 
Dach war morfd) und das Wafer drang durch, the water pressed 
through ; der Kutcher hat ett Kind itberfahren, ran over a 
child, but ev hat uns iibergefahren, he drove us over (e. g., 
over the bridge). 

a. In many cases, however, the two modes of composition are used 
interchangeably without perceptible difference of meaning; thus 


Goethe writes : amt 29. durdjging ic) die Rolle, L went through the rile, 
and in the next sentence : ich) ging diejelbe Molle dive), 


342, Phrase-Compounds. By this name we designate 
those compounds in which the first part (the separable 
prefix) is an adjective, a noun, or a prepositional phrase. 
They may be divided into three groups, as follows : 
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1, Compounds of adjective and verb, the adjective having a facti- 

tive sense ; e. g., blofitellen, expose; fefthalten, hold fast; freifpredjen, 
acquit; hodjadten, esteem; losgehen, go off; tot{dlagen, kill; wabhr- 
nehmen, perceive; weis8maden, hoax. These and some others follow 
the ordinary rules of separable composition ; thus fefthalten, Hielt feft, 
feftgebalten. 

a. Buta fewsuch compounds are inflected like a simple stem;.e.¢., 
liebfofjen, caress, liebfojte, geliebfoft. So also weisfagen and wabhrfagen, 
prophesy. Like the latter are also certain quasi-compounds derived 
from stems already compounded ; as friibftiicien, breakfast (from Friif- 
ftiich), friihftiictte, gefriihftiidt ; fangiweilen, bore (from Langweile); froh- 
locfen, rejoice ; rec)tfertigen, justify. 


2. Compounds of noun and verb, the noun being the object; e. g., 
adjtgebeu, heed ; danfjagen, thank; febhlidlagen, miscarry ; glitdéwitn{den, 
congratulate; hofbalten, hold court; hobhuladen, mock; hobnipredjen, 
defy; {objiugen, praise; preiSgeben, give over. These and some others 
follow the rules of separable composition ; thus teiluehmen, participate, 
nahm teil, tetlgenommen. But hohnladjen admits of both hohiladjte and 
ladjte hon. 

a. Other such compounds are inflected like a simple stem, a strong 
verb becoming weak ; e. g., brandidaten, levy tribute; lobhudeln, flatter 
fulsomely ; {ujtwandelu, walk for pleasure; mutmafen, conjecture; rade- 
bredjen, torture; wetterlendjtent, lighten; willfahren, gratify ; thus 31 {ufte 
wandelu, {uftwandelte, geluftrwandelt ; 31 radebredjen, radebredjte, gerade- 
bredjt. Like these again are certain quasi-compounds, as argwohuert, 
suspect (from Argwohn) ; brandmarten, stigmatize (from Brandmarfe) ; 
handhaben (handhabte, gehandhabt), handle ; fhofmeiftern, play the pedant 
with; vatilagen (ratihlagte, geratidlagt), take counsel ; webflagen, la- 
ment; wetteiferu, emulate. 

b. Whether the separated noun of such compounds is to be written 
with a capital, or not, will depend upon how far it has lost its substan- 
tive character. The matter is not yet very strictly regulated ; thus 
while the rules prescribe nahm teil and fand ftatt, they also prescribe 
fagte Danf. Formerly all such nouns were given a capital, as they still 
must be if qualified by an adjective ; thus ic) nam daran teil, but ic) 
nahin daran feinen Teil. For such matters the wisest must consult the 
official rules (see Appendix I), or else Duden’s Orthographisches Worter- 
buch. 

c. Numerous compounds of a verb with a noun or adjective admit 
of use only as participial adjectives or substantive infinitives; e. g., 
frudtbringend, fruitful, finmbethorend, sense-distracting ; rotb{tihend, 
red-blooming; da8 Atembolen, the drawing of the breath. But there are 
no verbs, frucjtbringen, atempolen, ete. 
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3. Compounds of prepositional phrase and verb, as auseinanderjegen, 
explain; durcheinanderwerjen, jumble together. 


a. Here may be noticed a numerous class of verbal phrases which 
are in all respects separable compounds, except that phrase and verb 
are not written as one word in the inf. and perf. pple. Their spelling 
is, again, in a very unsettled state. Examples are: juliebe thin, do 
for the love of ; von ftatten gehen, go of ; gut ftande (or zuftande) fommen, 
come to pass; in ftand (or inftand, also in Stand) fetse, put in position ; 
zu Grinde gehen, go to ruin. 


343, Compounds of Compounds. These always have the 
first prefix separable, as in anerfennen, recognize, auferziehen, 
bring up. Seeming exceptions are not really compounds, 
but are derived from nouns; as beauftragen, commission 
(from Yuftrag) ; benadjrichtigen, apprise (from Nachricht) 5 ver- 
abjdjeuen, abhor (from Wbjceu). Such verbs are weak and 
inseparable ; thus beauftragte, beanftragt. 

1. While verbs doubly compounded are regularly separable (aujer- 
gziehen, erzog auf), there are some of them that are avoided in forms 
where separation would be in order; e. g., aujerjtehen, rise from the 
dead; ausgertejeu, select; etnverleiben, embody. One can say er ift auf- 
erftanden, or alg er aujferftand, but not er erjtand auf. Some writers 
even prefer er anerfaunte to er erfaunte an. 


USE OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


344, Werden and Sein, The true passive with werden 
denotes an activity, the quasi-passive with fein a state; 
e. g., e8 wird behauptet, af 7s asserted ; dorthin wurde id) gezogen, 
Iwas drawn thither (G.); fein gepudertes Haar war in eine 
rude Locke arfgeftedt, was fastened up into around mass (G.); 
dev Entfcluy war gefakt, the resolution was formed, i. e., had 
been previously formed (G.) ; Ddiefe ift tetls auf Felfen gebaut, 
ts built partly on rocks (G.). 

a, Such a form as id) bin gezwungen, Z am compelled, has reference, 
then, to the state of constraint in which I find myself, whereas ic) werbde 
geswinigen implies an agent. Sch bin gezwungen forms a perf. id) bin 
Gezwittgeit gewejen, J was constrained. 


1. In old German fein was used as auxiliary of the passive, and sur- 
vivals of this usage are still often met with; e. g., in the imv., fei 
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gelobt regularly takes the place of werde gelobt. So also one says {eid 
gegriift, not werdet gegriift, be greeted, and laf} e8 dix gefagt fein, for be 
assured. Instead of twerde iiberredet, for be persuaded, usage prefiss laf 
did) iiberreden. Noteworthy is the use of fein after wollen = miiffen; 
e. g., das Buch will nidt mur durdblittert, fondern ftudtert fein, must be 
not only perused but studied. 


2. The pple. geboren, born, is used with fcin in speaking of living 
persons, with werden in speaking of the dead: id) bin geboren, Twas 
born, but Luther wurde geboren, Luther was born. War geboren is prop- 
erly a pluperfect in sense. 


3. The clumsy forms ending in worden fein are very rare in the 
classics. 


345. Notes on the Passive Construction. The funda- 
mental use of the passive is to furnish a form of statement 
in which the action itself, or the object of it, is made more 
prominent than the active agent ; thus in der Blig traf den 
Baum, lightning struck the tree, one thinks primarily of the 
lightning, but in der Baum wurde vom Blib getroffen, of the 
tree. 


a. It follows, therefore, that the passive is out of place if the con- 
nection shows that the agent is the real subject of thought. 


1. With verbs that take two accusatives in the active, both accusa~ 
tives become nominatives in the passive; e. g., mam nannte ifn Wil- 
helm den Geridiwiegenen, they called him William the Silent, becomes ev 
wurde Wilhelur der VBerfdjwiegene geuannt. 

a. After {ehren, teach, the acc. of the thing-object is sometimes re- 
tained, but the construction is rare. Instead of ic) muvde die Mtufif 
gelehrt, Iwas taught music, one says id) wurde im der Mufif unterrictet, 
or dic Miufif wurde mir gelehrt. 


9. Exceptions to the general rule that intransitive verbs can only be 
used impersonally in the passive ($ 198), occur in talk and even in the 
classics; e. g., von Samer gefolgt, [dreitet das Ungliicd, misfortune strides 
on followed by wailing (S.). Here and elsewhere gefolgt von imitates the 
Fr. suivi de. Other verbs so used occasionally are danfen, glauben, 
helfen, fymeidjeln ; butit is better to follow the rule and to say mir 
wurde gedanft, geglaubt, geholfen, geidmeidelt and not id) wurde gedantt, 


etc, 
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SYNTAX OF NUMBER AND PERSON. 


346. Congruence of number. A verb agrees with its 
subject in number. 

a. Singular titles may take a plural verb; e. g., Eure Miajeftit (Cr- 
cellen3, Hohcit, Durdjlancht) haben befohlen, Your Majesty (Excellence, 
Highness, Serene Highness) has ordered ; Serv Doftor wurden fatedjifiert, 
the doctor was catechized (G.). Except in ceremonious address to high 
dignitaries this construction is no longer common. 


1. A collective noun takes a singular verb unless there 
is a plural appositive ; e. g., die Menge madt den Miinftler 
ir’ und {djeu, the crowd makes the artist confused and shy (G.) ; 
dad Volk zt fret (G.); but eine Menge Gajte waren verjammelt, 
anumber of guests were assembled. Ct., however, Schiller’s 
das junge Volf dev Sdjnitter fltegt zum Tanz. 


2. After the expletive e8 the verb takes the number of 
the logical subject; e. g., e8 reden und triumen die Menfdjen 
viel, men talk and dream much (S.). 

a. After 8, die’, Da8, in expressions of identity, the verb takes the 


number of the predicate noun; ¢. g., das find Tajchenjpielerjadjen, those 
are jugglers tricks (G.). 


3. Two or more connected subjects require a plural 
verb only when they denote different persons or things 
that do not form a unity; otherwise—and the cases are 
very much more common than in Englsh—the verb stands 
in the singular ; e. g., dev Minig und die Maiferit . . . madyten 
ondlic) Sriede, the king and the empress finally made peace 
(Burger); der ganze Himmel und Suno erftaunten davritber, all 
Olympus and Juno were astonished at vt (L.); Ultar und Kirche 
prangt im Feftesglanz, altar and church are bright with festal 
splendor (S.); dev Strom, das Meer, das Calz, gehirt dem 
Konig (S.) 5 und Fels und Meer wird fortgeriffer (G.). 

a. Very often, especially in poetry, position favors the singular verb, 


it being made to agree with the nearest subject; e. g., Meifter riihrt fic 
und Gefelle, master and man bestir themselves. 


b. Singular subjects connected by oder, weder . . . nod), nidjt allein 
oo + fonder auc), fowohl . . . alg, take a singular verb, 
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347, Congruence of Person. A verb agrees with its 
subject in person. 


1. Where there are subjects of different person, the gen- 
eral rule is that the plural verb stands in the first person, 
if the first person is represented among the subjects, other- 
wise in the second; e. g., wags dit und id) dereinft im Himmel 
hofjen, what you and I hope for one day in heaven (S.); du und 
er feid beide im Srrtum, you and he are both in error. 

a. If the verb precedes, or if the subjects are connected by ober, 
weder . . . nod, midjt alleim . . . fondernu auc, fowobhl ... als, the 
verb is apt to agree with the nearest subject; e. g., im diejer Gadhe irrft 
du und ich, in this matter you and I are mistaken (Blatz); eutiveder du 
oder ic) mu fterben, either you or I must die. 


USE OF THE TENSES. 


348. The following account of the tenses must be understood as 
referring primarily to the tenses of the indicative mode. In the other 
modes the time-idea is more or less complicated with other matters ; 
so that the use of tenses in these modes can best be dealt with in 
treating of the modes themselves. 

1. There is nothing in German corresponding to the English ‘pro- 
gressive’ forms, Iam going, I have been thinking, etc. Where apres. 
pple. occurs after fein, it is felt as a descriptive adjective, as in fie ift 
reizend, she is charming ; das ift empivend, that is revolting. Insucha 
case, therefore, as dieje Entiidelung ift jdjom ahd. beginnend (Gr.), the 
meaning is not is beginning, but is in an incipient stage. Cf., however, 
Lessing’s er ift die Grafin hier nidjt vermutend, he is not expecting the 
countess, which approaches pretty close to the English usage. 


349. The Present is the tense of present time and of 
general statements true without regard to time ; e. g., Die 
Sonne tint nach alter Weife, the sun makes music as of old 
(G.) ; Geniefen madjt gemein, pleasure makes vulgar (G.). 

1. As inEnglish, and even more freely, the pres. may take the place 
of a fut., to denote a present purpose, or a confident expectation; e. g., 
entiduldigen Sie mic) einen Augenblic, id) bin gleic) suviic, I shall be 
back directly ; warte nur, ich frieg’ ihn {djon, just wait, PU get him (G.). 

2. The historical present for the preterite is common 
in vivid narration; e. g., plitlic) wurden die Pjerde angehalten, 
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drei Wiuber iiberfallen den Wagen und verlangen von dem Metfen- 
ben fein Geld, suddenly the horses were stopped, three robbers 
attack the carriage and demand of the traveler his money (Auer- 
bach). 


3. For the English perfect, denoting that which has 
been and still is, German uses the present, generally with 
an adverb of time ; e. g., der arme Knabe wartet lange, has been 
waiting long (G.) ; {don viele Tage feh’ id)’s fdjweigend an, these 
many days I have been noticing (5.). 


4. For the pres. as mild imperative, see $ 363, 3, ¢. 


350. The Preterite refers to a particular past time de- 
fined by the connection. It is thus the tense for narrat- 
ing past events in their relation to one another ; e. g., e8 
war einmal eit junger Kerl, der lie fich als Soldat anwerben, 
hielt ficy) brav und war immer der Tapferfte, wenn es blaue 
Pohnen regnete, there was once a young fellow who enlisted as a 
soldier, behaved bravely and was always foremost when tt was 
raining bullets (Gr.). 

1. Just as in Eng., the pret. may denote a repeated or a continued 
past action, The former is called the ‘iterative,’ the latter the ‘dura- © 
tive’ pret. Examples: tenn id) fo jaf} bet einem Gelag, whenever I was 


sitting thus at a drinking bout (G.); Goethe Himmerte fic) wenig um die 
Politit, cared little for politics. 


2, For the distinction between the pret. and the perf. see § 351. 


351. The Perfect denotes primarily a present status 
that has resulted from a past action ; e. g., id) habe mir ein 
Pferd qefauft, Z have bought me a horse, i. e., I have a horse 
got by buying ; Chrijt ijt erftanden, Christ has arisen, 1. e., as 
now on high (G.). 

1. Very frequently, however, the perfect is used, with- 
out any implied reference to present time, to report an 
isolated past occurrence. In such cases English employs 
the preterite; e. g., Shatespeare hat etiwa vierzig Dramen 
geidjrieben, S. wrote some forty plays (English permits has 
written only in speaking of a living person) ; e8 ift div recht 
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gejdjehen, a served you right; wo ift er? id) hab’ ihn cufen 
hiren, where ts he? I heard him cali (G.). 

a. The perf., then, is the tense for reporting isolated or unconnected 
facts, while the pret. is the tense for narrating events in their connec- 
tion. With the pret. one thinks of the time when the thing occurred, 
with the perf. (save as it may be accompanied by an adverb of time), 
only of the fact that it occurred. 

b. But in the written language the pret. encroaches largely upon the 
domain of the perf., and must very often be translated by the Eng. 
perf. Thus Steffens’ autobiography is called Mas ic) Erlebte, i. e., 
what Ihave experienced. Cf. Goethe’s was icf irrte, was ich ftrebte, was 
ich Litt und was ich lebte, find nur Bhimen hier tim Straug, what [have 
done amiss, etc. In poetry the two tenses are often used interchange- 
ably; e. g., id) hatte felbft oft grillenhafte Stunden, doc) foldyen Tried 
hab’ ich uod) nie empfunden, L have often had crotchety hours myself, but I 
have never yet felt, etc. (G.); da lief id frijd) Dingu, fo wie ich war, und 
mit der Art hab’ ich ihm’s Bad gefeguet, then Iran up quickly just as I 
was and with my axe I blessed his bath (S.). 

c. In the spoken language, on the other hand, especially that of the 
uneducated, the perf. encroaches on the domain of the pret. In some 
of the South-German dialects the pret. is practically extinct, the perf. 
having taken its place. Even good literature is affected to some extent 
by this tendency. 


352. The Pluperfect denotes a past status resulting from 
a previous action, or an action completed prior to some 
past time. It corresponds closely to the English pluper- 
fect; e. g., id) hatte Hol; gefillt im Wald, Thad been cutting 
wood in the forest (S.); er war mit Kodnig Hriedrids Macht ge- 
jogen in die Prager Sdjladt, had marched to the battle of Prague 
(Burger). 


353. The Future and Future Perfect correspond in the 
main to the English tenses of like name; e. g., wird uns 
das Reich befdpitten ? will the empire protect us (S.)? ex wird 
feine Urbeit bald vollendet haben, he will soon have completed his 
work. 

1. By ausage not exactly paralleled in English the fu- 
ture may denote a present, and the future perfect a past, 
probability (‘presumptive’ future); @ 8+ e8 wid Shnen 
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befannt fein, 7 is probably known to you ; du wirft gehort haber, 
you have probably heard. 

2. After wen the fut. is apt to be replaced by the pres., and the fut. 
perf. by the perf., just as in Eng.; e. g., wenn einft td) tot bin. . . und 
Dit, mein Auge, .. . Wut ansgeweint Haft, when some day I am dead and 
thou, mine eye, hast done with weeping (K1.). 


3. For the fut. as mild imperative see § 363, 3, c 


USE OF THE MODES. 


354. The indicative corresponds closely to the English indicative 
and presents, as a mode, no peculiar difficulties. On the other hand 
the subjunctive, which is all but extinct in English, is fully preserved 
in German, and has a variety of special uses wuich require particular 
attention. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


355. Classification of Uses. While the indicative is the 
mode of actuality, the subjunctive is, broadly speaking, 
the mode of contingency; it denotes that something is 
commanded, desired, possible, contrary to fact, reported, 
thought, or asked. Its various uses may be grouped 
under five general heads, viz.: the imperative subjunctive, 
the optative subjunctive, the potential subjunctive, the 
unreal subjunctive, and the dependent subjunctive. 


1. For the name ‘subjunctive’ the Germans employ ‘conjunctive’ 
(Monjumftty). The mode is named in both languages, from its use in 
expressing a ‘subjoined’, ‘conjoined’, i. e. dependent idea (the fifth 
of the above-named uses). This is upon the whole the most impor- 
tant and characteristic function of the mode. Itis, however, of fre- 
quent occurrence in sentences that are not formally dependent, while, 
on the other hand, any of the first four varieties may occur in a depen- 
dent sentence. 


356. The Imperative Subjunctive denotes a command 
and is usually translatable by lef. It occurs in the first 
and third persons (rarely in the first singular), where it 
fills out the inflection of the imperative; e. g., ebdel fet der 
Menfch, let man be noble (G.); doch gehen wir, but leé us go 
(G.); gefteh’ icy’s nur, just let me confess (G.). 
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a. Here belongs the imy. with Gie, — haben Ste die Gitte, have the 
kindness, being in its origin = let them have the kindness (§ 301. 3). 

1. A special variety of the imperative subjunctive is 
the so-called ‘concessive’ subjunctive, which concedes a 
proposition to get a basis for some further statement; e. g., 
e8 jet Fabel oder Gejdhidjte, be it (whether it be) truth or fable 
(L.) ; ich bia bei dix, dit feift anc) noch jo ferne, Lam with thee, 
however distant thou mayest be (G.). 

a. The concessive subjunctive followed by denn or dan has ac- 
quired, through the omission of the old negative particle ne, the force 
of a negative condition translatable by unless ; i. €., e8 ue fei Denn, be it 
not so then, became ¢8 fei denn, unless it be. Examples: und fommt man 
hin . . . erbalt man nidjts, man bringe denn was hin, one gets nothing 
unless one brings something there (G.) ; dod) eher ftimn’ id) nidjt mit ein, 
e8 regne den im meinen Wein, unless it rains in my wine (L.). 


357. The Optative Subjunctive denotes a wish ; e. g., um- 
fonft fei all dein Ringen, may all thy striving be in vain (U.); 
wire wir nur den Berg vorbei, if we were only past the hill 
(G.) ; des Himmels Heere msgen dic) bedecen, may heaven's 
hosts protect thee (U.). 


1, The present wishes for what is possible and is ex- 
pected to happen, the preterite that what is so were not 
so, or vice versa, and the pluperfect that what was not so 
had been so, or vice versa; e. g., feine Seele rube in Hrieden, 
may his soul rest in peace ; wiifste id) nur, did I but know 
(but I do not know); bitte id) nur gewuft, had I but known 
(but I did not know); wir’ ich weit von hier, would I were 
far from here (S.); 0, wire id) . . . entfeelt dabhingefunten, 
would that [had fallen lifeless (G.). 

a. As thus used in the pret. and plup. this subjunctive is practically 


identical with the unreal subjunctive in conditional clauses. In each 
of the above examples a conclusion can be supplied in thought. 


358. The Potential Subjunctive expresses possibility or 
contingency. It is usually to be translated by may, might, 
could, would ; e. g., ev war’ ein Marr, he would be a fool (G.): 
ein beiliger Wille Lebt, wie and) der menjdjlidje wante, however the 
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human will may waver (S.); id) Hiitte gern mur immer fort- 
gewadht, L should have liked to keep right on sitting up (G.). 


1. Here belongs, as a special variety, the so-called ‘dip- 
lomatic’ subjunctive, used in modest or tentative expres- 
sions of opinion; e. g., id) didjte, L should think (a modest 
substitute for ic) dente); midjt dag ich wiiftte, not that [am 
aware of ; e8 wire wohl an der Zeit, i might perhaps be in 
order ; dag diirfte gefihrlic) fein, that might be dangerous, 


2. Another variety is the ‘ dubitative ’ subjunctive, used 
in questions and exclamations. It usually expresses a 
real certainty or assurance under the form of a pretended 
doubt or hesitation, or else it denotes a pretended sur- 
prise that what really is (or was) so, should be (or should 
have been) so; e. g., wer wiifte das nidjt? who wouldivt know 
that? was hitten wir 3u fitrdjten ? what should we have to fear ? 
da Liege fich etm Paft mit euch fdjlieRen? so a compact might be 
made with you (G.)? das wir’ antif! can that be antique? you 
call that antique (G.)?2 das wir’ fie denn! can that be she? so 
that is she, is tt (G.)? ev hitte das gefagt? ic) glaube e8 nicht, 
can he have said that? I do not believe tt (L.); gaftfreundtic) 
hitte England fie empfangen? you pretend that England 
received her hospitably (S.) 2? 


3. This subjunctive is regularly used in hypothetical 
relative sentences; e. &., was wir’ ein Gott, der mir von 
aufen ftiefse ? what would a God be who should only interfere 
Jrom without (G.)? wer fie nidjt fennte, mare fei WMeifter, any 
one who did not (1. e., should not) know them would be no 
master (G.). Often such a clause is best rendered in 
English by a participle; e. g., wie ein Strahl der Sonne, dev zu 
Hheif da8 Haupt mix trife, like a sunbeam falling too hot wpon 
my head (G.). 


4. Observe that the potential subjunctive may stand in a dependent 
clause without being in the technical sense, a ‘dependent’ subjunc- 
tive ; e. g., das fag’ ich euch, damit ihr’s wiffet, I tell you that that you 
may know it (8.). 
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359. The Unreal Subjunctive supposes what is (or was) 
not so, and states what would be (or would have been) so 
under the supposition ; e. g., went id) ein Viglein war, und 
auch zwet Fliigleinm Hitt’, flig ic) gu div, of LT were a little bird 
and had two little wings, I would fly to thee (folk-song) ; wire 
Herder methodifcher gewefen, fo hitte id) . . . dte fojtlichjte Wnlei- 
tung gefunden, if Herder had been more methodical, I should 
have found most valuable guidance (G.). 


1. The unreal subjunctive occurs both in the condition (protasis) and 
in the conclusion (apodosis), when the supposition is contrary to fact. 
The pret. refers to present time, the plup. to past. The condition 
may be expressed by means of a conjunction, usually wei, or by the 
interrogativye order. In the conclusion the subjunctive mode may be 
replaced by the conditional. 

a. Closely akin to the unreal subjunctive is the potential subjunc- 
tive, used in the pret. to denote a future possibility; e. g., wemmt man 
uns iiberrajdjte, if some one should surprise us (S.); und trate fie Dent 
Augenbli herein, wie wiirdeft du fiir deinen Grevel biifen, were she 
to come inthis moment, how you would atone, etc. (G.). In such cases 
there is always a present unreality, but it is of no importance, the 
thought turning altogether upon the future contingency. ‘The two 
varieties may be closely associated; e. g., wiire mir eit Zaubermantel 
mein, umd triig’ er mid) im frembde Lander, if I only had (unreal) a magic 
mantle, and it would (potential) carry me, etc. (G.). 

b. Ifthe conclusion is omitted, the condition may be undistinguish 
able from an optative subjunctive ; ©. g., hatte id) das mur gewuft! if 1 
had only known that! On the other hand the potential subjunctive may 
often be construed as the conclusion of an implied condition ; e. ¢., 
ex war’ ein Narr, he would be a fool (sc. if he were to marry her, Faust, 
1. 3571). 


2. In poetry the pret. indic. sometimes takes the place of the unreal 
plup. subj. in the condition; ©. g., mit diefent zweiten Pfeil durd)jdhof 
ich end, wenn ic) mein liebes Kind getroffen bitte, with this second arrow 
I should have shot you through if I had hit my dear child (S.); und tratft 
dit, Herr, nicht zwijden uns herein, fo ftiinde jebt aud) ich, ete., if thou 
hadst not come between us, I should now be standing, ete. (G.). 

a. On the other hand an unreal subjunctive in the condition may 
be followed by an indic. in the conclusion, to denote strong assurance; 
e. g., und wohut’ ev prober anf dent Gispalaft, . . - i) made mir Bahu 
au ihm, end if he dwelt up there in the ice-palace, L will (instead of I would) 


make my way to him (S.). 
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3. A special case of unreal subjunctive is the common 
construction after als 06, af8 wenn, as 7f, in which the con- 
clusion is omitted ; e. ¢., id) halte Egmont hier, als ob tc) ihm 
nod) was gu fagen hatte, J will keep E. here as (I would do) vf 
Thad something to say to him (G.) ; ex war fo ftolz dDaranf, als 
ob die Erfindung fein gewefen wire, as if the invention had been 
his (G.). 

a. Very frequently ob or wenn is omitted, in which case 
the clause takes the inverted instead of the dependent 
order ; e. g., da ward’s fo eng ihr im der Welt, als hatte fie Yreb’ 
im Vetbe, as if it had love in its body (G.). 

b. The tenses follow the rule given above, but the pres. may stand 
for the pret., unless the form would be identical with the corresponding 
form of the indic.; i. e., one may say als jei er, or als ob er jet, instead 
of al8 ob er ware, and alg habe er, or alg ob er habe, for alg ob er hatte, 
but not alg ob fie haben, nor als haben fie, for als ob fie hatten. 


360. The Dependent Subjunctive occurs in the object- 
clause after verbs of telling, thinking, feeling, asking and the 
like ; e. g., fie fagen, ev Lej’ auch i den Sternen die Fiinftigen 
Dinge, they say that he also reads the future in the stars (S.); 
ihe fithlet nicht, wie fdplecht et folcjes Handwerkf fei, you do not 
feel how wile such a trade is (G.) ; ev fragte, wen er vor fic) 
fiihe, he asked whom he saw before him (Gr.) ; e& hief, ev dent? 
ihm ganz darum gu fitrzen, 7 was said that he was thinking to 
deprive him of i altogether (S.). 

a. The effect of this subjunctive is to express uncer- 
tainty, or at any rate to put the content of the object-clause 
on another’s authority. It is thus very commonly used 
in reporting statements, opinions, rumors, etc., without 
quoting lterally (indirect discourse). Daf is often omit- 
ted, in which case the clause has normal order. Such a 
sentence as e8 ijt falfcd) becomes, then, when reported in the 
direct form: es ift faljdh“, fagt ev, or er fagt: es ift falfdy"; 
in the indirect form: er fagt, dag es falfd) fet, or er fagt, 8 
fet falfch. 

1. Not every object-clause with da requires the sub- 
junctive. If the content of the clause is a fact, or appears 
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as such to the speaker, the indicative is used. 'The sub- 
junctive indicates that what is stated is matter of report, 
opinion, assertion, fear, hope, or the like, and relieves the 
speaker of responsibility for it ; e. g., id) fcprwor’ end) gu, mir 
ijt’S als wie ein Traum, J swear to you, tt ts like a dream to me 
(G.). Here the speaker avers what is in his own mind 
and is to him a fact, hence the indicative ; but if the 
person addressed were to report the saying, he would give 
it the form : er jdjwirt (or fdjwor) mir gu, es jet thm wie ein 
Traum. 


a. On the other hand, by an elliptical construction, the dependent 
subj. may stand in clauses that are not formally object-clauses, to 
imply that what is stated is matter of rumor, pretense, hope, fear, or 
the like ; e. g., ev ift 3uriidgetreten, weil er frant fei, he has retired becausé 
(as he alleges, or as people say) he is sick, but weil er franf ift, because he 
is (actually) sick. The indic. accepts the report as true, the subj. 
waives responsibility for it. Observe, then, the force of the modes in 
the following sentence from Andresen: Mein Bruder widertriet, weil 
die Sache gefahrilich fei, und weil er den Direftor nicht fennt, my brother 
objected, because (in his opinion) the thing was dangerous, and because (as 
a matter of fact) he does not Icnow the director. 


2. Naturally, therefore, those verbs that imply certainty, 
as verbs of knowing, seeing, proving, showing, compre- 
hending, and phrases such as ‘it is clear,’ ‘the fact is,’ are 
apt to be followed by the indicative; thus one would not 
say id) weifi, dah es fall jet (but ift), nor es ift flav, Da ev 
redjt habe (but hat), since the uncertainty of the subjunctive 
would contradict the certainty of the governing clause. 
Still, good writers often use the subjunctive even after 
this class of verbs ; e. g., du fiebft, wie ungefdjict id) fet, you 
see how unfit I am (G.) ; wie wiffen, day jehr oft deutfdjed u 
oder o dent gr. oder Lat. e zur Seite ftehe, we know that German 
u or o often corresponds to Greek or Latin e (Gr.). 


3. On the other hand, verbs of thinking and communi- 
cating (feeling, believing, hoping, fearing, inferring, 
asserting, writing, teaching, confessing, denying, etc.) are 
apt to be followed by the subjunctive, though the indica- 
tive is always possible if the object-clause 18 felt as a fact. 
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This last will be the case especially when the verb is in 
the first person ; e. g., ich fiihle (behaupte), dai} ic) fchuldlos 
bin, I feel (assert) that Iam blameless ; but, usually, er fithlt 
(behauptet), dag ev fcjuldlos jet. After a past tense, how- 
ever, these verbs prefer the subjunctive without regard 
to person. 


4. When the object-clause is an “adirect question the 
subjunctive is no longer usual after a verb in the present 
tense ; thus, for tell me who he is and how he lives, one does 
not say: fagen Gie mir, wer er fet und wie er [ebe, but wer er 
ift und wie er [ebt. In the classics, however, the subjunctive 
is quite common ; e. g., und merft euch, wie der Teufel fae, 
observe how the devil jokes (G.). Cf. also the second example 
under §360. The easy admissibility of either mode is 
shown by Goethe’s line: Qidjt was der Ruedjt fei, fragt der 
Herr, nur wre er dient (Faust, 1. 8794). After a past tense 
the subjunctive was and still is the rule. 


5. When a dependent subj. hag a verb depending on it (as often 
happens in sustained indirect discourse), such verb also stands in the 
subj., unless it states a fact which is not a part of the narration, but 
rests on the narrator’s own authority; e. g., e8 Elagte, da diejer Tag, 
welder mei Glitcl mace, — wenn ev es anders mache —jein Unglitce auf 
inmmer entidjeide, i complained that this day which made my happiness, — 
if it really did make it,— decided his unhappiness forever (L.); forbdert er, 
dak ihn Du Chatel ausgetiefert werde, den ev den Miirder fetes Baters 
nent, he demands that Du Chatel be given up to him, whom he calls the 
murderer of his father (S.). 


361. Sequence of Tense in Object-Clauses. The tense of 
a dependent subjunctive is influenced, (1) by its own 
natural tense, i. e., the tense it had, or would have, in the 
direct form; (2) by the tense of the principal verb; (3) 
by the necessity of resorting, in certain cases, to a change 
of tense in order to render the subjunctive distinguishable 
from the indicative. We have, then, the following prin- 
ciples : 


1. After a present or future the natural tense remains 
unchanged (but see 2, a, below), save that a preterite 
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indicative (as well as a perfect) usually becomes a perfect 
subjunctive ; e. g., he says that he is right becomes er jagt, 
daR er recht habe ; he says that he was right, ex fagt, dak er redt 
gehabt habe (or dap er rect hatte, but not dak er recht hatte, 
which might mean would be right) ; ev meint, e8 fet nidjt mehr 
ju ertragen, thinks i is no longer to be borne (S.) ; fie meint, 
du feijt entflohen, she thinks you ran away (or, have run away ; 
one can not tell which the direct form would be). Cf. 
Schiller’s Tell, ll. 92—95. 


2. After a past tense the tense of the dependent verb 
is more yariable. A natural present may remain present, 
or may become preterite ; e. g., he said he was sick (i. e., 
he said: Iam sick), becomes er jagte, er fet franf, or er fagte, 
er wire franf (asin English). A natural preterite indica- 
tive becomes perfect subjunctive ; he said he came too late 
(he said: I came too late) becomes er fagte, er jet zu {pat ge- 
fommen (fime would mean would come, or would correspond 
to a direct I come, and wire gefommen would mean would 
have come). A natural future remains, or else becomes 


present conditional ; e. g., he said he would be there (he said: 
T shall be there) becomes ex jagte, ev werbde (or witrde) da fein. 


a. As to the choice between ev fagte, er fei franf, ander jagte, er ware 
frauf (the direct form being id) bin franf) both literary usage and 
grammatical authority now favor the former. In Old German, how- 
ever, the latter was the rule. Speaking broadly, South Germans prefer 
jei, North Germans wire, The latter use the pret. freely even after a 
pres. tense, saying er jagt, er wire frant, for he says that he is sick. 
Both usages are abundantly illustrated in good literature; e. g., fie 
qlaubten, e8 wire Hahuengefdjrei, they thought it was the crowing of the 
cock (Heine); die Aberglaiubifden meinen, dur hitteft einen Kobold, the 
superstitious think you have a kobold (Tieck); (usual sequence) feine reine 
Seele fiih{te, dafi fie die Halfte jeiner jelbjt fei, that she was half of himself 
(G.). 

b. But while there is in the main a free choice between the pret. and 
pres. subj., the former is to be employed in those forms in which the 
subj., if pres., would not be distinguishable from the indie. ; nei 
while one may say for he said he had the headache, ev fagte, ev habe Ropfe 
web, or er fagte, er hiitte Ropjwel, one may not say id) fagte, id) habe 
(but only ic) hitte), nor fie fagten, fic haben (but only fte batten). 
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THE CONDITIONAL AND IMPERATIVE. 


362. The Conditional Mode is simply a potential, or 
unreal, subjunctive used in the conclusion of conditional 
sentences. The present refers to present time and corre- 
sponds to the preterite subjunctive, while the perfect refers 
to past time and corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive; 
e. g., und trite fie den Wugenblic herein, wie wiirdeft du fiir deinen 
Srevel bithen, were she to come in, how you would atone (G.). 


1. For the most part there is a free choice between the 
subjunctive and the conditional, but the former is avoided 
when it would be undistinguishable from the indicative, 
as is regularly the case with weak verbs; i. e., there isa 
free choice between ic) wire and ich wiirde jein, or between 
id) ginge and id) wiirde gehen, but not between id) madjte and 
id) wiirde machen. 

a. In indirect discourse after a past tense the conditional is prefer- 
able if futurity is to be denoted; e. g., ich erfubr, dafs ic) Sie hier treffen 
wiirde, [learned that I would find you here (L.). Here triife would not do. 


2. The use of the conditional in the condition, while not uncommon 
in good writers, is not to be approved; for if it would only rain soon, 
say went e8 dod) bald regnete, rather than wenn e8 dod) bald reqnen 
wiirde, Still, cf. Goethe’s wiirdeft du e8 abnen finnen, du wareft Teufel 
q’ug, if you could understand it, you would be evil enough, etc. In 
passive conditions twiirde . . . werden is avoided; e. g., twiirden wir 
vou ihy betroffeu, if we should be caught by her (G.). 


363. The Imperative denotes a command. Properly it 
has only a second person, the first and third being sup- 
plied from the subjunctive (§ 356). 

a. Strictly the imy. has but one tense, though a kind of perf. some- 


times occurs in locutions like er habe e8 wnjonft gethan, let him have done 
itin vain, i. e., let it be in vain that he has done it. 


1. The subjects du and ihr are omitted unless emphatic, 
but other subjects are expressed ; e. g., fet mein Freund! be 
my friend! fet dx mit mir! be thou with me! {dhweigt! be 
silent 1 but ex fdpweige! man jdpweige! fcjweigen wir! always 
with pronoun. 
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2. The imy. often has concessive or conditional force. See § 356, 1 
and 1, a. 


3. Substitutes for tne imperative are as follows: 

a. The inf., in placards and brusque commands; e. g., rect 
fahren! keep to the right! Maul halter! hold your tongue! 

b. The perf. pple.; e. g., hinaufgefdaut! look up (G.)! Cf. § 369, 4. 

ce. The indic., pres. or fut., in mild commands; e.g., arf, du 
fomm{t mit mir; du aber, Fris, wirjt 32 Haufe bleiben, Karl, you come 
with me; but you, Fritz, will stay at home. 

d. Qajjen with infinitive in place of the regular passive imy.; e. g., 
laf} dic) iiberreden! be persuaded! Cf. § 344, 1. 
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364, Nature and Development of the Infinitive. 

1. In its origin the inf. is a verbal noun having the force of the Eng. 
verbal in ing (which must not be confounded with the pres. pple. in 
ing). In old German it was inflected and the dat, with 31 (ze tragene, 
for bearing, ze ritene, at riding), being of frequent occurrence, became 
a stereotyped phrase (31 tragen, to bear, 3u reiten, to ride). This phrase 
developed uses of its own and encroached upon the simple inf., while 
the latter usurped, in a few cases, the functions of a pres. pple. 

2. We have, then, in modern Ger.: (1) the substantive inf., translat- 
able usually by the verbal in ing; (2) the old inf. without 31, corre- 
sponding in the main to the Eng. inf. without to, but in part to the 
pple. in ing; (3) the inf. with ju, corresponding in the main to the 
Eng. inf. with to. 


365. The substantive Infinitive generally has the article, 
forms no plural, and is modified by adjectives, not by 
adverbs; e. g., da& Rauchen ijt verboten, smoking ts forbidden; 
id Liebe nicjt dad Laute Lieber, T do not love loud loving (U.) ; 
da hort ex ein Singen wie Floten fo fii, there he hears a singing, 
etc. (S.) ; vergeht mir Horen, Sehn und Denfen, hearing, sight 
and thought forsake me (G.). 

1. Such a verbal with cin sometimes denotes yehemence, frequent 
repetition or indefinite continuance. See § 230, 2, a. 

2. The substantive inf. is a noun not a verb, and does not admit a 


separate object in the acc., as it may in Eng. The object becomes 
either an objective gen., a dat. with pou, or else it is written 1n one 
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word with the inf.; e. g., he is not the man for (the) making (of) @ speech 
evr ift nicht dev Mart zum Halter einer Mtede (not eine Icde), or zum 
Redehalten; writing letters is tedious—=das Sdjreiben von Briefen, or das 
Brief(e)jchreiben, ijt Langweilig. 

a. Adverbial modifiers must be written with the inf. in one word ; 
hence such words as da8 Umficdhareifen, the spreading; das Ytebeneiu- 
andergehenttwerden, the simultaneous execution; da8 Iodnidjtdagewejen- 
fein, the non-ewistence hitherto. 


366. The Infinitive without 32 occurs in various con- 
structions as follows: 


1. After the modal auxiliaries and fajfen; also after thin, 
when used as auxiliary or with nidjts als, nothing but; e. g., 
e8 fann fein, 1 may be; wir migen das nidjt wieder Hiren, we 
do not want to hear that again (G.); {aR alles Ginnen fein, 
let all speculation alone (G.) ; was thw’ ic) weiter Fragen? why 
do Task further? er hat nichts als fcjimpfen gethan, he did 
nothing but call names. 


a. The inf. with {a{fen has active force only when its subject is at 
the same time the object of laffen, as in laf} mich dir etwas fagen, let me 
tell you something. Through the omission of the object-subject in 
such locutions as the last, the inf. acquired passive force ; i. e., laf} ein 
Licht Holew, let (some one) bring a candle, came to be felt as let a candle 
be brought, have a candle brought. afi div jagew is thus the same thing 
as la div gefagt fei ($ 344, 1) which also occurs. This use of the inf. 
then gave rise to the peculiar impersonal passive seen, e. g., in e8 lift 
ficlh Hoffer, it lets itself be hoped, i. e., there is room for hope, it may be hoped. 

b. This use of the active inf. with passive meaning gives rise some- 
times to ambiguity ; e. g., er liek dew Mutider fahren, may mean he let 
the coachman go, or he had him drive, or he had him driven. In such 
cases the connection must determine the sense. 

ce. When {affen is followed by an ace. and that in turn by an intran- 
sitive verb with predicate noun, such noun stands regularly in the 
ace; e. g., fa mic) deinen Freund fein, let me be your friend (G.). So 
one would say Heif} ihn cinen braven Kuaben fein, bid him be a good boy. 
But the nom. occurs now and then in good writers; e. g., laf} dei 
Grafen diefer Gejandte fein, let the Count be this envoy (L.) 


2. As true infinitive after fithlen, heifer, helfen, hiven, (erent, 
lernen, machen, nennen, fehen ; e. &., teh fiihl ein Herz it meinem 
Bufenfelagen, feel a heart beat (W.) ; Her mich nicht veden, heii 
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mich fchweigen, do not bid me speak, bid me be silent (G.) ; helft 
Det gemeinen Feind mir niederhalten, help me keep down, ete. 
(S.) ¢ te) hab’ thu rujen Hiren, J heard him call (G.) ; wenn id 
dich in founte vevadh)ten lehren, could Iteach you to despise him 
(G.) ; id) Habe jest dic) fennen Lernen, have learned to know to 
you (G.); dev KRajus madt mich lachen, makes me laugh (G.) ; 
dag menne id) Dod) beweijen, L call that proving (W.) ; ev fah ign 
fallen, he saw wt fall (G.). 

a. Several of the above verbs, notably heiffen, helfen, fehren, lernen, 
madjen, may take the inf. with jn; e. g., 0, Iehre mid) das Mtdgliche gu 
thun, teach me to do what is possible (G.). 

b. After fiihfen, Hiren, jeben, the active inf. may have passive force, 
just as after [ajjeu and with a similar possibility of ambiguity; e. g., 
jo Hirt und jicht man dich benciden, thus one hears and sees you envied. 
Sch jah ihn jAlagen, might mean J saw him strike or I saw him struck. 


3. In place of a present participle, to denote a status, 
after bleiben, finden, haben, Liegen, ftehen; e g., alles blicb 
jtehen, everything (or everybody) remained standing; Die Uhr 
ift ftehem geblieben, the clock has stopped ; heraustretend fand 
id) den Himmel von Sternen blinfen, L found the sky glitter- 
ing with stars (G.); id) habe Geld im Kajten liegen, T have 
money Lying in the box (Gr.) ; Genua liegt {djlafen, Genoa lies 
sleeping (S.); was fteht ifr hordjen? why stand you listening 
(S.) ? 

a. With all of these verbs, however, except perhaps bleiben, the 
pres. pple. is, the more common construction. Between ich finde thir 
jAlafen, and ic) finde ifm jdjlafend, there is no difference unless it be 
that the pple. better expresses duration. Cf. Schiller’s Jungfrau, 1. 447. 


4, After gehen, fahren, reiten, and some other verbs of 
motion, but only in set phrases ; as {pazteren gehen (veiten, 
fahren) go walking (riding, driving) ; fic) {hlafen legen, Me 
down to sleep ; jagen gehen, go hunting. 


5. As subject of verbs, and as predicate after fein bie 
heifen (particularly after das heift = das nennt man mt Recht, 
that is properly called) ; e. g-, blajen ift nicht flbten, blowing 1s 
not playing the flute (G.) ; diejes Heigt die Beit verlieven, this os 
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losing time (U.) ; da8 Hieke die ganze Gadhe verderben, that would 
be to ruin the whole cause (G.). 

a. The inf. in the first example is distinguishable from the true sub- 
stantive inf. by the fact that a modifier would have to be an adverb, 
not an adjective. 


6, As brusque imy.; e. g., Dtaul halten ! hold your tongue! 


7. In the idiom er hat gut reden, it is all well enough for him to talk. 


367, The Infinitive with 31— often called the ‘prep- 
ositional infinitive —is used: 


1. To denote purpose ; e. g., man fommt ju fdjaun, they 
come to gaze (G.); ich eile fort ihr ewiges Licht zu trinfen, J 
hasten away to drink her eternal light (G.); fie nahmen mir’s, 
umt mid) gu frinten, they took it from me in order to pain me 
(G.); man gab mir zu verftehen, they gave me to understand ; 
ich habe nichts gu efjen, J have nothing to eat. 

a. The original force of this inf. is seen if we translate it by for with 
a verbal: they come for seeing; I have nothing for eating. When the 
inf. denotes the purpose for which the subject acts, it is now usually 
preceded by min, as in the third example aboye, but it is very common 
without um in classical poetry. 

b. To denote a purpose which is not the purpose of the subject, 
modern German prefers in general a substantive inf. with 31m, or else 
an equivalent verbal noun ; e. g., he gave me the letter to copy, cr gab mir 
Dent Brief zum Wbfchreiben (not abzujdjreiben) ; he sent me the book to look 
at, evfcjicte mir das Buch zur Wirficht (aot anzujehen). Sometimes the 
purpose can be made the purpose of the subject by the use of faffen ; 
e. g., he brought me the watch to repair, ev bradjte mir die Whr, um fie 
reparieren ju Laffer (to have it repaired). It should be observed, how- 
ever, that exceptions to this rule are common in talk and even in good 
writers ; e. g., ev wectte mich, unt den Gonnenanfgang angzufehen, he woke 
me to see the sunrise, i. e. that I might see it (Heine). 

c. As in Eng., the prepositional inf. may denote destiny or result 
under the form of purpose; e. g., fie fdieden, um fic) nie wiederzufehen, 
they parted never to see each other again. 


2. As subject of verbs; e. g., end) zu gefallen war mein 
hidhfter Wunj dh, to please you was my highest wish (G.). 


3. As object or complement of verbs ; e. g., ir’ auf mit 
deinem Grant zu jpielen, cease to play with your grief (G.) ; da 
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be}d)lojjert fie gu bleiben, there they decided to remain (8.) ; 
mit dev Hand winft’ er mir zu gehen, with his hand he signed to 
me to go; was willft du dic) da3 Stroh gu drefdjen plagen ? why 
will you trouble yourself lo thresh straw (G.) 2? id) nehme mid) 
in adjt, mit jolcjen Hexen Hffentlid) zu gehen, Lam careful not to 
appear in public with such witches (G.). 

a. The verbs and verbal phrases that are thus followed by the inf. 
with 31 are literally too numerous to mention, but the use of the 
construction corresponds in the main pretty closely to that of the Eng. 
inf. with to. The chief difference is that Ger. does not tolerate an inf. 
with subject-accusative ; for I know him to be aliar, I judge him to be 
about 30 years old, Ger. says: id) wei}, daf} er eit Liigner ift; ic) qlaube, 
dafi cr, ete. Still, classical writers, notably Lessing, sometimes use the 
construction in imitation of the Latin; e. g., bid er den redten Zeit- 
punft gefommmen 31 fein glaubte, until he believed the right time to have 
come (I.). 


4. As predicate with passive meaning after fein, bleiben, 
{ceinen, ftehen ; e. g., das ijt gu erwarten, that is to be expected ; 
dad fteht nidjt zu dndern, that remains unchangeable. CE. 
§ 370, 1. 


5. As complement of nouns and adjectives; e. g., ¢8 ift 
woh{ Zeit zu fdjetden, i is time to go, I think (G.) ; dies ift dte 
Art mit Heren umjugehn, that is the way to deal with witches 
(G.) ; dad wire fdfwer zu Deweijen, that would be hard to prove ; 
ihr wiret wert, gleic) im die Ch’ gu treten, you would be fit to 
enter the married state at once (G.). 

a. The construction is very common after adjectives preceded by 31; 
e.g., id) Dim git alt unt mur 3u {pielen, too old merely to play (G.). Observe, 
however, that the familiar Eng. construction seen in the story is too 
good for me to believe, the book is too deep for him to have written (it), 
where an inf. with subject different from that of the principal verb is 
mediated by means of for, can not be imitated in Ger.; instead of it 
we have als dafj followed by the potential subj.: die Gefdhidjte iit su gut, 
al daf} id) dDaran glauben founte; das Buch ift 3u tief, als da er es hatte 
fjreiben founert. 

b. Aninf. which complements the meaning of anoun or an adjec- 
tive does not need um, though the useless particle is very often 
inserted. One meets constantly with sentences of the type: ev mar 
gejdjett gemug, unt pen Gedanfen zu erfaffen, aber es feblte ihm oi Mut, 
um denjelben auszufiihren, he was clever enough to seize the idea, but he 
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lacked courage to carry it out. But wm is superfluous in both cases. 
Notice, then, the difference between ic) gab miv die Ptiihe ihm gu be- 
jucjen, Itook the trouble to visit him, and id) gab mix viel Dtiihe, um ihn 
3 bejuchen, LT took much trouble in order to visit him. 

6. After the prepositions one and (an){tatt, as well as 
um; e.g, id) mug eure Kummer nod) vergrdfern, ftatt thu zu 
Heilen, ZL must increase your grief instead of healing it (S.) ; 
fie gehen an dem Hut vorbet, ohne darauf zu achten, they pass by 
the hat without noticing it (8.). 

a. Other prepositions do not govern the inf. directly, but combine 
with an anticipating da; e. g., feiner dadjte dDavan, den Hut zu griifen, 
no one thought of greeting the hat (S.); ev ift nicht dazu gemacht, auftren- 
grud zt arbeiten, he is not made for worleing hard (Gr.). 

7. Absolutely in exclamations ; e. g., was! am Mand des 
Grabs zu liigen! what! to lie with his last breath (G.)/ und 
mut — ums Haar fic) auszuraufer! and now — it’s enough to 
make one tear out one’s hair (G.) ! 


THE PARTICIPLE. 
368. The Present Participle is used : 


1. As adjective, adverb, and substantive; e. ¢., fcjiue 
mende Weine, foaming wines (G.) ; man mite rajend werden, 
one could go mad (G.) ; in auffallend furzer Beit, in a surpris- 
ingly short time; die Liebenden, the lovers ; die Cntfagenden, 
the votaries of renunciation (G.). 

a, In the predicate after {eit the pres. pple., has adjectival force and 
denotes a state or a quality. It does not form a tense asit may in 
Eng. Of. § 348, 1. 

b. A participial adjective has active force and the noun it qualifies 
should be the subject of the action, as in etit Liebendes Her3, a heart thal 
loves. But there are some phrases in use which are exceptions ; e. g., 
dev betreffende Puntt, the point concerned; eine vorhabende Meife, an 
intended journey ; falvende Habe, movables; die reitende Poft, the mounted 
mail. Others are also current which are more or less dubious ; for 
effende Waren, eatadles, say rather Cfwaren ; for blajende Snftrumente, 
wind-instruments (G.), say rather Blasinftrumente ; for fallende Gucht, 
falling-sickness, Fallfuc)t, ete. 


2. As appositional predicate, to denote a concomitant 
act or state; e. g., wiv Schwejtern fagen, die Wolle fpinnend, we 
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sisters used to sit spinning the wool (C.) ; und iby Kufy war 
Gétterbrot, glithend wie der Wein, and her kiss was ambrosia, 
glowing like wine (G.). 

a, Observe that this pple. denotes a concomitant act or state, not 
one which is past or to come. Still, exceptions occur, just as in Eng,; 
e. g., die$ fagend ritt er trubiglid) von dannen, saying (i. e., having 
said) this he rode away defiantly (S.); in Bug ans Land fteigend fehrten 
wir im Odjjen ein, disembarking in Zug we put up at the ‘Ox’ (G.). In 
the permissible phrase da$ nidjftens erjdjeinende Buch, the book soon to 
appear, the idea of futurity is contained in the adverb. Cf. § 370, a. 


b. The pple. may denote means, but not cause; e. g., fann{t 1 mid 
johmeidjelud je beliigen, if you can ever deceive me by flattering (G.); und 
al8 tir fte frijd) rudermd bald erreidjt, and when we had presently reached 
it by rowing briskly (S.); verjinfe ftampfend, sink out of sight by stamping 
(G.). But for the Eng. causal pple., seen e. g., in the sentence having 
nothing else to do, I went to the theater, Ger. uses a clause with a causal 
conjunction: da id) fon{t nidjt8 3u thun hatte, ging ic) ins Theater. 

ec. The appositional pple. usually refers to the subject, but may refer 
to an oblique case, if there is no chance of ambiguity; e. g., und find’ 
ign Hier . . . fpitfind’ge Natfel lifend, and find him here guessing cunning 
riddles ; nod) zudend, mit des Panthers Zahnen zerreifen fie des Feiudes 
Herz, still quivering (i. e., the heart) they rend with the teeth of the panther 
the heart of their foe. Such a construction as this last, however, is admis- 
sible only in poctry ; in prose one would say bag nod) judende Her}. 
Still less admissible in prose is the use of a pple., referring to some 
word not contained in the sentence at all; e.g., erft fuieend laf dic 
trene Widmuung dir gefallen, hohe Frau, first kneeling let my loyal homage 
please thee, i. e., accept the homage I offer on my bended knees (G.). 


369. The Perfect Participle is used most frequently in 
the conjugation of the perfect tenses and the passive 
voice. Besides this it occurs: 


1. As adjective, adverb, and substantive ; e. g., geehrter 
Herr, honored sir ; die Bedvriicten, the oppressed ; ein verfludt 
fcjlauer Rerl, a cursedly sly fellow. 

a. As adjective the perf. pple. of transitive verbs has passive force, 
while that of intransitives conjugated with fein denotes the state that 
has resulted from the action; e. g., der gefaillte Baum, the Felled tree ; 
der gefallene Baum, the fallen tree, = der Baum, der gefatlen ift; eit mif- 
Lungener Verfudj, an attempt that has failed, = ein Verjud), der miffungen 


ift. 
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b. In general, then, one can not use adjectively the perf. pple. of an 
intransitive conjugated with haben, because such verbs form no passive. 
That is, one can not say das gefdlafene Kind, the slept child, for das Kind, 
das gefdlafen hat, though one may say das eingefdlajene Rind for das 
Rind, da8 cingefdlafen ijt. There are, however, a few participial adjec- 
tives with active force formed from intransitives conjugated with haben. 
Such are erfalren, experienced ; gereift, traveled (cin Gereifter, a traveled 
man, just as in Eng.); gejdworen, sworn (die Gejdworenen, the jurors) ; 
ftudiert, studied (cin Studierter, an educated man) ; trunfen, drunk; vev- 
dient, meritorious ; verfdjwiegen, silent. 

ce. There is in Ger. no perf. active pple., though one meets with 
awkward attempts to form one by means of habend; e. g., die riihmlid) jt 
gefampft habende Brigade, the brigade that had fought most ereditably. 
Compounds such as ungefriibftiidt, for without having breakfasted (Bis- 
marck), and ungebetet, without having said grace (Gerok), are quite on a 
par with ‘unbreakfasted’ and ‘unprayed’ in Eng. Still less admis- 
sible, grammatically, is the use of a perf. pple. with an object, though 
it is not so very uncommon, especially when the object is ftd); e. g., 
das den Grafen befallene Ungliic, the misfortune that had befallen the Count 
(G.) 3 am dicfem mad) und nad) fic) verbreiteten Geheinmis, this mystery 
that had spread abroad gradually (G.). 


9. Asappositional predicate, in the same way and under 
the same restrictions, as the present participle (§ 368, 2, 
a, b); e. &., befchiimt mur ftel’ id) vor ihm da, L just stand there 
before him ashamed (G.) ; entfernt von div . . , ergitt mid) 
nod) dein Licbevolles Bild, remole from thee, thy dear image still 
delights me (G.). 


3. In absolute construction, mostly with an accusative 
absolute ; e. g., fie fingt hinaus in die finftere Nacht, das Wrge 
vont Weinen getritbet, she sings out into the dark night, her eyes 
dimmed with tears (8.). 


4. With imperative force, through the omission of auxiliary and sub- 
ject; e. g., frijd) gewagt! venture boldly; hinaufgefdjant! look up! (G.) 


5. With fommnten and gehen as the equivalent of a pres. pple. ; e. g., 
da font mein Weib gelaujen, thereupon my wife comes running (S.). 
But in verforen gehen, fo be lost (eS ift verlove gegangen, it is lost), the 
participle has passive force. 


6. As predicate after heifen; e. g., das het’ ich endlich fortgejdritten, 
T call that getting along fast (G.); da8 Heit die Willfiiy auf die SGpitse 
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getriebent, that is carrying arbitrary caprice too far (Andresen). But in 
this last case treibem would seem to be better on account of the object 


Willfiir. 


370. The Gerundive. This is in form the present parti- 
ciple preceded by 3u and, when used attributively, declined 
like any adjective. Its force is that of a future passive 
participle, denoting feasibility, obligation, propriety ; 
e. g., eine nie 31 vergefjende Freude, a never-to-be-forgotten joy ; 
ein fcjwer 3u erfitllender Wunjdh, @ wish difficult of fulfillment. 


a. For the gerundiye in the predicate see $367, 4. Since the gerun- 
dive has passive force it should not be formed from intransitive verbs. 
Such locutions as das bald 31 erjdjeinende Buch, for the book soon to 
appear, are ungrammatical, 
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371. Classification of Adverbs. With respect to their 
function adverbs may be divided into two classes: simple 
adverbs and adverbial conjunctions. 

a. The simple adverbs denote relations of time, place, degree and 
manner. They may modify a verb as in gut jveiben, write well ; an 
adjective, as in fer gut, very good; an adverb, as in fehr gerne, very 
gladly; a prepositional phrase, as mitten im Feuer, right in the fire; a 
noun, as in der Mann hier, the man here; or they may stand in the 
predicate, as in e8 ift vorbet, it is past. 

b. The adverbial conjunctions modify adverbially the verb of the 
sentence in which they stand, but serve at the same time to indicate 
the logical connection of the clause with what precedes or follows ; 
e. g., 3war ift ed Leidjt, dod) ift das Leichte fdjwer, to be sure it is easy, yet 
the easy is hard (G.). Since the conjunctional aspect of these words is 
more important than the adverbial, they are treated further on under 


the head of conjunctions (§ 380). 


1. With respect to their origin adverbs may be divided 
into three groups: (1) primitive words and compounds of 
such, as da, there ; paritber, over there; (2) derivatives 
formed by means of a suffix, as teils, partly ; blindlings, 
blindly ; (3) adjectives in the stem-form, as gut, well. 
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372. Primitive Adverbs. These denote time, place and 
direction ; e. g., jest, now; dann, then; hier, here ; dort, 
yonder; dahin, thither; auf, wp; unter, down. Many of them 
are in use as prepositions and as verbal prefixes (§ 341). 

a. Words of this kind may be called demonstrative or positional 
adverbs. A few of them form adjectives in ig, as hicjig, from bier, 
dortig, jebig, Damalig, which are used prepositively ; e. g., Der Damalige 
RKinig, the then king (never der damals Kinig); das Hiefige Dheater, the 
theater of this place. Cf. also § 296, 1. 


1. Besides the demonstrative adverbs there are a few others that 
admit only of adverbial use, the corresponding adjective, if there be 
one, having either a different form or a different meaning. Such are 
bald, soon (adj. baldig); eben, just, lately (eben as adj. smooth, even); 
faft, almost (see below, § 378, 3); gar, quite; gern, gladly; faum, 
scarcely; jcjon, already, quite; jehr, very; wohl, well, perhaps. Schon has 
numerous idiomatic uses as a particle of assurance ; e. g., fdjon gut, 
allright; {chou das erfte Wort, the very first word; das fieht fchou beffer 
aus, that looks decidedly better; er wird {don fommen, be assured he will 
come. Wohl, while cognate with well, does not often modify verbs in 
that sense : he writes well = er jdjreibt gut. When used in the sense of 
well, it is accented, but its most common use is that of an unaccented 
particle of doubt or uncertainty ; e. g., (with stress) ic) weif} fehr wohl, 
Tknow very well; ¢8 ift worhlbefa’ unt, i¢is well known; (without stress) 
Sie wiffer wohl, you probably know ; e8 ijt wohl befaunt, it is doubtless 
known. 


373. Adverb and Adjective. Most adjectives can be 
used in the stem-form adverbially ; e. g., fo falt verlagt ihr 
die gemeine Gadje? do you thus coldly desert the common cause 
(S.) 2 fdjow wieder fo ftolz befcheiden ? again already so proudly 
modest (1.) ? 


1. While Ger. has no adverbial suffix of universal applicability, the 
suftix lid), cognate with ly, does form a number of adverbs which can 
not be used adjectively ; e. g., freilich, to be sure (frei free) ; {djwerlid), 
hardly (\hwer heavy, difficult) ; fidjerlich, surely; wahrtich, truly. Cf. 
also hoffentlic), as may be hoped (from hoffend) ; wiffentlic), knowingly 
(from wiffend), and others like them. But most derivatives in {id 


admit also of adjectival use; ©. g., giitlidy, kindly; ueulid), recent(ly) ; 
garugtid), entire(ly). 


2. Many adverbs are simply case-forms of adjectives, the 
genitive being the most common ; e. g., vedts, to the right; 
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jtracs, directly ; jzujehends, visibly; hidhftens, at the most ; 
jwettens, secondly. Where the ending appears to be ens, 
the en is inflectional. 


a. The suffix jwirts, cognate with ward in toward, homeward, is the 
gen. of an old adj. wert of uncertain meaning. It is applied to prepo- 
sitions and nouns; e. g., vorwirts, forward; heimwirts, homeward ; 
mauerwarts, toward the wall. 

b. The ace. neut. (undistinguishable from the stem) of a pronom- 
inal adjective is often used adverbially; e. g., etwas falt, somewhat 
cold; viel grifer, much greater. So, too, comparatives and superlatives ; 
e. g., beffer befaunt, better known ; bddhjt feltjam, very strange. 


3. In Old Ger. adverbs were regularly formed from adjectives by 
means of the ending 0 ; thus sconi, beautiful, but scono, beautifully. As 
i caused umlaut while o did not, we have several pairs like {djon — 
jiu; faft—feft; fruh (rare)—frih; {pat (rare) — fpit. The old 
adverbial ending still persists, though no longer required in fern(e), 
geru(e), fang(e). So often in poetry for the meter’s sake; e. g., warte 
mur balde (G.) ; und fcpnell und unbegreiffid) jdynelle (G.), 

4. The modifier of a participial substantive is regularly an adjective, 


aot an adverb, e. g., ei griindlidjer Gelehrter, a thorough scholar; ei 
naber Serwandter, a near relative. 


374. Adverbs from Nouns. These are always case-forms, 
the genitive being the most common; e. g., abends, in the 
evening, evenings ; vormittags, forenoons ; tetl8, in part ; 
flugs, speedily. Often there is a limiting adjective ; e. g., 
qrofentetls, in great part ; feineswegs, by no means ; gewiffer- 
mafen, in some sense ; dergeftalt, in such way. 

a. When & had thus come to be felt as an adverbial suffix and not 
ag a case-ending, it was often applied in places where it could not bea 
case-ending ; e. g., nad)ts, by night (from a fem. noun) ; feitens, on the 
part of (von Seiten) ; allerdings (aller Dinge, gen. plu.); jedenfalls, in 
any case (auf jeden Fall). 

b. Adverbs in lings are, in their origin, adverbial genitives of nouns 
in fing; e. g., blindlings, in the manner of a blind person (Blindling), 
blindly. Hence what appears to be an adverbial suffix lings applied to 
adjectives ; e. g., jablings, precipitately. 

1. A very few adverbs are in their origin datives ; e. g., morgen, to- 
morrow; mitter, in the midst, shortened from iumttter. 
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2. A somewhat larger number are accusatives (§ 266), e. g. heim, 
home ; weg, away; weifje, in ftitchweije, piecemeal; zwangswwetle, by force; 
teifwetje, partly. The conversion of an adverb in wetje into an adjective, 
as in die teilwetje Eruenerung, for the partial restoration, is hardly to be 
approved, though it is becoming common, 


375, Comparison of Adverbs. As a rule only those 
adverbs which admit of adjectival use can be compared ; 
e. &, willft Heller fehn als deine edeln Biter ? dost claim to see 
more Clearly than thy noble fathers (S.) 2 die geht am iweiteften, 
she goes farthest (S.). 


1. Of the list in § 372, 1, eben, faft, gar and fdjou are not compared. 
Bald sometimes has balder (bilder), aim baldeften (baldeften), but these 
forms are avoided in favor of eer, ant ehejten. Gern has {teber, am 
liebften, Gehry compares, like viel, by means ef mehr, amt meiften. 
Wohler, am woblften are rare, their place being taken by beffer, am 
beften. 


2. The phrase with am forms a relative, that with aus 
an absolute, superlative ; e. g., fie fang am beften, she sang 
best, 1. e. better than any one else ; but fie fang aufs bejte, she 
sang her best, i. e. as well as she could. Further examples: 
der Miemfeh ijt aujfs nichfte mit den Tieren verwandt, man is very 
closely related to the animals (G). ; von allen Geiftern, die ver- 
neinen, tft mix der Schall ant wenigften zur Lajt, the rogue is least 
burdensome to me (G.). 


a. An absolute superlative is also made with the ending en8; e. g, 
hodhftens, at the most; meiftens, for the most part; wenigftens, at least ; 
ich) Dante beftens, my best thanks. 


3. A few uninflected superlatives are used adverbially ; e. g., Hichft, 
in the highest degree, very ; duferit, exceedingly ; meift, for the most part; 
jlingft, lately ; Uingft, long since. 


4. Comparison that belongs properly to an adverb should not be 
transferred to a following adjective ; thus, say jcjwerer wiegende 
Griinde, not jwerwiegendere Griinde, for more weighty reasons; die 
hidchftgeftellten, rather than pic Hochgeftellteften, for those in the highest 
position. There are, however, a few well-established exceptions ; 
e. g., Yodjverchrtefter, for Hidh{iverehrter, most honored sir; die woht- 
untervidhtetften, for die am beften unterridjteten, the best informed people. 
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376. Prepositions and their Cases. Prepositions govern 
cases, thus forming phrases which generally have adverb- 
ial force, but may modify a noun ; e. g., die Sonne tint nach 
alter Weije, the sun makes music tn the old way (G.); eit 
Kampf ums Leben, a battle for life. 

1. Historically prepositions are most closely akin to adverbs. Even 
the old monosyllabic prepositions are adverbs in their origin, and the 
most of them are still in use as adverbs (separable prefixes). Their 
ease-governing power is of secondary origin, having been acquired 
through association. 

2. The accusative is used after bis, durd), fiir, gegen, ohne, 
fonder, um and wider. (For meanings, examples and com- 
ments, see § 377.) 


3 The dative is used after aus, bet, mit, nad), von and 31; 
also after ab, auger, binnen, entgegen, gegenitber, gemifs, mich {t, 
nebjt, famt, fett and guider. 


4. The dative or accusative is used after an, auf, hinter, 


in, neben, iiber, unter, Dor and 31wijden. 

a. The acc. answers to the questions ‘ whither’? ‘how long’? the 
dat. to the questions ‘ where’? ‘when’? But there are numerous 
phrases that do not come under this rule. See the list in § 377. 


5. The genitive is used after (an){tatt, anferhalb, Diesjeits, 
halb, infolge, inmitten, innerhalb, jenjeits, fraft, {ings, Laut, ob, 
oberhalb, trop, um. - - wille, unangefehen, unbefdjadet, unge- 
adjtet, unterhalb, (ver)mittelft, vermodge, wihrend, wegen and. 
zufolge. 

a. Besides the above there is a large number of prepositional adverbs 


Most of them are of recent coinage and the 


that govern the gen. : 
They are not included under § 377. 


number is constantly increasing. 


Such are: 
ab3itglich, with deduction of. behufs, for the sake of: 
augefic)ts, in view of: betreffs, concerning. 
anlaplic), apropos of. bexiiglid), concerning. 


antwortlicy, by way of reply to. ein{hlieplich, inclusive of. 
ausidlieplic), exclusive of. getegentlic), apropos Y- 
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Hinfichtlic), concerning. unfern, not far from. 

inhaltlich, according tothe content of. uveit, not far from. 

mangels, in lack of. vorbehaltlic), with reservation of. 
Tainens, in the name of. gugliglich, with addition of. 
riidfidtlich, concerning. sects, for the purpose of. 


feitens, on the part of. 


6. Even adverbs of direction, like ndvdlid), to the north, rechts to the 
right, abjcit8, to one side, are sometimes construed with a gen., but von 
with dat. is better ; say nirdfich vom Dorje, not nbrdlich des Dorfes, for 
north of the village. The same is to be said of unfern and imvett, though 
the prepositional use of these has become very common. They are 
sometimes followed by the dat. The order of preference should be: 
(1) unweit von dent Dorfe, (2) unweit des Dorjes, (3) unweit dem Dorfe. 


377. List of Prepositions. 


The use of prepositions is highly idiomatic and constitutes a difficult 
subject for the learner. It is hoped that the following alphabetical list, 
with the accompanying comments and illustrations, may be found use- 
ful for reference. 


1b, dat. As prep. arare word. It occurs in South Ger. dialect and 
in the language of business, in the sense of Jrom (= von); e. g., ab der 
Poft, from the post-office. So of the delivery of goods: ab Hamburg, ab 
Bahnhof (from depot), ab hier, ete. 


Mn, dat. and acc., at, by, on. 


a. With dat. it denotes: (1) Position at or near, in phrases of rest; 
e& g., am Life fisen, sit at table: am Abed, at evening ; e& ift an der 
Beit, it is in order + am 4, Sui, on the 4th of July. It may be=on, in 
the sense of near to, or clinging to a surface not level 3 © g., Das Sdhlof 
ain Deer, the castle on the sea, but das SHiff auf dem Meere, the ship on 
the sea; ant der Wand, on the wall (of a picture), but auf der Mauer (of a 
person standing ‘on the wall’); am Vergesabhang, on the hill-slope, but 
auf demt Verge, on the hill. (2) Official position ; e. g., an einer Mniver- 
fitdt {ehren, to teach at a university, but anf einer Univerfitit ftudieren. 
(3) Occupation, concern; e. S-, amt einer Anfgabe arbeiten, work at a 
task; an dev Feier teiluehmen, take part in the celebration. (4) The sphere 
of plenty and want, increase and decrease 5 &g., reid) (arm) ant Giitern, 
rich (poor) in goods ; Mangel aw Verftand, lack of sense; an Stiirfe ab- 
uehmen Bunehmen), decrease (increase) in strength. (5) The seat of defect, 
disease, peculiarity ; e, g., franfam Herzen, sick at heart; bejdidigt am 
Hie, injured in the Foot; e& ift an fich merhviivdig, it is remarkable in 
itself. (6) The occasion of suffering and death; e. g-, at einent Fieber 
frantfein, be sick with a Sever; an dev Sdwindfucht fterben, die of con- 
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sumption. (7) The seat of evidence; e. g., man fieht dir’s an dent Mig ert 
ail, one can see by your eyes ; jemand am Gefidht erfennen, recognize one 
by his face. (8) The means of guidance; e.¢., ci Tier am Seile fubrent, 
lead an animal by a rope. 

b. With ace. it denotes: (1) The goal of motion; e. g., ans Fenfter 
gehen, go to the window ; einen Ning ar den Finger ftecen, put a ring on 
one’s finger; an das Ziel gelangen, arrive at the goal. (2) The goal of 
thought; e. g., denft ifr am mid, do you think of me; glaub{t dit an 
Gott? dost thou believe in God? jemand an den Tod mahuen, remind one 
of death. (3) The object to or for which, after certain verbs; e. g., au 
einen {djreiben, write io one; Waren an cineu verfaufen, sell wares to one. 
(4) With bis, the end of a period orspace; e. g., bis an fein felig Ende, 
even to his blessed end; bi8 an die Ohren, up to the ears, 


Wnfiatt, gen.; from Statt, place, stead, governed in the dat. or ace. 
by an, hence = instead; e. g., anjftatt der golduen Lieder, instead of 
golden songs. Sometimes with tmesis ; e. g., am Gohnes jtatt, in a son’s 
stead. In talk sometimes with dat.: anftatt mir, anftatt Dem Vater. But 
an meiner Statt, anftatt des Vaters, are better. 


uf, dat. and ace., on, upon. 

a. With dat. it denotes: (1) Position upon, in phrases of rest; e. g., 
auf dem Boden ftchen, stand upon the ground; auf dem YMiicten liegen, Me 
upo:. one’s back; auf dent Flufje rudern, row upon the river. (2) Location 
at, in numerous phrases ; e. g., auf der Burg fie, reside at the castle ; 
auf dem Rathanfe (der Univerfitat, dem Balle, der Meffe) fein, be at the 
town-hall (the university, the ball, the fair). (3) Status, in a looser locative 
sense; e. g., auf dem Wege, on the way; auf der Meige, on the decline ; 
etwas auf dent Spiele haben, have something at stake ; auf feinem Kopfe 
bejtehen, insist on one’s opinion, be obstinate; das hat nidjts auf fic), that 
amounts to nothing (i. €., itis a basis with nothing on il), See under an, 

b. With ace. it denotes: (1) The goal of motion; e. g., anjs Dad) 
flettern, climb upon the roof ; fic) auf Bett legen, lie down upon the bel. 
The verb of motion need not be expressed ; e. g., Waffer anf meine 
Dtiihle, water to my mill. (2) The goal of perception, attention, prepa- 
ration, hope, desire, waiting, etc.; e. g., auf dic Ubr fehen, look at the 
clock; auf gutes Wetter warten (hoffe), wait (hope) for good weather ; 
fic) anf den Krieg riiften, prepare for the war. Hence often in wishes, 
healths, etc.; e. g., auf gute Gejundheit, here's to your health; anf gut 
Gliid, for good luck; auf Wiederjehu, good-bye. Cf. further : Sd) bint 
hier auf furze Zeit, for a short time (looking ahead); auf jeden Fall, in 
any case, at all events. (3) Close sequence ; @. §-, auf etd fommt rend, 
after sorrow comes joy ; id) thue 8 auf deinen Mat (Befehl, Wink), on 
your advice (command, suggestion) ; id) glaube div aufs Wort, TI take you 
at your word. (4) Manner; e. g., auf dieje Weife, in this manner = tit 
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diefer Weife ; anf Dentfdj, in German; auf eigene Hand, on one's own 
‘hook.’ (5) The direction of feeling, after various adjectives, as bife, 
ciferfiicjtig, neidifdh, ftolz; e. g., fte ift ftol; anf ihre SAMiuheit, proud of 
her beauty. (6) The limit of extent, often with bis; e. ¢., dret Viertel 
auf zwei, @ quarter to two; bis auf Speif’ und Tranf, even to food and 
drink. 


Aus, dat., out of, from. It denotes: (1) An inner point of departure, 
with verbs of motion and sensation ; e. g., aus dev Reihe treten, step 
out of the ranks ; einen aus dem Waffer (dem Flammen, dev Mot) retten, 
rescue one from the water (the flames, trouble) ; aus dem Fenjter fehen, look 
out of the window. (2) Simple aloofness, with verbs of rest, or without 
verb; e. g., {af mid) aus der Gace, leave me out of the affair; anus den 
Auge, aus dem Sinn, out of sight, out of mind. (3) Origin, both local 
and logical; e. g., er ftammt aus guter Familie (aus der Gdhwet3), he 
comes of good family (from Switzerland) ; das wei id) aus Erfahrung, 
I know it from experience; e8 gejdah aus Unfenntnis, from ignorance. 
(4) Motive ; e. g., aus iebe (Saf, Ciferjudjt) Handelu, act from love (hate, 
jealousy). (5) Material; e. g., e8 tit aus Hol; gemadjt, made of wood. 


Wufer, dat., outside of, beside(s). Formerly with gen., which survives 
in auffer Landes geheu, go abroad. It stands before nouns of condition, 
state, and before pronouns; e. g., auger Wtem, out of breath; auper 
Dienst, out of service; auper adjt lafjen, leave out of account ; ex ift auper 
fich, he is beside himself. Before nouns of place it was once common, 
but augerjalb is now preferred; e. g., aufer dent Lager, outside of the 
camp (Lu.); afer der Stadt, outside the city (S.). It is often used in 
the sense of except; e. g., auffer ntiv ijt fet Gott, there is no God but me. 


Auberhalb, gen., outside of; e.g., auferhalb des Thores, outside the 
gate; aufferbalb deS Gejeses, outside of the law. Sometimes with dat. 
in the classics and even now; e. g., aufferhalb feinent Vaterfande (S.) ; 
auferhalb dent ctigesdiuten Hofe, outside the enclosed court (Freytag). 


Bei, dat., by, at, near, with. It denotes: (1) Simple proximity ; e.¢., 
beim Fenfter, by the window; die Shladht bet Waterloo, the battle of, i. e. 
near, W. (2) Location at, with, among, at the house of, in the works 
of; e. g., bet einem Gelag, at a@ drinking-bout ; bei dev Urbeit, at work; 
bei uns gu Lande, in our country ; beim Onfel wohnen, live at one’s uncle's ; 
bet cinent Brofeffor hiren, hear lectures under a professor ; die Stelle findet 
fic) bei Schiller, is found in S. (3) Status, condition, concomitancy ; 
e. g., evift bet Jahren, well along in years ; ex ift nod bei vollen Kraften, 
still in full vigor; bei fich, in one’s senses ; id) bin bet Gelde, I am in funds ; 
bei Nacht, at night; beizciten, at times, betimes: bei gutem Wetter, the 
weather being good; bei diefer Sadhlage, in view of this situation; bei 
offnem Genfter fcjlafen, sleep with open window ; beim Gefen, in walking. 
(4) Ground of assertion, prohibition, ete.; e. g., beim Simmel! by 
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heaven! da8 ijt bet Strafe verboten, forbidden under penalty ; bet Leibe 
nidjt! not for your life! (5) Measure ; e. g., bei etem Haare, by a hair’s 
breadth ; bet weitem, by along way. (6) Point of seizure ; e. g., jemand 
bet der Hand ergreifen, seize one by the hand. 


Binnen, dat. and gen., within. Formerly of place or time, now only 
of time; e. g., binnen einiger Tage, within a few days ; biunen dvret 
Monaten, within three months. The dat. now prevails. 


Bis, acc., to, till. It denotes a limit of motion, time, or space; e. g., 
id) gehe mit bis Leipzig, J will go along as far as L.; von Leipzig bis 
(nach) Dresden, from L. to D.; bis Freitag, tl Friday. It is often 
followed by an adverb or another prep.; e. g., bi8 heute, until to-day ; 
bis zum Ende, to the end; ev ftedt in Sdulden bis an die Ohren, heis 
up to the ears in debt. So in numerical approximations; adjt bis 3ehn 
Sabre, eight or ten years. 

Diesfeits, gen., this side of; from Seite with adverbial 8. Diesfeits 
des Miondes, this side the moon. The dat. occurs in old writers. 


Durd, acc., through, by. It denotes: (1) Transition through space or 
time; e. g., durd) die Luft fliegen, Ay through the air ; Durd) die Macht 
wadjen, watch through the night. Figuratively : e8 fubv mir durd) den 
Ropf, it flashed through my head. With verbs of perception : durd) ein 
Gernrohr feher, look through a telescope. Often emphasized by an added 
hindurd ; e. g., Durd) viele Sahre hindurd, through many years. On 
the adverbial purdj, in die ganze Nacht durd), the whole night through, cf. 
§ 266, (2) Means, including personal mediation, but not direct 
agency, for which see under pon; e. g., etwas durd) Lift erlangen, get 
something by cunning ; ev lief mir purd) einen Boten fagen, sent word by 
a messenger, (4) Ground, cause, occasion; e. g., id) bitte did) durd) 
Gottes Gnaden, I pray you by God's grace ; purd einen ZBufall, by an 
accident; elend durd) mid), miserable through me (G.). 


Entgegen, dat., against, foward. It is really an adverb (separable 
prefix), but when the verb of motion is omitted it may take on the 
character of a postpositive preposition ; e. g., Dem SAHnee, dem Megen, 
dem Wind entgegert, in face of snow and rain and wind (G.); ihe fteigt 
hinauf, dem Strom der Neuf entgegen, facing the current (S.). 


Fir, acc., for. It implies: (1) Interest, benefit ; e. g., etwas fiir einen 
thun, do something for one; fiir Weib und Kinder beten, pray for one’s 
wife and children. (2) Exchange, equivalence ; ©. g., fiir einen handeln, 
act for (i. e. in liew of ) one; 08 ift fiir Geld nidt gu haben, not to be had 
for money ; ic halt’ ihn fiir einen Sdelm, take him for a scamp; fiirlieb- 
nehmen, put up with things. (3) Sphere of application, limitation ; e. g., 
Mrznet fiir et GFieber, medicine for a fever ; fiir einen Narren fpricjt ev 
gar nicht jdjlecjt, not badly for a fool (G.); id) fiir mein Teil, L for my 
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part; gemng fiir heute, enough for to-day; ic) ging im Walde fo fitr 
mic) hin, all by myself. (4) Succession ; e. g., Sdjritt flir Gchritt, step 
by step. 

Siir is of like origin with por. The two are often confounded in 
early modern Ger. and even in the classics ; e. g., fiir Furdt fterben, die 
of fear (S.); weinte fiir Frenden, wept for joy (G-). Flix for por may of 
course take the dat.; e. g., was Hitte er dann nod) fiir feinem Dtaddjen 
voraus (8. ) ? 


Gegen (gen), ace., toward, against, facing. Tt denotes: (1) The direction 
of motion, effort or purpose ; e. g., gegeit den Strom fdjwimmen, swim 
against the current; was finnen wir gegen Wloredjts Heere ? what can 
we do against A.’s armies (S.) ? fich gegen die Thiive ftemmen, brace one’s 
self against the door. So with nouns; e. g., cin Mlittel gegen die Cho- 
fora, a remedy against the cholera. With verbs of motion gegen is rare 
in the sense of toward, but may occur if the verb is such as to preclude 
the idea of hostility ; thus gegen die Stadt marjdjieren, means to march 
against the city, but gegen die Stadt fpazieren, gegeiwt der Mheiswt wandern, 
are permissible, though nad), or nad) . . . 3, is preferred. (2) Direc- 
tion of feeling, friendly or hostile; e. g., freundfic) gegen das Bolf, 
friendly toward the people ; taub gee die Bitte, deaf to the request ; Chr- 
furd)t gegen das Wlter, respect for age. (3) Offset, exchange, comparison; 
e. g., Waren gegen bar Geld verfaufen, sell wares for cash; Krieg sge- 
fangene qegert cinander anstaufden, exchange prisoners ; gegen ih bin id) 
nidts, beside him I am nothing ; ein Mehr vow gwanzig gegen wolf, a 
majority of twenty to tieelve (S.). (4) Approximation ; e. g., gege Ubend, 
toward evening; geget drei Dtonate, about three months. (5) Position 
facing ; e. g., eit Heufter gegen SGiiden, a window facing the south. 

In early modern Ger, gegeit usually took the dat. and this construc- 
tion is met with now and then in the classics ; e. g., ify werdet gegen 
Dev Merge wenig fein, feo in comparison with the multitude (G.). The 
short form geit is common in the Bible and still survives in set phrases; 
e. g., ge Hinntel, toward the shy. 


Gegeniiber, dat., opposite, in face of, in relation to. It generally 
follows its noun and is more often ady. than prep. It is used: (1) Of 
literal position; e. g., der Rirde gegeniiber, or gegeniiber der Kirche, 
opposite the church. (Gegeniiber von, after Fr. vis-a-vis de, also occurs.) 
(2) Of status ; e. g., die Stelling de8 Staates der Kirde gegeniiber, the 
attitude of the state in relation to the church ; dicfer Thatfache gegeniiber 
birt ich) fprach{os, in face of this fact. Tmesis is common in older writers; 
e. g., in der Witftern gegen Moab iiber, in the desert over against Moab. 


Gemaf, dat., according to, in harmony with. Strictly the adj. gemifi 
(§ 260) used adverbially. It usually follows its noun; e. g., der Ytatur 
gemag (or naturgemif{) leben, live according to nature; demgemaf, 
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accordingly. Nowadays often with gen.; e. g., gemaf Shres Sdhreibents, 
according to your letter ; befehlsgemip, according to orders. 

Halb, halben, halber, gen., because of, on account of. Stereotyped 
case-forms of the old noun Halb, side, direction ; always postpositive. 
Examples : fiirftlider Hodjbegriifung halb, in the interest of a princely 
greeting (G.); dicfer Hoffuung Halden, on account of this hope; dev Stue 
dient halber, in the interest of study (Ranke). Now chiefly in compounds; 
meinethalb(en), altershalber, amtshalber, frantheitshalber, etc. 


Ginter, dat. and ace., behind. 

a. With dat. it denotes: (1) Position behind, with verbs of rest; 
e. g., ev ift hinter dem Hauje, behind the house ; hinter dent Verge wohnen, 
live on the other side of the mountain. (2) Concealment; e. g., hinter des 
Lehrers Riicden, behind the teacher's back ; ¢8 ftectt etwas dabhinter, there's 
something behind it. (3) Support; e. g., ev fteht hinter mir als Biirge, 
he stands behind me as security. 

b. With ace. It denotes the goal of motion; e. g., hinters Haus 
geben, go behind the house ; jdjreib’ es dir hinters Ohr, make a note of it. 

Sn, dat. and ace.; with dat., in, with acc., into. 

a. The dat. marks position, in space or time ; ¢. g., in der Stadt 
wohuen, live in the city; im Flufje wate, wade in the river ; it etitent 
Budhe lefeu, read in a book ; ex jtarb im Safre 1800, died in the year 1800. 

Bb. The acc. implies a goal of motion, perception, duration ; e. g., 
int die Stadt gehen, go into the city ; iit den Flr (Hinein) waten, wade 
into the river; in ein Bud jeheu, loole into a book; ev lebte bis ins Sahr 
1800, he lived into the year 1800. Where a goal of motion is implied Ger. 
requires the acc. more strictly than Eng. requires into; e. g., man 
Pflanzt einen Baum tt bie Erde, plants a tree in the ground; ih ftecte die 
Hand in die Tajdje, pul my hand in my pocket. Notice, too, the ace. in 
phrases of extent; ¢. g., 20 Fuh in die Hohe, 20 feet high; wie faun’s 
euch in die Lange freuen? how can you like it for a steady thing (G.) ? 

Snfolge, gen., in consequence of ; = in Golge. 

Snumitten, gen., i” the midst of ; = in dev Mitte. 

Snnerhalb, gen., within, inside of ; of both time and place; @. g., 
iimerbalb des Gdjlofjes, within the castle; tunergalb des Sabres, within 
the year. Common also with dat. 

Senjeits, gen., on that side of, beyond ; jenfeits diefer Berge, beyond 
these mountains. Cf. diesfeits. 

Rrajt, gen., on the strength of, in virtue of} & &, fraft des Berliner 
Vertrages, in virtue of he Berlin treaty. Shortened from i Kraft. 

Langs, gen., along ; €- g-s Langs de8 Fluffes, along the ee Common 
also with dat. An adverbial gen. of faug, with spurious pralant. 
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Raut, gen., according to; e. g., Laut des gefchloffenet Buudes, accord- 
ing to the treaty of alliance. Sometimes with dat. Shortened from nach) 
Laut, according to the purport. 


Mit, dat., with. It denotes: (1) Association, joint activity (friendly 
and hostile); e. g., fomm, geh mit mir, come, go wilh me; mit einent 
Geguer ftreiten, contend with an adversary; mit Gott, with God’s help. 
(2) Concern, often in a very loose sense ; e. g., wie fteht es mit Shrem 
Herzen? how is it with your heart (G.)? was gicbt’3 mit dem Baner 
da? what's the matter with the peasant there (S.)? Hinaus mit ifm! out 
with him! id) bit mit der Gadhe fertig, done with the affair. (8) Con- 
comitancy, in phrases of manner; e. g., mit Medjt, rightly; mit wenig 
Wik, with little wit. (4) Appurtenance ; e. g., Gi mit der eifernen 
Hand, Gotz with the iron hand. (5) Means; e. g., mit einem Meffer 
{djuciden, cut with a knife; mit Genu betriigen, deceive with pleasure. (6) 
Contemporaneousness ; e. g., die Welt wird jdimer mit jedem Tag, 
every day; mit dev Beit, in course of time. 


Mitfamt, dat.; the same as jamt. 


Mittels, mittelft, gen., by means of ; e. g., mittelft ihres Anfehens, by 
means of their prestige. Mittels is an adverbial genitive of Mittel ; mit- 
telft has an excrescent t. 


Mach, dat., after, to, according to. It denotes : (1) Approach, direc- 
tion of motion, with names of places; e. g., nad) Berlin gehen, go to 
Berlin; nad) Haufe cilen, hurry home. The object may be an adverb ; 
e. g., nad) oben, up; nach unten, down. Direction, without the idea of 
arrival, may be expressed by nad)... 303 e g., wir furprein nad) der 
Stadt ju, drove toward the city. (2) The direction of effort, desire, 
attention, ete.; e. g., nad) cinent fdjlagen, strike at one ; nach einem Zicle 
{hichen, shoot ata mari ; nach Kuhn ftreben, strive for glory; fic) nach 
Iauhe fehuen, long for rest. (3) Sequence ; c. g., nad) einem reden, speak 
after one; eins nad) dem andern, one after the other ; nad) turzer Beit, 
after a short time; nad) Life, after dinner. (5) Accordance, often with 
object preceding; e. g., nad) meiner Anfidt, according to my view ; 
allem Wnfojeine acy, according to all appearances ; ic) feune ihn dem 
Namen nad), know him by name; es viedjt nad) Sdhwefel, it smells of (like) 
sulphur. 


Nidhit, dat., close by, next to; e. g., nidhft der Briice, close by the bridge 
(S.). The superlative of nah, used adverbially, 

Meben, dat. and acc., close by, beside. 

a. With dat. it denotes : (1) Simple juxtaposition ; e. g., neben einent 
fiber, sit neat to one; neber dev Thiive [hlajen, sleep by the door. (2) Addi- 
tion or comparison ; e. g., dit follft feine andre Gitter neben miv haben, 
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no other gods beside me; du haft nod) cine Kiugheit weber deter Liebe, 
shrewdness along with your love (S.); uebeu ihm bin id) ein Stitmper, @ 
pungler in comparison with him. 

b. With ace. it follows verbs of motion in the sense of beside, close 
to; e. g., er ftellte fic) neben den Ofen hin, placed himself by the stove (8.); 
er fetste jich neben fie, sat down beside her (G.). But the dat. is not in- 
frequent even after verbs of motion. 


MNebft, dat., along with, together with ; e. g., der Vater nebft feinen beidert 
Siahuen, together with his two sons. From uebeng, an adverbial amplifi- 
cation of neben, with exerescent t. 


Ob, dat., above, over, on account of ; e. g., ob Erbden (archaic), above 
ground, on earth; dex Priefter [prac deu Segen ob dem Paare, pronounced 
the blessing over the pair (Lenau); ob all dem edlen Wein, over, i. e., on 
account of, all the noble wine (U.). Ob is now rare and confined to 
stately diction. It occurs also with gen.; ¢. g., ob de8 feltfaimen Gera- 
tes, on account of the strange implement (S.). 


Opne, ace., without; e.g., ohue guten Grund, without good reason. 
The object may be an inf. with 3u or a clause with da; e.g., bejengt 
nur, ohne viel 31 wiffen, without knowing much(G.); ev fiindigt, one daf 
er 8 weif, sins without knowing it. Formerly common with dat., and 
gen., whence the survivals ohuedem, aside from that, and zrvcifelsohne, 
doubtless. 

Oberhalb, gen., above; e. g., oberhalb bes Dorjes, above the village. 
Also with dat.: obergalb dem Walde, above the forest. 

Samt, dat., together with; e. g., dev Vater famt den Kindern, the father 
together with the children. 

Scit, dat., since, from the time of j eg, feit dem Tebten RKriege, since 
the last war. Formerly also with gen., whence jeit alters, from of old. 
The object may be an adverb or adjective ; e. g., {eit gefteru, since 
yesterday ; feit furjem, recently. 

Sonder, acc., without; obsolete except in a few phrases such as fou 
der Gleidhen, without peer ; fouder Bweifel, doubtless. Formerly used also 
with dat. and gen. 

Srok, gen. or dat., in spite of, in competition with, hence, as well as ; 
e.g., trots aller Vemiihungen, in spite of all efforts; trots dent faledjten 
Wetter, in spite of the bad weather; trots alle dem, for all that ; dDaranf 
perftche wir uns tro einer Nation in der Welt, we understand that as 
well as any nation in the world (L.). Shortened from 3u(m) Troge. 


Tiber, dat. and acc., over, beyond. 
a. With dat, it denotes: (1) Position, with verbs of rest; @. 8-5 iiber 
allen Gipjela tft Muy’, over all tie hill-tops is rest (G.\3 &v wont itber 
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dem Nteere, lives across the sea. (2) Occupation ; e. g., liber einem Guche 
fisen, sit over a book; iiber einem Sejprad) den Bug verjaumen, miss the 
train over (i. e., through being absorbed in) a conversation. 


b. With acc, it denotes: (1) The goal of motion; e. g., er gicfit thm 
ein Glas Wein iiber deu Kopf, pours a glass of wine over his head (G.); 
Samimer iiber die Welt bringen, bring sorrow over the world; tiber cine 
Briicle gehen, go over a bridge. So with nouns that imply crossing ; 
e. g., dev libergang iiber die Donan, the crossing of the Danube. (2) Su- 
periority;e.g., iiber ei Volf hervjden, rule over a peovle ; iiber den Feind 
fiegen, prevail over the enemy. (3) Excess 3 e. g., da8 geht iiber alle BVer- 
munf{t, beyond all reason; iiber alle Vefdreibung jdreclich, terrible beyond 
all description ; iiber zwei Sahre, over two years. But this last may also 
mean two years hence; cf. heute liber act Lage, a week from to-day ; iiber 
Nacht, over niyht. Further: einmal iiber dag andere, time efter time; 
Briefe liber Briefe, letters upon letters. (4) Occasion, theme ; e. g., iiber 
einen Vorfall Laden (weiner, fic) freuen), laugh (weep, rejoice) over an 
occurrence; iiber die Runt fdreiben, write upon art; Uber das Crhabene, 
On the Sublime. So in exclamations: pfui iiber did)! out upon youl 
According to Brandt, iiber eit Buch einfdlafen, to fall asleep over a book, 
implies that the book is dull, while iiber einem Buje einjdjlafen means 
simply to fall asleep while reading. 


Um, ace., about, around. It denotes: (1) Simple position, often 
with following her or herum; e. g., ums Gener fteheu, stand about 
the fire; alle treten wim ihn, come around him(G.) ; wm den Teich (Herum) 
{pajieren, walk round the pond. (2) Approximation; e. g., unt Weihe 
nadjten, about Christmas ; um drei Stunden, about three leagues. In 
giving the time of day, however, mnt denotes exact time ; e. g., und 
Uhr, at 3 o'clock. (3) Concern, solicitude ; e. g., e8 Handelt fic) ums 
Leben, it is @ question of life; um eine Sache fivetten, contend about a 
matter; unt etwas bitten, ask for something. (4) Exchange, offset, price; 
e.g., alles ift euch feif um Gold, purchasable for gold (S.); wnt alles int dex 
Welt, of (for) all things in the world. (5) Degree of difference ; e.g., 
unt einen Zoll gu breit, too wice by an inch; wm ein Haar, by a hair's 
breadth. (6) Loss, deprivation ; e. g., cinen ums Leben bringen, deprive 
one of life. 


Um... wwillen, gen., for the sake of; e.g., um Gottes willen, for 
God's sake ; i. e,, um Gottes Willen, for the will of God. 


Unangefehen, gen., not considering. 
Unbefdadet, gen., without detriment (or prejudice) to. Rarely with dat. 


Ungeadtet, gen., notwithstanding. Formerly not uncommon with 
dat., whence demungead)tet (as well as deffenungeadhtet), nevertheless. 
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Unter, dat. and ace., under, among. 

a. With dat., in constructions of rest, it denotes: (1) Simple nosi- 
tion ; e. g., unter einem Baume fiten, sit under a tree; Gretden unter 
vielem Golfe, amony many people (G.). So, too, as the equivalent of a 
partitive gen.; e. g., viele unter den Soldaten, many among the soldiers. 
(2) Status, with reference to superior authority, governing conditions, 
ete. ; €. g., Iter einem Offizier dienen, ser’ e under an officer ; unter Dru 
feufzen, groan under oppression ; witer folder Uinftanden, under such cir- 
cumstances ; eit Buch unter der Prefje, a book in press. (3) Contempo- 
raneousness, concomitancy ; e. g., unter der Regierung Karls, under the 
reign of Karl; unter dem Donner der KRanouen vorviicen, advance amid 
the roar of cannon. 

b. With ace. it denotes the goal of motion; e. g., etwas unter den 
Tijh werfen, throw something under the table; id) fom’ gar Wwentg miter 
Leute, I go little among people (G.). 

Unterhalb, gen., below; e. g., unterhalb de8 Dorfes, below the village. 
Sometimes with dat. 

Permittelft, gen., by means of. The same as mittelft. 

Bermoige, geu., in virtue of, by dint of; & g., vermige jeines Fleifes, 
by dint of his industry. 

Bon, dat., from, of. As we have seen (§ 247), von and the dat. may 
take the place of the gen. in nearly all the latter’s uses. Aside from 
this it denotes: (1) The starting-point; e. g., von Berlin nad) Leipzig 
fahren, travel from Berlin to Leipzig ; vou mim an, from now on. (2) Res- 
idence, origin; e. g., der Kaufmann von Venedig, the merchant of 
Venice ; Rudolf von Habsburg, Rudolf of Habsburg. Hence, in modern 
times, as a mere sign of nobility; e. g., Fiirft von Bismard, Prince von 
Bismarck. (3) Agency, with passive verbs ; €. g., Amerifa wurde vow 
Columbus entdedt, was discovered by Columbus. (4) Source ; e. g., von 
allen Seiten, from ail sides ; vou der Luft leben, live on air; von went 
haben Sie das? from whom have you that? das ift nicht gut pon dir, 
not kind of you; vou Geburt ein Deutfdher, a German by birth ; naff} vom 
Regen, wet with rain. (5) Separation, release 5 Cra; das Gute vom 
Seledhten unterjdeiden, distinguish the good from the bad; fret pou Stolz, 
free from pride ; voit dev Arbeit ruben, rest from toil. (6) caeai e By 
von der Politif redeu, talk of politics ; die Lehre vom Bufall, the doctrine 
of chance. (7) Specification ; ¢. g., ein Mann von vierzig Sahven, a man 
of forty; ein Engel vou einem Weibe, an angel of a woman. 


Bor, dat. and acc., before. 

a. With dat. it denotes : (1) Position in place or time ; ©. g., var dem 
Spiegel ftehen, stand before the mirror; vor 3 Uhr, before ace 0 sae 
vor einem Monat, a month ago; vor Chriftus, B.C: ca) Caen mostly 
with words of emotion; e. g., vor §reude weinen, weep for joy ; Hurdt 
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vor dent Tode, fear of death. (3) Precedence ; e. g., vor allen Dingen, 
before all things; vor einem den BVorrang haben, take precedence of one. 
(4) Exposure, security ; e. g., einen vor dev Ralte fAjiiben, protect one from 
the cold; fidjer vor dein Feinde, safe from the enemy ; vov dix hab’ ich feine 
Geheimniffe, [have no secrets from you. 

b. With acc. it denotes the goal of motion; e.g., vor den Spiegel 
treten, step before the mirror ; fich vor dei Ropy jAieReu, shoot one’s self in 
the head ; vor einen Baim remnen, run into a tree (G). 

Wahrend, gen., during; e. g., waihrend des AWheuds, during the evening. 
The pple. of waren, endure; wihrendes Tages, while the day endures 
(§ 251, 1), became wafhrend des Tages. Sometimes with dat. 

Wegen, gen., on account of ; e. g., wegen des Wetters, on account of 
the weather. Often postpositive, e.g., der Gejchajte wegen, because of 
business. Sometimes with dat. 

Wider, acc., against (but not in a physical sense); e. g., wider das 
Recht, contrary to law. 

Su, dat., to, at, for. It denotes: (1) The direction of motion or 
effort, usually with the idea of arrival; e.g., fomm du nur oft 3u mir 
Heriiber, come over to my house (G.); fie fang 31 ihm, fie jprad) 3u ihm, she 
sang to him, she spoke to him(G.) ; 3u Bett gehen, go to bed; zur Kirdye 
gehen, go to church; 3u Grunde gehen, go to ruin; 3u Boden fallen, fall 
to the ground; von Ort ju Ort, from place to place; von Zeit zu Zeit, 
from time to time. Observe that 31 is not used after verbs of motion 
before names of towns ; e. g., fo go to Berlin is nad) Berlin gehen, Some- 
times postpositive (with or without preceding nad)) in the sense of 
toward; e. g., (nad)) der Strafe zu, toward the street. (2) Position in 
space or time, with verbs of rest; e.g., 3 DHaufe, at home; 3u Weih- 
nadjten, at Christmas ; tim Rathaus zu Bremen, in the town-hall at Bremen. 
(But with names of towns in is more usual.) So, too, of the seat of 
feeling, e. g., e8 ift mir wohl 3u Mute, comfortable in mind. Observe 
the idiomatic use of 31 with particles of motion ; e. g., zur Chitr hine 
aus, outof (i. e., out at, by way of) the door. (3) Purpose, destination, 
resultant status ; 6. g., Waffer gum Trinfen, water for drinking ; 30m 
Veifpiel, for example ; zu meiner grofen Freude, to my great delight; das 
ift nidjt zum Laden, not for laughter, no laughing-matter ; zunt Entzitcert ! 
charming ! 3 nidjte werden, come to naught ; 31 Tode dirgern, vee to death ; 
eine jur Fra nehmen, take one to wife. (4) Manner, rate, degree ; €. g., 
gu Fup, on foot ; 3u Waffer, by water ; zn Deutjdh, in German; 3 drei 
Mart das Stitc, at three marks a piece ; 3 Dunderten, by hundreds ; zum 
Teil, in part. (5) Excess, addition ; e. g., Dau, gubdent, besides. 

Sujolge, gen., in consequence of. 

Suider, dat., against; e. g., das Glite war ms gurmider, against us. 


Bwifden, dat. and acc., between. The dat. follows verbs of rest, the 
ace. verbs of motion, 
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378. Classification of Conjunctions. Conjunctions con- 
nect the members of compound or complex sentences (cf. 
§ 410). Those that connect sentences of equal syntactical 
rank are called ‘co-ordinating’ conjunctions, while those 
that introduce dependent clauses are called ‘subordinat- 
ing.’ The former class may be subdivided, with reference 
to their influence on the word-order, into general connect- 
ives and adyerbial conjunctions. 


1. Conjunctions are mainly of adverbial origin, and are not always 
easily distinguishable from adverbs. The guiding principle is that an 
adverb modifies a single word, usually the verb, of its clause, while a 
conjunction limits the clause itself, showing its logical relation to what 
precedes or follows. But a considerable number of adverbs (see 
below, § 380, 1) may perform either function, or both at the same time. 


379. The General Connectives aber, allein, jondern, denn, 
oder and und do not affect the word-order ; e. g., aber die 
Sonne duldet fein Weiftes, but the sun endures nothing white 
(G.) ; denn er war unfer, for he was ours (G.) ; Weirb, mad’ 
Plas, oder mein Roh geht itber dic) hinweg, woman, give way, 
or my horse will run over you (5.). 


{. Of the three words for but, allein and aber are used without 
appreciable difference of meaning, but a (fein always begins its clause, 
whereas aber may come after one or more words, being then equivalent 
to however ; e. g., icy aber blieb mit funimervoller Geele, 1 however re- 
mained with sorrouful soul (S.). Gonderit is used only after a negative, 
and introduces a contrast which excludes or contradicts what goes 
before; e. g., das ift fein Grund, fondern nur eit Boriwaud, that is no 
reason, but only a pretext; ev fam uidjt, joudern cr blieb rubig zu Daufe, 
he did not come, but remained quietly at home. But if the second pro- 
position does not exclude the first, aber is used even after a negative ; 
e. g., ev fam nicft, aber er lich nicht ohne Grimd ju Danie, he did not 
come, but he had reason for remaining at home. Gonbdern is especially 
common in the correlative phrase nicht allein (or nicht nur) . . . fomberit 


auch, not only . . « but also. 
and is thus easily distinguish- 


2. Denn, for, always begins its clause 
which never stands first. 


able from the inferential Deum, then (§ 380), 
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3. Oder, or, is often preceded by a correlative entiweder, either; e.g., 
entiweder ify fent mic) nicjt, oder ihr feid fehr boshaft, either you do not 
know me, or you are very malicious (G.). Cntweder sometimes causes 
inversion, oder veryrarely. Oder is often followed by a pleonastic and 
untranslatable aber; e. g., ic) will entwebder ftegen, oder aber fterben, 
I will conquer or die (Gr.). 


4. The use of und corresponds closely to that of and. Note, how- 
ever, the frequent employment of inversion after 1d, with resumption 
of the subject by means of a pronoun, usually derjelbe; e. g., die Bor- 
ftellurng beginnt ant feds Uhr, und wird diefelbe mungefahy dret Stunden 
danern, the performance begins at 6 o'clock and will last about three hours. 
This usage is characteristic of the commercial and official styles. 


a. By the ellipsis of the verb really connected with what precedes 
11d) sometimes acquires concessive force ; e. g., Du imufit, und foftet’ es 
nein Leben, thou must and should it cost (i. e., though it should cost) my 


life (G.). 


380. The Adverbial Conjunctions are adverbs so far as 
they modify a particular word of the clause in which they 
stand, but conjunctions in that they show the logical rela- 
tion of the clause itself to what precedes or follows. As 
conjunctions they are apt to begin the clause, in which 
case they cause inversion ; but they may also follow the 
verb like any other adverb; e. g., zwar ift e8 leicht, doch ift 
das Leichte fcpwer, to be sure it is easy, but the easy is hard (G.); 
Du magft zwar reden, du Haft dod) unvedt, you may talk, to be 
sure, but you are wrong. 

1. It would be impossible to draw up a complete list of the adverbial 
conjunctions, because they can not be distinguished sharply from other 
adverbs. Nor is it easy to classify them according to their meaning. 
Roughly speaking they are either additive (akin in meaning to also, 
moreover), adversative (meaning but, yet, on the other hand, else, rather), 
temporal (such as soon, now, then, thereupon, firstly), partitive (like 
partly . . . partly, now. . . again), consecutive (like hence, therefore, 


accordingly, so), or they express assurance, doubt, probability, ete. 
Some of the more common are as follows : 


allerdings, to be sure. Dagegen, on the contrary. 
aljo, so, then. damals, at that time. 
aundrerjetts, on the other hand. Damnit, therewith. 

auc), also, too. Dart, then. 


bald... bald, now... again. Darauf, thereupon. 
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darum, therefore. 
dazu, besides. 
denttad), accordingly. 
denn, then. 

denuod, however. 
deshalb, therefore. 
deSgleidjen, likewise. 


deffemmgeadjtet, notwithstanding. 


Deswegen, therefore. 
doch, but, yet, surely 
ebenjo, likevwise. 
endlich, finally. 

erftens, firstly. 

freilich, to be sure. 
gleicdhfalls, likerise. 
gleidjwohl, nevertheless. 
halo... halb, half... half. 
ja, indeed, of course. 
jedoch, nevertheless. 
nadhber, afterwards. 
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naimlid, namely, to explain. 
natiirlich, of course. 

nod, yet, still. 

NUM, Now. 

fo, so. 

jogar, even. 

fogletch, directly. 

fonft, else, formerly. 
teil... teil’, partly .. . partly. 
troBdemt, nevertheless. 
iiberdies, besides. 

librigens, moreover. 
vielleicht, perhaps. 
vielmebr, rather. 

wohl, perhaps, I presume. 
3udemt, besides. 

guterft, first. 

zuletst, last. 

gundd{t, neat. 

zwar, to be sure. 


a. Some of the above words, notably aud, dod, erftens, nimtic, 
often fail to cause inversion ; e. g., aud) das ift falfd), that too is false ; 
du fceinft bedenflich, doch du fheinit vergniigt, you seem pensive, yet you 
seem happy (G.). Any word loses its power to cause inversion, when 
it is set off by a comma; e. g., mum, wir fehen einanbder wieder, well, 
we'll see each other again (G.). This is often the case with the ordinal 


adverbs, erjtens, zweitens, feruer, eutd{id), ete. 


b. Auch generally stands just before (with weak stress), or just after 
(with strong stress), the word to be made prominent; e. g., aud) id) 
or id) aud, bin Didjter, I too (as well as others) am a poet ; id) bin aud) 
Didter, or Didteranud, lama poet too (as well as an orator). ‘The 
former idea can also be expressed : id) bin au d) Didjter. 


ce. Dod is primarily adversative, = but, yet, but its adversative force 
is often directed against an imaginary doubt, denial, opposition, or 
hesitation, so that it becomes merely a particle of emphasis, = really, 
surely, I declare; e. g., da ift bod) unerhirt, that is really unheard of ; 
treten Sie doch herein, come in, won't you ? hire dod), do hear. So in 
combination with ja or wohl; e. g-, put bift ja doch Der Herr, thou art 
surely the Lord; Sie find dod) wohl nidt franf, you are not sick, T hope. 
It quite regularly follows a verb put first for emphasis ; e. ., glaub’ 
ich doch, Ido believe ; hab’ id) den Markt und die Strafer doch nie fo etn 
fam gejeben, J never did see, etc. (Gr 
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d. Saas additive particle, — indeed, in fact, need not cause inversion; 
e. g., fegte fic) gu thm, ja man diirfte beinal’ fagen, auf ihn, sat down by 
him, indeed one might almost say, upon him (G.). More often ja follows 
the verb with the sense of course, you know; e. g., ic) tadle ifn nidt, 
ev ift ja nur ein Rind, I do not blame him, he is only a child, you know; 
Sie wiffen ja, you know, of course. 


e. Nod) may have additive or temporal force ; e. g., ifr feid nod) ziem- 
lich wohlgebaut, you are besides pretty well built (G.); das ift nod jdylim- 
mer, that is still worse. As temporal particle it means yet, still, up to ; 
e. g., nod) iff e8 Zeit, there is still time; nod) vor furzem, wntil lately, quite 
lately ; das fehlte noch, that was yet lacking, that caps the climax j ev fant 
nod) lange leben, he may yet live long. 


Jf. Nun differs from jest in that the latter only denotes present time 
as such, while mm implies a relation to what precedes ; e. g., ich bin 
jebt befdhaftigt, Tam busy now, but mut traf es fich, now it happened (as 
part of a narrative) ; mut dantet alle Gott, now all thank God (in view of 
his favor). 


g. Wohl is sometimes concessive ; e. g., woh! hat er Geld, aber er hat 
wenig Verftand, he has money, to be sure, but he has little sense. Most 
often, however, it expresses a lack of perfect assurance, being a sort of 
verbal interrogation-point to be translated by perhaps, probably, pos- 
sibly, I presume, I should say, ete.; e. g., dit Haft wohf redjt, you are prob- 
ably right ; e8 waren ifver wohl zwan3ig, there were twenty of them, I should 
think ; wie {pat ift es wohl? how late is it, I wonder ? The English well 
at the beginning of the sentence is usually given by mut, not by wohl; 
€. g., mut, wie gehts ? well, how goes it? Cf. § 372, 1, 


h. Go is often used to resume the adverbial force of a preceding 
clause, especially a conditional clause ; e. S-, Wert ic) das gewuft bitte, 
fo wire id) nicht gefommen, if Thad known that, I should not have come ; 
wd forumt er aud), fo ift’s ein Gauch, and even of he comes, it is a fool 
(G.). The use of this fo is to make the inversion easier, It should not 
be translated. 


381. The Subordinating Conjunctions introduce depend- 
ent clauses which sustain to some word in the main clause 
the relation of adverb, adjective or noun. They require 
that the inflected verb stand at the end. 


1. Exceptions to the rule of order are not uncommon, Especially is 
a prepositional phrase often placed after the verb ; e. g., und al’ id 
fam ins heimatliche Thal, when I came into my native valley (S.). Cf. 
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also § 194. The most important of the subordinating conjunctions are 
as follows : 


al8, as, when, than imvieweit, how far. fowie, as, just as. 
als ob, as if. je + adv. or adj., wann, when. 

al8 wenn, as if, the—. weil, because. 
bevor, before. je nadjdem, accord- wenn, if, when. 

bis, until. ing as. wenn aud), though. 
da, as, since. nadjdem, after. weungleic), though. 
damit, so that. ob, whether. wihrend, while. 
day, that. obgleid), though. wie, how, as. 
dieweil, because objdjon, though. wo, where. 

ehe, before. obwobl, though. wo-+ prep., or part- 
falls, in case. feit(dDem), since. icle. 

indem, while. fo, if. wofern, so far as, if. 
indes (-deffen), while. jo-+-ady. or adj 3umal (da), especi- 
imwiefern, how far. as— as. ally as. 


a, U8 translates Eng. when after a pret.; e. g., als ic) nod) etn Knab 
war, when Iwas still a boy (G.). It may also be=as before a historical 
pres.; e. g., al3 id) das Vorgemad) durdgehe, as I go through the anteroom 
(S.). After other tenses when is given by wenn, which see. {3 is the 
proper conjunction to be used after a comparative ; e. g., e8 tft {alim- 
mer, al8 id) anfangs vermutete, it is worse than I at first supposed ; id) 
bin alter als du, I am older than you. So, too, after the positive degree 
preceded by fo; ¢. g., e8 ift nidjt fo jlimm, als du meinft, not so bad as 
you think; id) bin gerade fo alt als du, exactly as old as you. In both 
these cases, however, and especially after the positive degree, it is very 
common to substitute wie for alg. The usage is colloquial, but found 
abundantly in the best writers. Dennis now little used after a com- 
parative, except to avoid an awkward repetition of al8; e. g-, Sdiller 
war groper als Didter deun als Philofoph, greater as poet than as philos- 
opher. Als wie, for als, is colloquial, but common in the classics. 


b. Da with pret. may denote simple time, like af8; e. g., da ihr nod) 
die [chine Welt regiertet, when you still ruled (S.). So, too, to define Zeit; 
e. g., die Zeiten, da th nod) felbft im Werden war, the times when (G.). 
More often, however, itis causal ; . ., ba dit, o Herr, dich einmal wieder 
nabjt, since thou dost again draw near (G.). Somewhat rare is the sense 
of though; e. g., da fic) mein Vater nit leidt eine Ausgabe erlanbte, fo 
war er dagegen nidjt farg, though my father did not lilce to spend money, 
still he was not niggardly (G.) ; werd’ ct Fiirftentnedjt, da du ein Selbft- 
herr fein faunft, become a vassal, where (though) you may be @ sovereign 
(S.). 

e. Damit denotes purpose, not result, and is usually followed by the 
subjunctive ; e. g., das jag’ id) end, damit ir’s wiffet, T tell you this that 
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you may know it (S.). Wuf dak,—=in order that, is common in early 
modern Ger., but is now archaic ; e. g., ere Bater md Mutter, auf dak 
eS Div wohl gehe, honor thy father and mother in order that, ete. (Lu.). 


d. Daf} may denote purpose or result ; e. g., alle Bliiter miiffen ver- 
geben, dap Fviidjte beglitden, blossoms must fade that fruits may bless (G.). 
But for this dafj modern prose prefers damit, Denoting result daf is 
apt to be preceded by fo, auf foldje Weife, dDergeftalt ; e. g., er fpridjt fo 
leife, da} man nicht verfteht, he speaks so low that one does not understand. 
After ju... alg, in result-clauses, the subjunctive is usual; e. g., er 
[pridht gu Leife, als da man iht verftehen finute, he speaks too low for one 
to be able to understand him. — Most often daf} introduces a substantive 
or adjective clause ; e. g., id) glaube, dal ev foutmen wird, ZT believe that 
he will come ; meine Sehanptung, Daf} eS faljd) ift, my assertion that it is 
false. The subjunctive in an object-clause is due to the nature of the 
thought (§ 360), not to any governing power of da; e. g., wer dadjte, 
da} dic Sache fo ftiinde ? who thought that the affair stood thus ? ev meinte, 
Daf} e8 gut fpat fei, he thought that it was too late. — After verbs of saying, 
thinking, ete., da} may be omitted, the order becoming normal; e. g., 
id) glaube, er wird fommen, I believe he will come (instead of daf} er 
fommen wird); er fagte, c8 ware alles voriiber, he said that all was over. 
—A clause with baf may define a noun of time ; e. g., e8 find drei 
Sabre, dag ich hier wobhne, it ts three years that I have been living here ; in 
dev Zeit, dag ic) bei ihm war, in the time that I was with, him. — A dap- 
clause may depend on the preposition aufer or ohne; e. g., ev gleidt 
feinem Bruder, auger da er blare Yigen hat, except that he has blue eyes ; 
er fam niemals, one da er ein Gejdent bradjte, without bringing a pres- 
ent. — Notice finally the idiom : daR ic) nicht wiifte, not that I know of. 

e. Sudem denotes contemporaneousness, often with the subaudition 
of cause. Usually it is best translated by a verbal in ing, or else by a 
participial construction ; e, 8» flivdte dic) nicht,’ jagte Wilhelm, indem 
ev anf fie logging, ‘do not be afrad,’ said Wilhelm, advancing toward her 
(G.); indent er dew Blan gu frit) verriet, verdarb er die gauze Sache, by 
betraying the plan too soon, he ruined the whole cause. 


f. Je-+adv. or adj. introduces ‘proportional’ clauses, and is usually 
followed by (11m) defto, less often by je, with inversion ; e, g., je weniger 
eine Hand verridjtet, defto 3arter ift ihr GSefiihl, the less a hand does, the 
more delicate is its feeling (‘the hand of little employment hath the dain- 
tier sense,’ Hamlet) ; je mehr ihr lernt, je mehr Dergeft ihr, the more you 
learn the more you forget (ivi) 

g. Obgleid), objdyon, obwobl often undergo tmesis ; e, g., ob fic) gleich 
auf Deutfd) nichts reimet, though nothing rhymes with ‘deutsch,’ (G.). 

h. So -+-adv. appears in fobald, as soon as ; jofern, as far as, folang, 
as long as; foviel, joweit, as far as. These words are sometimes, but 
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not now usually, followed by al8; e. g., jolang’ cr auf der Erde lebt, as 
long as he lives on earth (G.). A concessive fo, = however, may precede 
almost any adj. or ady., with dependent order ; e. g., evfiill’ dein Her} 
davon, jo gro es ijt, fill thy heart with it, great as it is. But usually there 
is a following aud) ; e. g., fo fdjnell er auch lief, however fast he ran. 

i. Waunis now always interrogative, direct or indirect 5 Gs ey) WWCLITIE 
fomumt er? whenis he coming? id) wei nicht, warn er fommt. 

j- Weil is now usually causal, as in er ift dir neidifd, weil du gliid- 
{id) wobhnit, he is envious of you because you live happily (S.). But in the 
classics, and even now in poetry, it is often found in its earlier tem- 
poral sense of while; e. g., freut euch, weil der Frithling wihret, rejoice 
while spring lasts (Voss). 

k. Weun may have conditional or purely temporal meaning. The 
pret. after the temporal iwenn implies repeated or customary action ; 
e.g., an euch mur dadht’ ich, wernt ich jam und fdrieb, I thought only of you 
when(ever) I mused and wrole (G.). Als ic) faun und fdrieb would refer 
to one occasion. Wenn represents Eng. when before a pres. or a fut. 
tense; e. g., wir fommten wieder, wen der Rucud rujft, when the cuckoo 
calls. The conditional went may be followed by any tense. 

1. Wie as temporal conjunction denotes immediate sequence ; e. g., 
und wie er erwadyet, in feliger Luft, as he awakens, on awakening; wie er 
Dag hirte, ging er fort, on hearing that. It thus differs from als and 
indem, which imply contemporaneousness. More often wie denotes 
manner, = how or as; e. g., id) wei uidjt, wie er lebt, I know not how 
he lives ; wir fpradjen vom Geemann, und wie cr lebt, of the sailor and 
his way of living ; ¢8 ift, wie id) dir fagte, it is as I told you. A clause 
with wie may define a noun of manner; e. g., die Urt, wie er lebt, his 
way of living. On the very common, but faulty use of wie for alg in 
comparisons (id) bin alter wie du, ic) bin nidjt fo aft wie dit) see above 
under alg. 

m. Observe that want, wie, wo and its compounds may be used as 
direct interrogatives, with the order as in Eng.; it is only when used 
indirectly in dependent sentences that they require the dependent 
order ; e. g., wo ift er? wan wird er fomunen 2 where is he? when will 
he come? ich weif} nidjt, wan er fommen wird, Ido not know when he 
will come. The prepositional compounds of wo, woralf, wovant, ete., 
usually have relative force, but some of them serve also a8 indirect 
interrogatives ; e. g., die Frage, wovon die Rede ift, the question under 
discussion; id) weif} nidjt, wovor die Rede ift, T do not know what the ques- 
tion under discussion is. The particle aud) (less often muy or mimmer) 
placed after an indirect ann, wie or Wo, gives the force of Eng. ener 
e. g., eit heiliger Wille Lebt, wie and) der menfdhliche wante, a holy will 
lives, however the human will may waver (S.); wie das and) fei mag, 


however that may be. 
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382. Nature of the Interjection. The interjection does 
not form an integral part of the sentence, but is a sentence 
by itself, i.e, an independent expression of feeling or 
will. 


1. Some interjections are used only as such, either alone or in con- 
nection with some other part of speech ; e. g., acd)! ah! ach, Gott! ah, 
God! dear me! pjt! hush! These may be eailed the interjections 
proper. 

2. Others are nouns, adjectives, adverbs, verbs, phrases ; e. g.. Heil! 
hail! \errlich! splendid! umn! well! fieh! look! Gottlob! God be 
praised! Here belong all sorts of oaths, adjurations and by-words. 

3. Others are calls to animals, imitations of sounds, refrains used in 
singing; e.g., Hift! haw! wai! bow-wow!s mia! mew! piff! bang! 
juchbeija! heija! he! hurrah! heigho! hoho! 


4. While the interjection has no proper case-goyerning power and 
is usually followed by the nom., or by a prepositional phrase, it may 
be associated with a gen., dat. or ace. See $$ 255, 261, 1, a, 267, 3. 


383. List of Interjections. 


The interjections and interjectional phrases that fall under 2 and 3 
in the above classification are too numerous to mention. The follow- 
ing list comprises only those of class 1, and of these only some of the 
more important. Such are: 


adj! ah! O! alas! Hallo! hello! hui! whiz! 

ah! ah! ena ort Hurra! hurrah ! 

aha! aha! Heda! ho there / judjhe! heigho! 

au! O/ heija! heigho J na! indeed! well now! 
bal ! bah! Hent! hm! hm! o! oh! OF oh! 

ef)! eh! ho! ho! oho! oho! 

ci! ohol hobo! hoho! pfut! pooh! fie! 

Ha! hal Holla! hello ! pit! pst! hush! 

haha! haha! hit! whew! uff! ugh f 


1. Itis usual to classify interjections according to the nature of the 
feeling they denote, but with some of the most common the meaning 
depends largely on the connection, the tone in which they are uttered, 
the accompanying gesture, ete. Thus ad) most often expresses pain or 
regret, but it may denote surprise, or even delight. — ©, of, are often 
simply particles of address. — Bah, pfui, uff, express annoyance or 
disgust. — Se, Heda, ho, Hallo, are used in attracting attention, — Jtq is 
deprecatory, a sort of verbal shrug of the shoulders. 
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384. Of Derivation in General. Words are derived from 
roots, usually with the aid of prefixes and suffixes. Thus, 
looking at the noun Geburt, birth, we find that the prefix 
ge and the suffix t form a part of numerous other nouns, 
as well as this one, and have a meaning of their own. They 
are therefore called formative elements. The root is 
what remains when all such elements have been removed. 


1. From a modern point of view it would seem, then, that the root 
of Geburt is the syllable bur. But Geburt comes from gebiren, earlier 
gebereu, which, with its pret. gebar, and its pple. geboren, shows us 
the same root in the forms ber, bar, bor. This internal vowel-change, 
called, as we haye seen, ‘ablaut,’ plays an important part in deriva- 
tion. 

2. The primary factors in derivation are, then, (1) the 
radical syllable with its possibilities of ablaut, (2) prefixes, 
and (3) suffixes. A root must always be present, though 
its exact meaning is not always determinable. Of the 
formative elements, suffixes play a much more important 
part than prefixes. Some suffixes, e. g., heit in Freiheit, and 
tum in Srrtum, were once independent words ; in the case 
of others no such origin is traceable. A suffix may cause 
umlaut, which thus enters as a secondary factor into 
derivation; e. g., Frau, Fraiulein. 

3. Finally, two or more words, each formed in the 
manner above described, may combine into a compound ; 
e. g., Geburtstag, birth-day. 

4, Remark. The etymology of German words can not be thoroughly 
studied without a knowledge of the older Germanic dialects and of 
comparative Indo-European Philology (Appendix If). The following 
treatment of derivation, which does not presuppose such knowledge, 
must of necessity, therefore, be somewhat superficial. 


THE DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 


385. Nouns of Obscure Derivation. There are many 
nouns the derivation of which is obseure, either because 
there is no related verb which shows the root, or because 
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the suffix, if there is one, has no definable meaning which 
enables us to associate the word with others of like ending. 
Such are, e. g., Tag, day; Feder, feather; Haus, house ; 
Bujen, bosom ; Waffer, water. 

1. Such nouns must count, for the student of modern German, as 
primitive words, though many of them can be explained by the help 
of comparative philology, Thus Sag probably comes from a root 
meaning to burn: the ‘day’ was the warm part of the four-and-twenty 
hours. Again §eder comes from a root meaning io fly, plus an instru- 
mental suffix : it meant means of flying. But the syllable ¥ed is mean 
ingless in modern German, as is also the suffix er applied to it, though 
there are other words in abundance in which er has a definable mean 
ing ; e. g., Halter, holder, from the root of halten, hold. Hence we may 
call Feder a primitive word, and Halter a derivative, though both are in 
reality derivatives. 


386. Derivation by Ablaut. Many nouns are derived 
from strong verbal roots without the aid of a suffix. The 
root may appear as in the infinitive of the verb, or in some 
other ablaut-variation ; e. g., Fall, fall, from fallen ; Bip, 
bite, from beigen ; Sdhup, shot, from fdjiefen ; Boll, toll, from 
3ihlen, The great mass of such derivatives are masculine 


(cf. § 234, 1, a.). 


387. Derivation by Suffix. The great majority of nouns 
are formed by the aid of a suffix. Some of the suffixes 
are applied to a verbal root (usually, but not always, in 
the form shown by the infinitive), others to a verbal stem 
or to the stem of a noun or adjective. The following 
alphabetical list contains those which are most important, 
i, e., those which are now felt, more or less distinctly, as 
suffixes, and form derivatives that have a definite and 
easily discernible relation to the primitive base. Those 
suffixes that contain a front vowel (e, t) are apt to cause 
umlaut, but there are many exceptions. 


1. hen and fein, the former cognate with kin in lambkin, are ap- 
plied to nouns to form diminutives ; &. g., Baaundjen, little tree ; Mistein, 
little rose. Often there is an implication of familiarity or endearment ; 
e. g., Melitterdjen, litte mother, mama; Siisdhen, Susie. Both suffixes 


cause umlaut. Of the two the North German en is the living suffix 
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and prevails in the language of every-day life, while the South German 
lein is more literary ; ef. Hisden and Roslein, Bliimaden and Bliimlein. 
In a few cases there is astereotyped difference of meaning ; e. g., praue 
lein, young lady, Miss, but Fraiuden, little wife. 


2. De, attached to verbal roots, denotes the thing done, or a concrete 
manifestation of the action; e. g., Biirde, burden, from -biren, bear ; 
preude, joy, from freuen, rejoice; Gemialde, painting, from malen, paint ; 
Geliibde, vow. from geloben, vow; Rierde, ornament, from 3ieren, adorn. 


3. & is avery common suffix: (1) Attached to verbal roots it forms 
a multitude of feminines, which denote the action or its concrete effect, 
less oft n that which performs the action; e. g., lige, falsehood, from 
lagen, lie; Lage, situation, from liegen, lie; Gabe, gift, from geben; 
Sprache, language, from fpredjen; liege, Ay, from fliegen; Sdjlange, 
serpent, from jd)lingen, wind. A few masculines denote persons ; e. g., 
Bote, messenger, from bieten, bid. (2) Attached to adjectives (always 
with umlaut, if possible), it forms abstracts; e.g., Gripe, greatness, 
from gro; Yduge, length, from lang ; Sitrze, brevity, from fur}. 


4. Gi’, erei’. Gi is of foreign origin, Lat. ia, Fr. ie, and is always 
accented. It is appended both to nominal and to verbal stems to form 
nouns of action and of place; e. g., Deudelei, hypocrisy, from hendyeln, 
feign; Ubtei, abbey, from Abt, abbot. As it was often used after er, the 
suffix came to be felt as erei, and the latter is now much more common 
than the simple ei. Grei forms nouns of action, as Yialeret, painting, 
from malen; of place, as Bacerei, bakery, from baden ; of condition, 
as Sflaverei, slavery, from Sflave ; rarely also collectives, as Qeiteret, 
cavalry, from Weiter. It often implies contempt, as in Sypielerei, Kine 
~perei, child's play ; Suvijteret, pettifoggery, from Suvift. 

5. GI, applied to verbal roots, denotes the instrument; e. g., Biigel, 
rein, from 3iehen, draw; Ringel, bell, from flingen, ring ; Hebel, lever, 
from heben, lift. In South-German dialect e{ forms diminutives and 
familiar nick-names; e. g., Mtddel, girl, instead of Madden; Geppel, 
nick-name of Sojeph. 

Gr, applied to verbal roots denotes the agent ; e. g., 
Seber, seer, from fehen; Sager, hunter, from jagen. It may also denote 
the instrument; e. g., Sdjlager, sword, from jalagen; Bohrer, gimlet, 
from bohren. Attached to noun-stems it denotes a resident or a func- 
tionary ; e. g., Viirger, citizen, from Burg, castle; Berliner, resident of 
Berlin; Bogler, fovler, from Bogel; Gartner, gardener, from arte. 
The use of the suffix er after nouns in e{ and en (as in the last two 
examples) gave rise to the two new suffixes fer and mer, which were then 
appended to nouns not ending in ef or en; @s Riinftler, artist, from 


Kaunft, art; Kellner, waiter, from Keller, cellar. 


6. Gr, ler, er. 
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7. Heit, feit. Heit, cognate with hood, in falsehood, and head in the 
archaic drowsihead, = drowsiness, was once an independent word, mean- 
ing manner, person. It forms abstracts from adjectives, and collectives 
from nouns; e. g., Freiheit, freedom, from frei ; Schinheit, beauty, from 
jchin; Meenjcdhheit, mankind, from Neenjd); Chriftenheit, Christendom, 

‘from Chvift. As appended to adjectives in ig, it took, by phonetic dis- 

similation, the form frit ; e. g., Seligheit, blessedness, from jeliq, became 
Seligteit. The new suflix feit was then appended regularly to adjec- 
tives in ig, bav and fam; e. g., Freudigfeit, joyfulness, from frendig ; 
Hruchtbarkeit, fruitfulness, from fruchtbar; Langfameeit, slowness, from 
fangjam. 


8. Jt forms from verbal roots a few nouns that denote the col- 
lective result of the action; e. g., Rebhridt, sweepings, from febhren, 
sweep; Spiilidjt, washings, from jpiiler. 


9. Sn, cognate with en in vixen, earlier fywen, i. e., she-fox, forms 
feminines that correspond to masculines; e. g., Qéwwin, lioness ; Rini- 
gin, queen; *itrftin, princess. 


10. Ling, cognate with ling, in sapling, youngling, is attached to adjec- 
tives, to denote one who possesses or exemplifies the quality ; e. g., 
Hremdling, stranger, from fremd; Diingling, young man, from jung ; 
Gvftling, firstling. Applied to nouns it denotes connection, origin ; 
e. g., Ddfliug, courtier, from Hof; Sprifling, scion, from Sprof. 
Applied to verbal roots it denotes the agent or the object ; e. g., Ub- 
forming, descendant, from abfonmen;: Hudling, foundling, from finden, 
In several words its meaning is uncertain and not distinetly felt ; e. g., 
Sperling, sparrow (cf. Eng. starling) ; writhling, Spring, from friih ; 
Sdpinetterling, butterfly. 


11. Mig, earlier spelling nif, wf, cognate with ness in goodness, is 
applied to adjectives to denote a concrete manifestation of the quality ; 
e. g., Wildnis, wilderness, from wild; Faulnis, rottenness, from faut, 
Attached to verbal roots it denotes the action, its concrete effect, or the 
place where it is performed; e. g., Senntnis, the act of knowing, or 
knowledge, from fennen ; QVetriibuis, affliction, from betriiber ; Gefang- 
nis, prison, from fangelt. 


12. Sal, attached to verbal roots, denotes the thing done or a 
concrete manifestation of the action ; e. g., Schidjal, fate, from jchicfen, 
send; Zriibjat, trouble, from tritben 5 Labjat, refreshment, from {aben. 
Sel, with weaker accent, is another form of the same suffix; e. ¢., 
Miatfel, riddle, from raten, guess ; Ubevbletbfel, remnant, from liberbleiber, 

13. Shaft, cognate with ship in friendship, was once an independent 
word meaning character, being. It is attached to nouns to form 
abstracts and collectives ; e. g., Heindfdaft, enmity, from Heid ; Nlanne 
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{chaft, crew, from Maun; Herrjdajt, dominion, from Herr: Botfdaft 
message, from Bote. ers , 

14. Tum, cognate with dom in kingdom, was once an independent 
word meaning status, condition. It is applied to nouns to denote 
estate, province, sphere, and to adjectives to denote a concrete mani- 
festation of the quality; e. g., Bitrgertum, citizenship, from Birger; 
Niirftentum, principality, from fiirft; Wtertum, antiquity, from Miter « 
Cigentum, property, from eigen, own; Heiligtum, sanctuary, halidorn 
from heilig. Observe that it does not form collectives as in Eng.; e. g., 
Chriftentum, Christianity; Chrijtenheit, Christendom. It is rarely at- 
tached to verbal roots, as in Wad)stium, growth, from ywachfen. 

15. Ung, cognate with ing in ending, forms from verbal roots nouns 
that denote the action or its effect; e. g., Waring, warning, from 
warner; Fafjung, form, version, from fafjen; Meinung, opinion, from 
meinen. It is rarely attached to adjectives, as in #Feftuug, fortress, 
from feft. 


388. Derivation by Prefix. Not a few nouns are formed 
with the aid of a prefix. The word ‘prefix,’ as here em- 
ployed, does not include prepositions, adverbs and other 
parts of speech, that have an independent existence. Such 
cases as, e. g., Unteil, share, and Fitrwort, pronoun, come 
under the head of composition. It is also to be observed 
that many nouns which seem to come from a noun pre- 
ceded by an inseparable prefix (be, ent, er, ge, ver, zer) are 
in reality from verbs; thus Beftand, constitution, is not from 
be + Stand, but from beftehen ; Berfall, decay, not from ver 
+ Fall, but from verjatlen. The true prefixes, as thus lim- 
ited, are few in number and, excepting ge, all accented. 
The more important of them are as follows: 

1. After, identical with Eng. after, forms a few nouns denoting 
something secondary, spurious, false ; &. g., Afterbild, weale imitation, 
from Bild; Aftergott, false god, from Gott ; Afterrede, calumny, from 
Nedes Ufterwelt, posterity, from Welt. 

2. Wnt, the same as the unaccented ent, emp, in verbal compounds, 
appears in Antlig, face, and Autwort, answer. Its original meaning is 
over against. 

3. rj, Eng. arch, from Gk. apy-, means chief, foremost; e. g., Er3- 
engel, archangel ; Exrzbifewidht, arch-villain ; Exrz;dummfopf, fool of fools. 
aning with, is prefixed to noun-stems to form 


4, Ge, originally me : 
joint action, association ; e. g., Gewalfe, 


collectives, and nouns denoting 
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mass of clouds, from Wolfe, cloud; Gewiiffer, waters, from Waffer; 
Gejfiahrte, comrade, fellow-traveler, from Fahrt, journey; Gejell(e), com- 
panion (originally room-mate, from Gaal, room); Gejpiele, playmate, 
from Spiel. Prefixed to verbal roots, it forms nouns which denote the 
action itself or its concrete effect; e. g., Gebriill, roaring, from briillen ; 
Gerede, talk, from reden; Gefdjenf, present, from fdjenfen; Gebaude, 
building, from bauen. Both classes of derivatives are apt to have the 
suffix e, and the great mass of them are neuter. 


5. Mig, cognate with Eng. mis in mistake, means wrong, AMISS ; e. g., 


Mipbrauch, misuse, abuse, from Brauch, use; MNifgeburt, monstrosity, 
from Geburt; Htigmut, iW-humor, from Neut. 

6. Un, cognate with wn in untrue, is a negative prefix which besides 
being prefixed to adjectives, as in Eng., is freely used before nouns to 
reverse their meaning, or to denote something prodigious; e. g., Une 
inenjc), monster, from Menfd) ; Unding, absurdity, chimera, from Ding ; 
Unjahl, countless number, from Zaht; Ununaffe, prodigious mass, from 
Maffe. 

7. Wr, cognate with or in ordeal, ultimately also with out, means 
primitive, original, very ancient ; e. g., Urmenjd), primeval man ; Urjpradje, 
original language ; Urquell, original source ; Urahuherr, remote ancestor ; 
Urgropmutter, great-great-grandmother. 


THE DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 


389. Primitive Adjectives. A large number of adjec- 
tives, the most of them monosyllabic, must count as prin- 
itive words; e. g., alt, old ; gut, good ; retc), rich ; bife, base; 
eitel, vain. 


1, Speaking generally the monosyllabic adjectives are really derived, 
like the nouns, from verbal roots, and had originally a formative suffix ; 
thus alt goes back to an ideal form al-ddé, in which da isa participial 
suffix and al a root meaning to grow (cognate with Lat. aj-o, nourish) ; 
so that alt meant originally grown up. But there is no root alin Ger- 
man, and t is not felt as a suffix ; hence the word is to be regarded as 
primitive. There are, however, a few monosyllabic adjectives which 
are formed by ablaut from verbal roots that do exist in modern Ger- 
man; e. g., brad), fallow, from bredjen, break 3 glatt, smooth, from 
gteiter, slip. 

2. In many cases the old formative suffix has left traces of itself in 
the umlaut of the root-vowel, or in a final e, or both. Thus fdjin, 
beautiful, was once sconi, and the i caused umlaut before it disappeared. 
So bije is from an older bosi, the suffix i remaining as e, 
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390. Adjectival Suffixes. Most adjectives are formed 
by means of a suffix. The term ‘suffix’ does not embrace 
independent words which appear as the final element of 
a compound and preserve their own proper meaning ; 
e. g., voll, full, in fdymerjvoll, painful ; reid) in gedantenveich, 
rich in thought, thoughtful. On the other hand it may 
properly include endings such as -artig, -mifgia, -felig, 
which, as suffixes, are not identical with the adjectives 
artiq, mifig, jelig. The most important of the adjective- 
forming suffixes are, then, as follows: 


1. Artig, a derivative of Art, kind, manner, forms adjectives of man- 
ner from nouns and adjectives; e. g., blisartig, lightning-like, from 
Blits ; hundartig, dog-like, from Hund; grofartig, grand, from grok ; 
frembdartig, strange, from fremd. Notice also derartig, of that kind, from 
the adverbial gen. der WUrt. 


2. Bar, from the root of -biren, bear, is attached to verbal roots, 
sometimes also to nouns, and very rarely to adjectives. Its Eng. 
equivalent is generally, though with some exceptions, an adjective in 
able, ible; e. g., dienftbar, serviceable, from Dienft; fdiffbar, navig- 
able, from Gdiff ; mannbar, marriageable, from Wain ; furdtbar, fear- 
ful, terrible, from Furdyt ; dentbar, thinkable, from bdenfen ; haltbar, 
tenable, from alten; lesbar, readable, legible, from lejen; offeubar, evi- 
dent, from offett. 


3. En, ern. Eu, cognate with en in wooden, forms adjectives of mate- 
rial from nouns; e. g., golden, golden ; {edern, leathern, from Seder, Its 
use after nouns in er, as in federn, gave rise to the new suffix ern, 
which is more common than the original en ; ©. g-, bleiern, leaden, from 


Blei ; Holzer, wooden, from Holz; ftdhlern, of steel, from Stahl. 


4. @r forms indeclinable adjectives from names of cities; e. g., 
der Kilner Dom, the Cologne Cathedral. These adjectives are stereotyped 
genitives plural ; but since they are no longer felt as genitives one 
should not say, cin Verein Leipziger Lehrer for an association of Leipzig 
teachers, but ein Verein von Leipziger Lehreru ($ CATA 

5. G@rlei forms, from numerals, indeclinable adjectives denoting the 


number of kinds ; ©. g., einertei, of one kind ; mancerlet, of many kinds. 
In their origin these words are adverbial genitives of an old fem. noun 


Yeie, meaning manner, way. 
6. Fach forms multiplicative adjectives from numerals. It corre- 
sponds to Eng. fold; €. &-, preifach, (hreefold ; vielfach, manifold. 
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7. galtig, faltig, a derivative of Falt, fold, forms multiplicative 
adjectives from numerals; e. g., dreifaltig, or dreifiltig, threefold, triple; 
maunigfaltig (or -jaltig), manifold. 


8. Haft, in its origin a pple. of haben, meaning had, possessed, found, 
is attached to nouns, rarely to verbal roots, and still more rarely to 
adjectives. It means partalcing of the nature of ; e. g., fnabenhaft, boyish, 
from Rnabe; fchalfhaft, roguish, from Schalf; fehlerhaft, erroneous, from 
Sehler ; fpakhaft, jocose, from Spa; boshajt, malicious, from bije 
(earlier bos-i) ; franfhaft, sickly, morbid, from frant ; jeRhaft, wobnhaft, 
resident, from fife and wofhuen. 


9. dt forms from nouns a few adjectives of quality; e. g., thoricht, 
foolish, from Thor ; nebelidjt, cloudy, from Nebel ; slidjt, oily, from Ol, 


10. Jy, cognate with y in milky, is one of the commonest of suffixes, 
being attached to nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and sometimes to verbal 
roots. Its force is that of the Eng. suffixes y, ful, ous; e. g., blutig, 
bloody, from Blut ; freudig, joyful, from Freude; einig, united, from 
eit; wabhrhaftig, true, from wabrhajt ; heutig, of to-day, from feute; 
damalig, of that time, from dbamals; giiltig, valid, from gelten. 


11. Jfi,is cognate with ish in boyish, and is used in much the same 
way ; e. g., findijd), childish (with depreciatory meaning as compared 
with findlic), childlike); weibijd, womanish (but tweiblicj), womanly, 
feminine). It is the preferred suffix to form adjectives from proper 
names and foreign words ; e. g., rimijdj), Roman (as well as Romish) ; 
amerifanifd), American; bayerijd, Bavarian; logifd), logical; philofophifd, 
philosophical. A proper adjective in ifjd) often takes the place of a limit- 
ing gen.; €. g., die Leffing’fche Theorie, the theory of Lessing. 


12. Lid, cognate with ly in friendly, is the most common of the 
adjectival suffixes. Attached to nouns it corresponds in the main to 
Eng. ly, ous, ful; e. g., gottlic), god’y, divine, from Gott ; tiglic, daily, 
from Tag; gefaibriic), dangerous, from Gefahr ; frdaidlid), harmful, from 
Sdade. After verbal roots its meaning is similar to that of bar SOs Ps 
leidlich, tolerable, from Yeiden ; thu(njlich, feasible, from thin; moglich, 
possible, from migeu. Derivatives in lid) and bar are sometimes 
formed from the same root with hardly perceptible difference of mean- 
ing; e. g., greifbar and greiflid), that can be grasped, from qveifen, 
More often there is a difference of meaning, bar having a more dis- 
tinctly passive force; e. g., ansfiihrbar, practicable ; ausfiihvlich, complete; 
undenfbar, unthinkable, undenflic), immemorial. Attached to adjectives 
lid) usually has weakening force ; e. g., gutlid, kindly, from gut ; reine 
lid), cleanly, from rein ; fiiflid), seweetish, from iif. Lid) forms a few 
derivatives that are used only as adverbs (e. g-, freilic), § 373, 1), but 
it has never become, like Eng. ly, a true adverbial suffix, Adjectives 
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m iglich, e. g., wonniglic, rapturous, from Wonne, wonnig, belong now 
to stately diction and are becoming quaint. 


13. Lo8 is cognate with less in endless and is usedin much the same 
way; e. g., grundlos, groundless; freudlos8, joyless. As independent 
word it means free from, rid of. 


14. Miapig, a derivative of Maki, manner, forms adjectives of manner 
from nouns; e. g., regelinagig, regular, from Regel, rule; volfsmifig, 
popular, from Bolf. 

15. Sam, cognate with some in lonesome, is attached to nouns, adjec- 
tives and verbal roots. After nouns it has the force of Eng. -some; 
e. g., jurdtjam, fearsome, timid (with active meaning in contrast with 
furdjtbar, fearful), from Furdt ; miibjam, toilsome, from Mtiihe 3 heiljam, 
wholesome, from Heil. To adjectives it gives a modified meaning 
which is not definable in general terms; e. g., langjam, slow, from 
fang, long; eiujam, solitary, lonesome, from ein, one; wadjjam, vigilant, 
from wad), awake. Attached to verbal roots it forms verbals with 
passive, less often with active, meaning; e. g., lenfjam, tractable, from 
{enfen; biegjam, flexible, from biegen ; {djweigiam, silent, from fdweigen; 
aufmerfjam, attentive, from qufmerfen. 


16. Selig, derived from the noun-suffix fa{ in such words as triib- 
jelig, sad, from Triibjal, forms adjectives of manner, quality, char- 
acter; e. g., faumfelig, dilatory, from Saumfal ; mithfelig, toilsome, from 
Miipjal. In other cases the ending felig is the adjective felig, happy, 
e. g., gottfelig, godly, happy in God, In gliid{elig, happy, from obsolete 
@liidjal, the independent felig is now felt. 


391. Adjectival Prefixes. These are in general the same 
as the noun-forming prefixes mentioned in § 388. Thus: 


1. Gr3z, always accented, forms absolute superlatives, mostly with a 
humorous tinge ; e. g., er3faul, = duperit faul, extremely lazy. 
hat must count as prim- 


2. Ge, besides forming several adjectives t 
rbal roots with a force 


itive words, is prefixed to adjectives and ve 
which is not now distinctly felt and can hardly be defined in general 
terms (cf. § 396, 4); e. g-, gemug, enough; genau, ewact; geredjt, right- 
eous, from redjt 5 getreu, faithful, from treu ; ge{djeit, clever, from j{dei- 
den; gemap, conformable, from meffe; genehm, acceplable, from nehmen. 


3. Un, as negative prefix, is cognate with Eng. wn, and is used in 
much the same way, except that its accent is variable. If the basic 
adjective is not derived from a verbal root, un usually has the chief 
nnrubig, wneasy ; wividtig, incorrect; uw’ ufrndtbar, 


stress; ©. g., . ee sili 
however, such exceptions as Ime ndlid), infinite; 


unfruitful. Notice, 
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ungehert’er, uncanny, prodigious. The same principle holds if the basic 
adjective is derived from a verbal root, but is not a verbal in bar, 
lid), or fam; e.g., u’nerhirt, unheard of; u’nangenehim, unpleasant ; 
u’nbequem, uncomfortable. Verbals in bar, lid) and fam generally 
accent the root syllable; e. g., unde’ufbar, unthinkable ; unglau’ blid, 
incredible ; unbie’gjam, inflexible. But in some of this last class the 
accent is unsettled ; e. g., uw’ uverzeihlic), or unverzet’ hlich, unpardonable. 
Observe finally that un may form negatives to which there is no corre- 
sponding positive; e. g., unja’ glic), unspeakable; u’uverbofft, unhoped for. 

4. Ur, always accented, has the same force as in nouns; e. g., 1ralt, 
very ancient. 


THE DERIVATION OF VERBS. 


392. Primitive Verbs. All verbs that are derived directly 
from a monosyllabic root, with no other suffix than the 
usual en of the infinitive, must count as primitive words. 
Such are all of the strong verbs and a large number of 
older weak verbs; e. g., haben, have; holen, fetch; veden, talk. 

1. Itis to be noted, however, that the modern et of the inf. repre- 
sents several different suffixes of the older language. One of the most 
common of these was the syllable ja, which has caused umlaut in some 
stems that, under the above definition, would have to be regarded as 
primitive ; e. g., hiren, hear, goes back to an earlier *hor-jan. 


393. Derivation by Umlaut. Many verbs are derived 
by umlaut of the root-vowel from verbal roots, nouns and 
adjectives. The umlaut is due to the old suffix ja, and is 
not always marked by the modern sign of umlaut. Thus 
we have: 


1. A number of factitive verbs from strong roots, but 
with the root-vowel of the preterite, less often that of the 
infinitive ; e. ¢., triinfen, make drink, water, cognate with 
drench, from trinfen ; fithven, make go, lead, from fahren ; 
wenden, make turn, from winden; legen, make lie, lay, from 
liegen ; fegen, make sit, set, from figen 3 fiillen, make fall, fell, 
from fallen, 

a. In a few such factitives there is change of the final consonant ; 


e. g., de, make eat, etch, from effen 3 {djniten, carve, from {&neiden, 
beigen, macerate, from beifen, bite; fdymiicten, adorn, from {dmteqen, lie 
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smooth. The same mode of formation appears in the weak verb ween, 
awake (transitive), from wadjen, be awake. 

2. Numerous derivatives from nouns and adjectives, 
the umlaut being due to analogy, or to the fact that the 
basic word has it; e. g., fitrdjten, fear, from Furdt ; fitffen, 
kiss, from Ru}; gritnden, found, from Grund; baiumen, rear, 
from Baum; fdwirjzen, blacken, from fdwar3; bffnen, open, 
from ofjen ; griinen, be green, from griin, 


394. Denominatives without Umlaut. A verb formed 
from a noun or adjective is called a ‘denominative.’ Many 
such of late origin are formed without umlaut, by simply 
adding en. They are mostly intransitive. Examples: 
haujen, dwell, from Haus ; wurzeln, be rooted, from BWurzel ; 
fanden, Zand, from Land; altern, age, from Alter; franfen, be 
il (cf. frinfen, grieve); erjtarfen, grow strong (cf. ftirfen, 


strengthen). 


395. Derivation by Suffix. The verbal suffixes are 
appended to the root, thus forming a new stem which 
then receives the n or en of the infinitive. The most 
important of them are as follows: 

1. ©h forms a very few intensives; e. g,, hordjen, hearken, from 
horen ; fdynardjen, snore, from fdjnarren, grunt. 

2. &{ forms iteratives, often with diminutive or derisive force, from 
verbs, nouns and adjectives ; e. g., tinjelu, caper, from tanzen, dance; 
qviibeln, grub, from graben, dig; lideln, smile, from fachen, laugh; 
hiiftelu, cough slightly, from huften, cough ; liebeln, make love, * spoon’ 
from {ieben ; handelu, act, trade, from Hand; frantelu, be sickly, from 
franf. 

3. Gr forms iteratives and intensives, often with causative force, 
e. g., plitidern, spatter, from platiden, splash ; glimmern, glimmer, 
from glimmen, shine; jidgern, linger, from 3iehen, draw ; ftiuberit or 
ftébern, Aly like dust, from ftaubeu. In several verbs of this formation 
the root is onomatopoetic and does not appear in any simpler form ; 
e. g., fliiftern, whisper; riuipern, clear the throat. Different is the ern 
of verbs derived from adjectives (perhaps comparatives) in er; & g-, 
faubern, clean, from jauber 3 vergrifern, enlarge, croan estes 

4. Ser, always accented, is of foreign origin, being pl from 
Fr. ir, ier, in such verbs as partir, étudier, In general the suffix is 
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attached only to foreign roots, as ftudieren, study; vegieren, rule; 
ctabliereu, establish ; telegraphieren, telegraph. In a few cases, however, 
the base is German; e. g., bucjftabieren, spell, from Budhftabe ; ftol- 
gieven, strut, from ftol3. Verbs in ieren are very numerous, an immense 
number of them having been coined unnecessarily. The present tend- 
ency, at least in dignified writing, is to discard those for which there 
are good native equivalents; e. g., to use griinden or einridjten for 
etablieren; dvgeru for vexieren ; anfiindigen for amutoncierei, ete. 

5. ¥g, as verbal suffix, is simply the adjectival suffix ig applied at 
first in such cases as einigeu, unite, from einig, or miafpigen, moderate, 
from miagig, and then extended by analogy to stems that have no 
adjective in ig; ¢. g., reinigen, cleanse, from rein ; benachridtigen, 
inform, from Nadjrid)t ; endigen, end, from Ende, 

6. Jen is attached to several pronouns and onomatopoetic roots. 
The verbs in zen mean to utter the word or sound denoted by the base ; 
&. g., duzen, address with diz ihrzen, address with iby: aiden, groan, 
say ad) ; fenfzen, sigh; fhiuchzen, sod. 


396. Derivation by Prefix. The unaccented insepa- 
rable prefixes are briefly treated in Part J, § 208. The 
account there given is amplified in the following para- 
graphs: 


J. Be, i. e. bei weakened by loss of stress, is thought to haye meant 
originally by, around, on all sides, as in befdjneiden, cut around, trim, 
circumcise. But this force is now rarely apparent. Usually when 
prefixed to a verbal root be has intensive or perfective force, denoting 
thoroughness of operation, or the completed effect of the action upon 
an object ; e.g., befragen, ply with questions, question, from fragen, ask; 
bejehen, look at carefully, inspect, from fehen; begraben, bury, from 
graben, dig; beftehen, withstand, insist, from ftehen ; bedenfer, consider, 
from denfen. Often the difference between the simple verb and the 
compound is one of construction rather than of meaning ; e. g., 
befolgen, follow (acc.), from folgen (dat.); beadjten, heed (ace.), from 
adhten, (gen., or acc. with auf). 

a. Prefixed to nouns be forms verbs that mean to provide with, 
bestow, convert into, that which is denoted by the stem ; e. g., bemau- 
tel, mantle, from Mantel; beeinfluffen, influence, from influ; befreun- 
den, befriend, from Freund, Some of these derivates have the suffix er, 
others ig; e. g., begeiftern, inspire, from Geift 3 bevilfern, people, from 
Volt; beendigen, terminate, from Ende; beherzigen, encourage, from 
Herz. A few derivates in be, from nouns, occur only in the perf. pple.; 
€. g., benadjbart, neighboring, from Nadhbar ; bejahrt, along in years, 
from Sabhr, 
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b. Prefixed to adjectives be forms verbs that mean to invest with, or 
put in operation, the quality denoted by the stem; e. g., bejeligen, 
make happy, from felig ; befihigen, make capable, authorize, frum fihig. 
The stem may be a comparative ; e. g., bereidjeri, enrich, from reider, 
befirbdern, further, from vorder. 


2. nt, weak form of the accented ant, in Antwort, meant originally 
over against, in return; cf. entgelten, re-pay, re-quite. As prefixed to 
verbal roots it has now two clearly defined uses. First, it forms incep- 
tives or inchoatives (denoting the beginning of an action) ; e. g., ent- 
blithen, blossom, come to bloom, from bliihen; entziinden, kindle, from 
jiindens ent{djfafen, fall asleep, from jdjlafen. Secondly, it denotes sepa- 
ration or removal, inyolying often a simple undoing or reversal of the 
action denoted by the root; e. g., entgehen, escape, from gehen; entneh- 
ment, take aay, borrow, from uehmen ; entdeden, discover, from decent ; 
entbinden, unfasten, from binden. 


a. Prefixed to nouns it has privative force ; e. g., enthaupten, behead, 
from Saupt; entblattern, deprive of leaves, from Blitter ; ent{dddigen, 
indemnify, from Gdjade. Before adjectives that contain already the 
idea of aloofness, separation, it has simply factitive force ; e. g., emt: 
frembden, alienate, from fremd, strange ; eutblifen, expose, from blofi, 
bare; eutiufern, alienate, from dufer, outward. 

b. Aside from its inchoative and privative use, ent forms a number 
of verbs in which the force of the prefix is dimly felt, the compound 
differing but slightly perhaps from the simple verb ; e. g., entbieten 
offer, from bieten, offer; entridjten, set right, discharge (a debt), from 
ridjten, set right; enthalten, contain, from halten, hold. 


c. The three verbs empfangen (empfahen), empfehlen, and entpfinoden, 
contain the prefix in the form emp, utf having become mpf. 


3. Gr, the same as the accented ur in Urquell, ultimately also cognate 
with aus, out, meant originally out, forth, to the end. According as it 
looks to the beginning or the end it forms, from verbal roots: (1) 
Jntransitive inchoatives ; e. g., erftehen, stand forth, arise, from ftehen ; 
erbliihen, blossom, from bfiiher ; ertwadjen, awaken (come into the state of 
wakefulness denoted by the durative wadjen). (2) Transitive perfect- 
ives, denoting attainment of agoal; e.g., evdenten, think out, excogilate, 
from denfen ; erjagen, hunt down, capture by hunting ; evjahven, erleben, 
experience (reach by going, or living) ; evbetteln, get by begging. 

a. Prefixed to adjectives ev forms inchoatives and factitives ; e. g., 
ertranten, fall ill; evblinden, become blind ; exmmunmttert, male cheerful, 
cheer up; ermeueri, rener ; fich erdvetften, make one’s self bold, presume. 
Cf. also, from a noun-stem, fic) ermannen, make one’s self a man, nerve 


one’s self. 
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4. Ge, called by the Grimm Dictionary, which devotes some eighteen 
pages to it, ‘the most wonderful word of our language,’ meant origin- 
ally with, together. It is possibly cognate with Lat. eum-, con-, co-. The 
radical meaning is still dimly felt in gerinnen, run together, curdle, and 
gefrieren, cool together, freeze, con-geal. (Cf. the nouns Gebriider, brothers, 
belonging together in family or firm ; Gefihrte, fellow-traveler, etc.) 

a. From the meaning together came that of fitness, appurtenance ; 
e. g., gehiren, belong to ; gebithren, befit; geziemen, beseem. 

b. Hence also the perfective force of ge (cf. Lat. conficio with facio) ; 
e. g., gelangen, arrive at ; gereidjen, reach to, suffice; geraten, come into ; 
genefen, get well; gewinnen, gain. Out of this meaning grew its use as 
sign of the perf. pple. (§ 326, 1). 

c. In a few verbs ge has durative force, denoting a permanent or 
persistent condition ; e. g., fic) gebaren, behave one’s self; gedenfen, think 
of, intend ; gerulen, please, be minded (not from ruben, but from an 
obsolete root cognate with reck); gebiiven, bear, be in a state of bearing. 

d. In many cases, however, the force of ge is quite indeterminate, 
Indeed some of the explanations given above may be classed as doubt- 
ful, and in no case is the force of ge very distinctly felt even by educated 
speakers. In gfanben, Gli, Gnade, it appears reduced to g. 

5. Ver, cognate with for in forgive, at first meant forth, away. Like 
ev it may look to the beginning or the end, and forms, accordingly ; 
(1) Verbs that denote a final departure or removal from a previous 
status 5 e. g., vergehen, pass away ; vertreiben, drive out; verfenden, 
send away, despatch; vergiefen, pour out, spill. (2) Perfectives that de- 
note a final issue, closing up, using up, or wasting, as the result of the 
action ; e. g., verbliihen, go out of bloom, fade ; verbluten, bleed to death ; 
fveffen, i. e., bereffen, eat up, devour; verfdjwinden, vanish ; vergraben, 
bury ; verfiegeli, seal up ; verbraudjen, use up; verfpielen, waste in play. 

a. Out of the first meaning grows that which simply negatives the 
meaning of the basic verb (cf. dis-pense and dis-unite); e. g., verbieten, 
forbid, from bieten, offer 3 vergefjen, forget, from obsolete Geffen, get ; 
verjagen, refuse. 

b. The final issue being often conceived ag wrong, ber comes to 
mean amiss, wrongly, in eacess, too long 3 & g., verfehren, pervert (give a 
wrong turn), from fehren, turn; vevfeimen, misjudge; verfiihren, lead 
astray, seduce; verfiten, sit too long ; verjdhlafen, oversleep. 

¢e. Prefixed to a noun or adjective ver has factitive force ; e. g., ver- 
golden, gild, from Gold; vergittern, idolize, from Gott; verewigen, eter- 
nalize; verlingern, make longer, from linger, 

d. In some cases the perfective force of per ig go weakly felt that the 
compound hardly differs appreciably from the simple verb ; e. g., vere 
metdent, avoid, and meiden; vevlengnen, deny, and feugnen, 
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6. Ser, without cognate in modern English, means asunder, apart, 
in pieces ; e. g., jerreifen, tear in pieces ; 3ertreten, crush by treading ; 
3erfallen, fall to pieces, 


DERIVATION OF PRONOUNS AND PARTICLES. 


397, The Pronouns. Of the derivation of pronouns 
there is little to be said. The personal pronouns, as also 
the simple possessives and demonstratives, are primitive 
words formed from pronominal roots. The amplified 
possessive-stems meinig, deinig, etc., have the adjectival 
suffix ig. Derjelbe is a compound of der and felb, cognate 
with self, which was sometimes uninflected in older Ger- 
man, but is now always inflected with the sense of English 
same. 

1. Of the intensives jelber, felbjt, the former is a stereotyped nom. 
sing. mas. of je{b, while the latter comes from the gen. felbe8 with 
excrescent t, due perhaps to superlatives in ft. 


2. The relative pronouns are of secondary origin, der being the 
demonstrative der, and weld) the interrogative weld), which is from the 
old interrogatiye stem hva, hve, with suffix lic) like. Weld) is thus 
—what-like. The same suffix appears in fold) =so-like. Wer and was 
are interrogatives, the r being the ending of the nom. sing. mas., and 
8, representing an older t (cf. Eng. what), that of the neu. 


3. The indefinite pronouns are either primitive words (all, ander, 
beide, jed-, man, viel), compounds of such (jemand =je-+ man, niez 
mand—=nie-+ man, jedermann= jeder Diann), or they have adjectival 
suffixes already mentioned (einig, etlidj, jeglid), wenig, mand, which ‘s 
identical with mannig in mannigfalt). 


398. The Particles have been pretty fully treated, with respect to 
their derivation, in preceding sections. Those adverbs which are 
simply uninflected adjectives have, of course, the derivation of adjec- 
tives. On the adverbial suffixes (e)8, en3, lings, warts, weife, see 
§§ 373-4. 

1. The prepositions and conjunctions are mainly of adverbial origin 
(§§ 376, 378, 1). For the derivation of those prepositions that are not 
primitive words consult the list in § 377, The conjunctions are either 
primitive words and compounds of such, or they have the derivation 
of adverbs. There are no principles of derivation applicable to them 
asaclass. The same is true of the interjections. 
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WORD-COMBINATION. 
COMPOUND NOUNS. 


398. Of Noun-Composition in General. Two or more 
words combined into one and used substantively consti- 
tutea compound noun. The last element is nearly always 
a noun, has weak stress and determines the gender and 
declension of the whole. The first element may be any 
part of speech; it has strong stress and contains the 
dominant idea ; e. ¢., §ra'dhtzu'g, freight-train ; Sdhne’llzu'g, 
fast train ; Gi'jenbahnA ngelegenheiten, railway-affairs. 

1. Afew compound nouns have an adjective, adverb or phrase as 
final element; e. g., Jahrhundert, century; Le bewo' Hl, farewell ; 
Nimmerfatt, never-full (of a glutton or toper) ; Stelldidjein, rendez-vous g 
Springinsfeld, jump-afield, romp; Garaus (from gar aus), Jinishing-stroke. 
But such compounds are comparatively rare and stand apart from the 
ordinary principles of composition. 


400. Compounds of Noun and Noun are the most numer- 
ous class. They are formed in German much more freely 
than in English and hence can not always be translated 
by an equivalent compound. The important facts relating 
to them are as follows: 


1. The first element may be the simple stem — the 
earliest mode of composition ; e. ¢., Hausherr, head of the 
house ; Buchhandlung, book-store ; Baterland, native country. 

a. Observe, however, that many nouns now monosyllabic once had 
astem-suffix. The final vowel of this suffix, becoming e, rendered the 
‘stem,’ for the purposes of composition, insome cases like the plu., 
with which it later became confused ; e. g., Tagebud), day-book, diary 
(not days-book, though it looks so) ; Hundefleucr, dog-taa ; Pferdefleijdy, 
horse-flesh. In Briiutigam, bridegroom, i. e. bride-man, and Nachtigall, 
nightingale, i. e. night-singer, the old stem-suftix persists as i. 


2. More often the first element is the genitive singular 
in (¢)8, (en, or the genitive plural in er, et, e; & g., Geiftes- 
traft, intellectual power ; Knabenalter, boyhood ; Srauenflofter, 
nunnery ; Seifterreidh, spirit-realm ; Ginjeftall, goose-pen ; 
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Mianjefrak, camage done by the gnawing of mice. Possibly 
the last two cases should come under 1, a, above. 

a. The ending (e)$ of mas. and neu. nouns, haying come to be felt 
simply as a connecting link in compounds, was then applied also to 
feminines, which would not take it as separate words ; e. g., Liebesbricf, 
love-letter; Geburtstag, birth-day; Wahrheitsliebe, love of truth ; Feftungs- 
mauer, fortress-wall. It is thus now quite commonly applied to femin- 
ines in t, heit, feit, fdyaft, ung. 

bt. So, too, the ending en may be added to fem. nouns in the sing. ; 
e. g., Shrenwort, word of honor; Sonnenaufgang, sunrise. But these 
nouns once had ein the gen. regularly. In other cases the final e of 
afem. ine is dropped; e. g., Sdhjullehrer, school-teacher. 


3. With respect to its meaning the first element may 
limit the second in almost any syntactical relation. Thus 
it may be equivalent to 


a. An appositive; e. g., Gottmenjd, God-man; Sterublume, star- 
Slower. 

b. A genitive, which may be: (1) Partitive, as in Lanbde8teil, part of 
the land, district. (2) Objective, as in Throubefteigung, mounting of the 
throne; Raiferwahl, imperial election. (3) Subjective, as in Blitfdlag, 
lightning-stroke. (4) Of specification, as in Gefiihlsmann, man of feeling. 
(5) Of connection, as in Fiirjftenfohn, son of a prince ; Dteereswelle, wave 
of the sea. 

ec. Anaccusative, as in Sduhmadjer, shoemaker. 

d. A prepositional phrase denoting purpose, destination, material, 
source, instrument, place, manner, etc.; e. g., Wafferglas, glass for 
water; Strohhut, straw hat; Freudethranen, tears of joy; Dampffhiff, 
steamboat ; BWafjerfahrt, journey by water ; Hupfoldat, foot-soldier. 

4. While in general no hyphen is needed between the parts of a 
compound, very long or unusual compounds should be bisected or 
trisected for the convenience of the eye; e. g., Fenerverfidjerungs-Gefell- 
jdjaft, fire-insurance company ; Perfonal - Verdinderungs - Madhweifung, 
report on changes of personnel. But there is no fixed rule on this 


subject. 


401. Compounds of Adjective and Noun. The adjective 
is uninflected and the compound has a specific meaning, 
different from that which would be given by the inflected 


adjective in agreement with the noun; 2. g., Sungfrau, 
young (unmarried) woman ; Sdhwarjzwald, Black Forest ; 
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Ultftadt, old-town, old part of town ; Sauerfraut, sauerkraut ; 
Hellfeher, clairvoyant. 

a. A few spurious compounds contain an inflected adjective in 
agreement; e.g., die La ugewe ile, tedium, gen.-dat. der Vange(n)weile ; 
Da8 Hohelicd, Song of Solomon, de8 Hohenliedes, dem Hohenliede 3 der 
Hohepriefter, high-priest, cin Hoherprieiter, de8 Hohenpriefters, zwei Hohe- 
priefter ; dev Geheim(e)rat, privy counsellor, ein Geheim(er)rat, de8 Ge- 
Hetm(enjrats, wet Geheim(e)rate, die Geheim(en)rite. 

1. Substantive adjectives take the form of a weak gen. plu.; e. g., 
Armenftener, poor-taw ; Kranfenhaus, house for the sick, hospital; Heili- 
genjdein, saintly halo. 


2. Here belong also compounds of numeral and noun ; e. g., Dreied, 
triangle ; BViergejpann, coach and four. 


402. Compounds of Verb and Noun. The first element 
is the simple root, sometimes with a connecting e, which 
represents an earlier stem-suffix; e. g., EdhieRpulver, gun- 
powder, from j{djiegen, shoot ; Nennwort, nown, from nennen ; 
Horjaal, lectwre-room, from hiren; Lejebuch, reading-book, from 
lejen ; DHeifhefas, postulate, from heijdjen. 


403. Compounds of Particle and Noun are quite numer- 
ous; e. g., Sawort, assent, from ja; Sebtzett, present time, 
from jest; Gitrwort, pronown ; Anhihe, acctivity ; Borvedht, 
prerogative; Nuymut, wl-humor; Oberhaupt, chieftain; Unter 
abteilung, subdivision. 

1. Numerous words which might seem at first sight to come under 
this head are not compounds of particle and noun, but derivatives of a 


compound verb ; e. g., Uusgang, exit, from ansgehen; Wobhlthat, benefit, 
from wobh{thun; Uberzicher, overcoat, from iiberziehen. 


COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 


404. Noun and Adjective. This is the most common 
type of compound adjective. The first element may be 
the stem or the genitive. It denotes various syntactical 
relations, which are easily understood. Examples: geift- 
veid), clever, spiritual; geiftesarm, intellectually poor ; hoffuungs- 
voll, hopeful; menjdenteer, devoid of men, uninhabited 3 herzens- 
franf, sick at heart ; arbeitsfihig, capable of work. 
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1. Many compounds of this type imply comparison, the 
first element being intensive; e. g., riefenqrof,, fall as a aiant, 
gigantic; blisidnell, quick as lightning; morgenjdin, beautiful 
as the morning ; blutarm, poor to the very blood, very poor 
(but it may also mean poor in blood) ; pudelnak, soaking wet 
(wet as a poodle emerging from the water). 

2. The second element may be a participle (sometimes without ge), 
the first denoting the object, agent, instrument, or some adverbial 
relation; e. g., herjjerreifend, heart-rending; gottverlafjen, God-for- 
saken ; meerumgeben, sea-girt; herzgeltebt, dearly beloved; grundver- 
fehrt, radically perverted ; hausbactei, home-baked, homely. 

a. Bergeffen, forgotten, occurs with active force as if for pergeffend; 
e. g., pflidtvergefjeu, ehrvergeijen, duty-forgetting, honor-forgetting. 


405. Adjective (or Adverb) and Adjective. Compounds 
of two adjectives, denoting a combination of the two qual- 
ities, are quitecommon. The first has the stem-form and 
is thus not formally distinguishable from an adverb; e. g., 
altdeutjdj, old German ; tolltiihn, foolhardy ; hellgritn, bright 
green. 

a. Compounds of these adjectives also occur; e. g., althodjdeutfdh, 
Old High German ; rotrmeifblau, red white and blue. 

1. Insuch a compound as edel-ftumm (G.), though we can hardly 
translate it except by nobly mude, edel is not a true adverb. Where the 
first element is an adverb the second is a participle ; e. g., ncubacten, 
new-baked ; halbwadhjen, half-grown; heifigeliebt, fervently loved ; hod)- 
gepriejen, highly-praised. 

2. A noun with preceding adjectival modifier is converted into a 
compound adjective by means of the suffixes ig, ijd), {id), both elements 
taking the stem-form ; e. g, eindugig, one-eyed ; altmodifdy, old-fash- 
ioned ; fremd{pradlic), pertaining to foreign languages. The usual suffix 
is Ig. 

406. Other Types of Compound Adjective occur, but are 
less common. Thus the first element may be: 

1. The pronoun jelbjt; e. g., jelbftverftindlid, obvious. 

2. A verbal root; e. g., ferneifrig, eager to learn; deutwiirdig, memor- 


able. 
3. A particle; e.g., anftellig, handy ; abbold, ungracious. 
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OTHER COMPOUNDS. 


407. The Composition of Verbs, the subject being bound up with 
that of conjugation, has been fully treated in preceding sections. For 
inseparable composition see §§ 206-8 and 396; for compounds of 
separable particle and verb, §§ 210-12 and 341; for compounds of 
adjective and verb, or noun and verb, §§ 213 and 342; for compounds 
of compounds, §§ 214 and 343. 


408. Compound Particles generally accent the second 
element. A compound adverb may consist of (1) noun+ 
adverb, as ftromau’f, upstream ; (2) adverb (preposition) + 
a‘lverb, as fofo’rt, at once; dabi'n, thither; umbe'r, round about; 
iiberau’s, altogether ; 3uglei'ch, at the same time; (8) preposi- 
tion + case, as iiberhau'pt, in general; vorha'nbden, at hand, 
extant ; inde’ fjen, meanwhile. 

a. But the first element receives the accent if it isa pronoun or 
adjective, or if it is formed by means of one of the adverbial suffixes : 
&. g., de’mgemafs, accordingly ; de'vgeftalt, in such way; mei’netwegen, 
on my account ; a’flerdings, to be sure; men’erdings, recently; a’ndern- 
falls, in the other event; vo’rmittags, forenoons; 3u’fehends, visibly ; 
teiltweife, partly. Some other exceptions occur; e. g., an’ ferhalb, and 
other compounds of halb, i’rgendwo, de’unoc). Gi’nmal means once 
(and no more); einma’l, once (upon a time), just. 

1. Compound prepositions consist of preposition + case; e. g., 
anfta’tt, instead ; info’Ige, in consequence of. DBinnen is a compound of 
bei and the adverb innen. For others consult the list in § 377. 

2. Compound conjunctions consist of two adverbs or of conjunction 
- adverb ; e. g., wicwob{, although; fobald, as soon as; obgleid), ob- 
wolf, although. Dieweil, archaic for because, is the adverbial acc. die 
Weil(e), the while. 


THE SENTENCE. 


409. Since the analysis of the sentence and the nomenclature ap- 
plicable thereto are the same for German as for English, a brief treat- 
ment of the subject in its general aspects will be sufficient. 


410. The Simple Sentence consists of a single subject 
and a single verb, each perhaps with modifiers. The gub- 
ject is always a noun or pronoun. The modifiers of the 
subject may be: article, attributive adjective, limiting 
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genitive, adnominal phrase, appositive (appositional pred- 
icate) and sometimes an adverb. The modifiers of the verb 
may be: object, predicate, adverb, dependent infinitive. 


1. With respect to its form the simple sentence is either 
(1) assertive, as er hat dag Biel erreidjt, he has reached the goal; 
(2) interrogative, as hat er das Ziel erretdjt? (3) optative-im- 
perative, as moge et das Biel erreidjen, may he reach the goal, or 
ev behalte das Ziel im Wuge, let him keep the goal in view. To 
these may be added (4) the exclamatory type, which, how- 
ever, may have the dependent form; e. ¢., wie {djnell er das 
Biel erveicht hat! how quickly he has reached the goal! Cf. 
§ 413, 1, b. 

a. An initial verb with following dod) renders an assertive sentence 
emphatic ; e. g., ijt bod) die Stadt wie gefehrt, really the city is asif 
swept (G.). 

b. Any of the above forms may be negatived by the adverb nidft. 
As in English, double negation is now regarded as vulgar and ungram- 
matical, but it is common in the spoken language and is found abun- 
dantly in the best literature of all periods; e. g., ¢8 ift al8 hitte nie- 
mand nidjts 3u treiben, itis as if no one had anything to do (G.); nur fein 
Gelb hat fie uidjt, only she hasn't any money (L.). See the multitude of 
examples in the Grimm Dictionary, under fein. 

c. A pleonastic nidjt may occur (1) in exclamatory sentences, (2) in 
dependent clauses after a verb of denying, doubting, forbidding, hin- 
dering, or the like, and (3) after a comparative ; e. g., from Gleim, wie 
numtter wat fie nidjt! how lively she was I i. e., what degree of liveliness 
did she not exhibit ? wie jdjwer find nidjt die Mtittel gu erwerben ! how 
hard the means are to obtain (G.)! id) will zwar nidt feugnen, dag an 
diejen Biidhern nidjt mandjes zu verbeffern fein follte, I will not deny that 
many things in these books might be capable of improvement (L.) ; wer 
sweifelt, Daf ihr nit . . . die Grofmut felbev feid ? who doubls that you 
are magnanimity itself (L.)? das ift fogar unendlicd) wahver als ify es 
felbft nicht empfindet, that is indeed infinitely more true than you yourself 
feel (G.). This last usage is due to French influence and has now 


gone out of vogue. 


411, The Compound Sentence consists of two or more 
simple sentences co-ordinately connected ; e. g., die Stunft 
ift lang und fury ijt unfer Leben, art ist long and our life 1s 
short (G.). 
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a. A sentence consisting of two connected subjects with one verb, 
or of two verbs with one subject, may be classed as ‘partly com- 
pound.’ 


1. The conjunctions that unite {he members of a compound sentence 
are the general connectives (§ 379) and the adverbial conjunctions 
(§ 380). 


412, The Complex Sentence consists of two sentences, 
one of which is subordinate to some word in the other ; 
e. g., ih fehe nidjt, warum du fragit, Z do not see why you ask. 
The important characteristic of the dependent clause is 
the final position of the verb. 


1, A clause may be dependent in fact without being so in form; 
e.g., gefdjrieben fteht: im Wrfang war das Wort, it is written: in the 
beginning was the Word. 

2. Every dependent clause performs the function of a substantive, 


an adjective, or an adverb. We have to do, therefore, with three 
kinds of 


DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 


413. Substantive Clauses are introduced by daf,, a rela- 
tive pronoun, or an indirect interrogative. The latter may 
be either an interrogative pronoun, a compound of wo, or 
one of the conjunctions ob, wann, wie, wo, rarely als. 


1. The clause may be subject, object (of verb or prepo- 
sition ohne), predicate, or appositive; e. g., was wirflid) ift, 
ift vernitnjtig, what is real is rational ; wwie fie die Augen nieder- 
jchligt, hat ttef {ich in mein Herz gepriigt, her way of casting down 
her eyes has impressed itself deeply on my heart (G.); ih fithle 
wohl, dak mid) dev Herv nuv fdjont, L feel sure that you are only 
sparing me (G.) ; dit bift ant Ende — was du bift, you are after 
all— what you are ; ex fiindigt, ohne da} er e8 weit, he sins 
without knowing it ; der Sak, dafi alle Menfdjen gleich find, che 
proposition that all men are equal. 

a, As to the mode and tense of object clauses, see §§ 360-61. 

b. The omission of the verb before object clauses with was, wie, was 
flir, has given rise to exclamatory sentences of dependent form ; e. ¢., 
was du nicht alles gu erzahlen Haft! what all haven’t you to tell (G.)! wie 
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alles fich sum Ganjen webt! how everything weaves itself into a whole(G.)! 
But exclamatory sentences do not by any means always haye this form. 
Cf. Goethe's wie lieb’ ich dich! wie blict dein Wuge! wie liebft du mid! 

ce. Asubstantive clause is often anticipated by a compound of ba} 
e. g., Der Wert der Crfindung befteht darin, dafi jie iiberall anwendbar tft, 
the value of the invention consists therein that it is universally applicable. 
So a dafj-clause may follow an interjection ; e. g., adj! da die Menfdjen 
jv ungliiclich find! alas, that people are so unfortunate (G.)! 

d. Clauses with als cb, or alg with inversion (§ 359, 3, a), while form- 
ally adverbial, sometimes have substantive character; e. g., damit Gie 
nicht glawben, al8 handeite ic) iibereilt, that you may not believe that I acted 
overhastily (G.). 


414, Adjective Clauses modify a noun or pronoun and 
are introduced by a relative pronoun, a compound of wo 
(rarely da), or one of the conjunctions alg, da, wann (rare), 
went, wie, wo; e. g., der Gott, der Cijen wadhjen Liew, the God 
who caused iron to grow; den Lieb’ id), der Unmiglides begehrt, 
I love him who desires the impossible (G.); man durdhfudjte 
alle Orter, wo Frembde wohnen fonnten, all places where stran- 
gers might dwell (S.); die Beiter, da ic) noc) felbft im Werden 
war, the time when I myself was still growing (G.). 


415, Adverbial Clauses either define an adverb or limit 
the verb of the main sentence. They are introduced by 
the subordinating conjunctions and may be classified as 
follows (see § 381 for further examples and comments). 

1. Local, introduced by wo and its compounds, rarely by da; e. g., 
bleibt, wo ihr feid, remain where you are; iiberall, wohim mein Oupg mich 
trig, everywhere where my feet carried me (S.). 

2. Temporal, introduced by als, bevor, bis, Da, efe, indent, indes, 
nacjdem, feit(dem), fobald, jolange, fo oft, warn (archaic), welt, wiihrend, 
wie, wo and its compounds ; e. ¢., Damals fcften er mir gewandt, als ich 
ihn noc) nicht verftand, at that time he seemed to me clever when I did not 
yet understand him (G.) ; bleibt doc), bis meine Wirtin fommt, remain, 
won't you, until my wife comes (S.). 

3. Conditional, introduced by alg with inversion (§ 359, 3, a), alg ob, 
als wenn, es fei dem dak (§ 356, 1, «), falls, im Falle daf, fo (archaic), wean; 
e. g., wir founten viel, wemt wir gujammenftiinden, we could do pia if 
we stood together (S.). For the mode of conditional clauses see § 359. 
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a, As a variety of conditional clause we may regard the restrictive 
clause introduced by inwiefern, imvieweit, foferit, forweit, woferm 5 e. g., 
er ert die Wiffenjdaft, foferu fie iit, he honors science so far as it is 
useful (G.). 

b. A conditional clause is often thrown into the form of an interrog- 
ative sentence: e. g., 0, giebt e8 Geifter in dev Luft, O, if there are spirits 
in the air (G.). 


4, Concessive, introduced by obgleich, objdjon, obivoh{, ob zwar, fo + 
adverb or adjective, wenn aud), wenngleid), wenn fdon, wiewohl, wie 
auc), trobbdem daf, ungeadjtet dag; e. g., gehordjen will tch, ob ich gleich 
Hier nod) manches fagen founte, L will obey, though I might say much on 
this point (G.) ; fo gut man wablt, fart mart fic) dod) betriigen, however 
well one chooses (though one choose ever so well), one may be mistaken. 


a. Concession can be expressed by simple inversion with following 
gleich, auch, fcpou, und (§ 379, 4, a); e. g., ift gleid) die Bahl nicht voll, 
although the number is not complete (S.) ; und jollt’ er auc) ftraudjelu iiberall, 
and though he should siwmble everywhere (S.). 


5. Causal, introduced by ba, indem, weil, 3umal (da); e. g., ic) fann 
frdhlich fchetdent, da meine Wrgert diejen Tag gefehen, I can depart happy, 
since my eyes have seen this day (S.). 


6. Proportional, introduced by je, je nadjdem, wie; e. g., je eher du 
gu uns guriice febrft, je finer wirft du uns willfonnmen fein, the sooner 
you return to us, ete. (G.). 


7. Comparative, introduced by als, wie, gleidjwie, fowie; e. g., der 
trdige Gang de8 Krieges that dem Konig ebenfovicl Schaden, al8 er den 
Rebellen Vorteil brachte, the slow progress of the war injured the king just 
as much as it profited the rebels (S.); ify feht die Gachen, wie man die 
SGacdhen eben fieht, you see things as people do just see them (G.). 

a. The clauses with alg ob, als wenn, classed above as conditional, 
are strictly a combination of comparative and conditional. 


b. Where the verb is the same in both clauses, it is often omitted in 
the second, just as in English ; e. g., du nimmft e8 hiber, als ich felbft 
(eS nehine), you take it more seriously than I myself (G.). 


8. Final, denoting purpose, and introduced by dafi, damit, auf dafi 
(archaic); e. g., cilt Hetmt mit forgender Seele, damit er die Hrift nit 
verfeble, hurries home with anxious heart, in order that be may not fail to be 
on time (S.). 


9. Consecutive, denoting result, and introduced by daf, usually with 
preceding fo, der Art, dervgeftalt, ete.; e. g., der Wind wehte jo ftarf, daf 
wiv faim ruderi fountert, dhe wind blew so hard that we could scarcely row. 
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_& The peculiar use of the dafj-clause after a comparative or gut (§ 367, 
5, a) grew out of an ellipsis of fo ; i. e., er ift grifer (31 grof), als da dev 
MNeid ihm jchaden fdunte, he is too great for envy to injure him, stands for 
ev ift grifer als jo grof, daff, ete. 


WORD-ORDER. 


416. Types of Word-Order. We have to distinguish 
three types of word-order according as the finite verb 
occupies second place, first place, or last place, in relation 
to other elements of the sentence. 

a. Essentially, then, the subject of word-order is all bound up in 
the position of the finite verb. This is the basis of classification and 
the point which should receive the learner’s attention before every- 


thing else. 


1. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
second place may be called the assertive order. It presents 
two cases. If the subject precedes, as in er ift da, we have 
the normal order. If an adjunct of the verb precedes, 
thus requiring the subject to follow the verb, as in da ift 
et, we have the inverted order. 

a. The terms ‘normal’ and ‘inverted’ are used in a somewhat con- 
yentional sense. Itis not to be understood that the order er ift da is 
either more ancient or more common than the order da ift er, From 
the German point of view there would be no serious impropriety in 
taking the latter as the starting-point, and regarding the former as an 
‘inversion.’ Indeed, some recent grammarians ignore this distinction 
entirely and call every sentence ‘normal,’ in which the finite verb oc- 
cupies second place. It is, however, convenient for some purposes to 
keep the term ‘inversion’ in its traditional sense. 


2. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
first place, as in ijt ev da, may be called the interrogative 
order, though its use is not confined to interrogative sen- 
tences. 

3. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
last place, as in (ic) weif nitd)t) ob er da ijt, being character- 
istic of dependent clauses, may be called the dependent 
order, 
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417, The Normal Order is used for independent assert- 
ive sentences in which no other element precedes the 
subject in order of thought. The arrangement is: first, 
the subject and its modifiers; second, the finite verb; 
third, the adjuncts of the verb; last, the non-finite part 
of the verb. Examples: der Gdhiifer pubte fic) zum Tanz, 
the shepherd dressed himself for the dance (G.); a8 enge 
Veben fteht mir gar nicht an, the narrow life does not suit me at 
all (G.); thy habt thn treulich eingejungen, you have faithfully 
sung him to sleep (G.). 


1. Observe that in the normal order the finite verb 
must have second place; no adjunct of the verb may in- 
tervene between it and the subject. Thus, where English 
says J really believe, he soon returned, etc., German says id) 
glaube wirflich, er fehrte bald zuviie. 


a. A few words are excepted from this rule, viz.: aber, quite 
frequently ; auc, when its force falls on the preceding subject ; some- 
times also dod, indeffen, jedod), dagegen, trobdem, naimlid), alfo, and a 
few others; e. g., dDa8 alfo war des Pudels Kern, so that was the kernel 
of the poodle (G.). Other exceptions may occur in case of phrases pos- 
sessing a quasi-adnominal character ; e. g., Morley, in feiner ertglifaen 
Litevaturgefdhidhte, fiigt Angaben... bei, Morley, in his History of Eng- 
lish Literature, adds statements, etc. (Scherer). So very often in poetry, 
which cares little for rules of order; e. g., der alte Winter, im feiner 
SAmiche, sog fic) tr ranhe Berge zuriicl, Old Winter, in his weakness, has 
retired, etc. (G.). 

6. There is, however, no limit to the number of words, phrases and 
even clauses, which may precede the finite verb, provided that they all 
belong to the subject and so form one element of the sentence; e. g., 
Rinig Safob von England, der gleid)giiltig gugefehen hatte, wie fein 
Cidamt die LdHmifde Krone verfor, evwachte aus feiner Hilthllofig feit, 
King James of England, who had looked on indifferently while his son-in- 
law lost the Bohemian crown, awoke from his apathy (S.). 


2. The non-finite part of the verb (i. e., the infinitive or 
participle of a compound tense, or an adverb that has be- 
come 80 Closely associated with the verb as to form a part 
of it, under the name of a ‘separable prefix,’) comes last, 
a participle preceding an infinitive ; e. g., er reift morgen ab, — 
he departs to-morrow ; ev wird morgen abreifen, he will depart 
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to-morr >; ex ijt fdjow abgereift, he has already departed ; er 
wird wobl fcjon abgereift fein, he has probably deparied already. 


3. As to the adjuncts of the verb (object, predicate- 
word, adverb), these are arranged after the finite verb 
in accordance with principles to be explained below 
(§ 421-4). The arrangement of these elements is the 
same in all three (or four) types of word-order. 


4, While the normal order is most common in assertive 
sentences, it is also frequently used for imperative sen- 
tences; e. g., ev ftehe feft und fehe bier fic) um, let him stand 
fast and look about him here (G.). 


418. The Inverted Order is used for independent assert- 
ive sentences, in which some adjunct of the verb comes 
first in order of thought. The arrangement is the same 
as in the normal order, except that the subject follows the 
yerb instead of preceding it; e. g., den Gittern gleich’ id) 
nidt, Tam not like the gods (G.) ; ungern heb’ id) das Gaftredht 
auf, Ido not like to refuse hospitality (G.); doch ift eS jedem 
eingeboren, yet it 1s natural to every one (G.). 

a. The element put first may be an adverb, object, predicate-word, 
or a part of the verb itself, The initial position does not necessarily 
imply emphasis any more than in the case of the subject, In talk it 
simply reflects the order in which the thought presents itself to the 
speaker’s mind, In studied writing it may be a matter of style. 


1. Observe then that when an adjunct of the verb be- 
gins the sentence, the finite verb itself must have second 
place: neither the subject nor any second adjunct may 
intervene before the verb. Where, then, English says 
true it is; money I have not; evidently you are wrong ; 
beautiful to be sure she 1s not, German must say: wabe ift 
08; Geld habe teh nicht; offenbar haben Sie unredht ; fain ift fie 
fretlich nid)t. 

a. An exception to this rule is permitted in the case of doch, ja, mant- 
lid), and, in general, of any adverb which is separated by a pause from 
what follows and hence is not felt as beginning the sentence ; ¢. g-, 
pod) viel ift mir bewuft, yet much iz known to me (G.); gewif, Wlbert ift 
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der befte Mtenjd) unter dem Hinmmel, certainly, Albert is the best man under 
the sun (G.). The same principle applies also, of course, to interjec- 
tions ; e. g., fiirmahr! e8 ift jehr wohl gethan, forsooth, it is very well 
done (G.). To bring a word under this exception it is not necessary 
that the separating pause be written, Thus in the last two examples 
Goethe actually wrote: gewif} Ulbert ift, and fiirwahr es ift. 


b. For a similar reason the general connectives, und, aber, allein, 
fonder, dent, and entiweder . .. oder, precede the subject without 
causing inversion: they are not felt as adjuncts of the verb, but simply 
as connecting links. 


c. Excepted from the rule, again, are initial adverbs the force of 
which is felt with the subject rather than with the verb ; e. g.; aud) ich, 
Itoo; felbft dev Kinig, even the king ; iu dev, only he. 


d. From the general principle stated above it follows that a sentence 
should not begin with two adverbs, unless they are so connected as to 
form in reality but one element of the sentence; e. g., Delt ander 

torgen war leider das magifde Geriift wieder verjdrwunden, the neat 
morning, alas, the magic stage had again disappeared (G.). Here one 
could not say dei ander Dtorgert leider war, nor leider dent anderit Mor- 
gen war, though it would be permissible to say den andern Morgen, 
leider, war, since the pause makes {cider parenthetical and thus de- 
prives it of the character of a direct adjunct of war verjiwunden. On 
the other hand, connected adverbs count as one element: e. g., gegei 
Abend unt die beftinrmte Zeit ward Wilhelm abgeholt, toward evening at 
the appointed time they called for Wilhelm (G.). 


2. A preceding subordinate clause haying the value of 
an object or an adverb has the same effect upon the order 
as any other object or adverb ; e. ¢., ob er gefaibrlic) verwun- 
det ijt, wiffe wir nidjt, whether he vs dangerously wounded we 
do not know (L.); al8 ic) noc) eit Rnabe war, fperrte man mid) 
ein, when I was yet a boy they shut me up. 


a. Such a clause is very often resumed by a pronoun or an adverb, 
which makes the inversion easier; thus in the last two examples one 
might say ob ev gefihriid) verwiundet ift, das wiffen wir nidjt; als id 
noc) eit Kuabe war, da fperrte man mid) eit, When there is no resum- 
ing particle, the subject is sometimes allowed to precede the verb ; 
€& g., Wie es tt foldjen Fallen 31 gehen pflegte, niemand war vorbereitet, 
as is wont to happen in such cases, no one was prepared (G.). 

b. Parenthetical sentences meaning said he, thought he, and the like, 
put the verb first because what precedes is the object; e. g., ,,verzeih’ 


to) 
mir, “fagte Wilhelm lachelud, ‘pardon me,’ said Wilhelm with @ smile (G.), 
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3. An appositive preceding the subject is treated like 
an adjunct of the verb and causes inversion ; e. g. nad 
denfend itber diejes Whenteuer, ging er nach feinem Zimmer, med- 
itating upon this adventure, he went to his room (G.). 


4. The usual position of the subject in the inverted 
order is immediately after the verb, but an unemphatic 
pronoun or adverb may come between; e. g., auf dem’ 
Schauplase hatten fic) viele Zufchaner eingefunden, in the theater 
a number of spectators had found places (G.); enbdlicy famen 
wirflid) Menjfdjen an, at last persons actually arrived (G.). 


5. If an inverted clause is followed by another co- 
ordinate clause having the same subject, an adverb may 
not precede the second verb unless the subject is repeat- 
ed; e. g., da fam fie 31 einemt finigliden Garten und betm 
Mondenfchimmer jah fie, dag—, thereupon she came to a royal 
garden and saw by the moonlight that—(Gr.). Here it would 
have been equally correct to say und fah betm Nonbden- 
jdhimmer, dag, but not und beim Momdenfdimmer fab, dag. 

a. For the unnecessary resumption of the subject after und by means 
of derjelbe, see § 379, 4. 

b. If the second clause of the compound sentence has a new subject, 
it usually stands in the normal order; e. g., endlich famt er zuriicd wid 
fie begritfte ign mit Freude, at last he came back and she greeted him with 
JOY: 

6. The effect of inversion without the form of it can be 
produced by using the expletive e8 to anticipate a sub- 
ject which, for stylistic, metrical or other reasons, it is 
desired to have follow the verb; e. g., e3 rede und trdumen 
die Menfejer viel, men talk and dream much (S.); e& iwrt der 
Menfch, fo lang ev ftrebt, man errs as long as he strives (G.). 


419. The Interrogative Order puts the finite verb first. 
It is used : 

1. In all interrogative sentences except such as begin 
with a subject-pronoun ; &. g., fernft duc den Fanft? Lnowest 
thou Faust (G.)? was wettet ify? what will you wager (G.) ? 
But: wer wei}? who knows? 
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2. In optative sentences; e. g., wiren wir nur den Berg 
vorbet, would that we were past the hill (G.). 

a. But the subject may precede in an optative sentence; e. g., de8 
Dimmels Heere migen dich bedecen, may heaven’s hosts protect thee (UD: 
So, too, with the real subject anticipated by e8; e. g., e8 Iebe die pret 
Heit, long live freedom. 

3. In imperative sentences, more especially when the 
verb is in the second person; e. g., betracht’ ihn recht, look 
at him carefully (G.) ; fithre du mein Heer, lead thou my army 
(S.) > Begdhme jeder die geredhte Wut, let every one control his 
righteous wrath (S.) ; gefteh’ ich’3 nur, just let me confess. 

a, But imperative sentences may also take the normal or the in- 
verted order, especially in the third person; e. g., ev fteHe jeft und fehe 
Hier fich um, let him stand firm and look about him here (G.); jebt gehe 
jeder feinces Weges fil, now let each quietly go his way (S.); dod) gehen 
wir, but let us go (G.). 

4. In conditional sentences; e. ¢., irre id) nicht, 7 Lam 
not mistaken; Yat etwas Wert, e8 muse zu Tage fommen, if a 
thing has value, it must come to the light (G). 


5. In emphatic assertive sentences, the verb being usu- 
ally followed by dod); e. g., find doch ein winderltc) Bol die 
Weiber, indeed, women are a strange race (G.). Such a sen- 
tence is often best translated by a question. 


a. In older German the finite verb might come first without special 


emphasis, and traces of this freedom are preserved in poetry; e. g., 
jah cit Kuab’ cin NwSleis ftehu, a boy sao a little rose growing. But in 


prose one would now need to say: G8 fah cin Rnab’ u. fitting 


420, The Dependent Order is used in dependent clauses 
introduced by a relative pronoun or particle, an indirect 
interrogative, or a subordinating conjunction; e. g., id 
bin dev Geift, dev ftets verneint, J am the spirit that always 
denies (G.) ; we mix, wenn du nichts Befferes weit, woe is me 
Yf you know of nothing better (G.) ; wer weif, wo num es die 
bier Winde haben? who knows where the four winds have tt 
now (G.) ? 

a. A sentence may be logically but not formally dependent, i. e., it 
may be without a subordinating conjunction, Such a clause takes the 
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normal order ; e. g., dit ftehft, ci Hund und fein Gejpenft ijt da, you see, 
a dog and no spirit is there (G.); fie meint, du feift entflohen, she thinks 
you have run away (G.). 

b. In the universality of its application the dependent order is a 
comparatively recent development of literary usage. Early modern 
German allows the finite verb considerable freedom of position, and 
this freedom it still preserves in colloquial language and in poetry; 
€. g., weit e$ nidj)t war’ durd faljdhe Leut’ verraten worden, if it had not 
been betrayed by treacherous persons (G.); id) weif} nidjt, was foll 8 be- 
deuten, I know not what to male of it (Heine); wenn ich fo jaf} bet einem 
Gelag, when I would be sitiing thus at a revel (G.) ; wenn mit Blumen die 
Erde fich fleidet neu, wenn die Britunlein fliepen im liebliden PVtat, when 
the earth clothes itself anew with flowers, when the springs flow in lovely 
May (S.). 


1. A special case is presented by the compound tenses 
of the modal auxiliaries and those verbs (§ 326, 1, b), 
which follow their analogy in substituting what looks like 
the infinitive for the participle. In such case the tense- 
auxiliary precedes the two ‘infinitives’ and may be separ- 
ated from them by intervening words; e. g., id) fehe nidt, 
wie mei Bruder hatte jdjiner ausgebildet werden fonnen, Z do 
not see how my brother could have been better educated (G.). 

a. Lessing is fond of omitting the tense-auxiliary in such cases ; 
e. g., fo merfen die Ansleger fehr wohl an, daf der Didhter hierdurd) jeune 
als Barbaren, diefe als gefittete Baler fhildern wollen, the commentators 
remarle very properly that the poet intended by this to represent the former 
as barbarians, the latter as civilized people. 


b. Aside from the case just mentioned, some writers occasionally 
prefer to place the tense-auxiliary before instead of after the perfect 
infinitive of a compound tense; e. g., e8 fdjeinet dem Lefer weit flirjzer 
auf dem Paptere, als e8 den Zujdanerit wird vorgefomment fein, it seems 
to the reader much shorter on paper than it probably appeared to the spec- 
tators (L.). 

2. The dependent order may occur in exclamatory sen- 
tences through the omission of a governing verb; e. g 
wie fid) die platten Burfde freuen! how the low fellows enjoy 
themselves (G.) / 


3. The subject of a dependent clause usually stands 
just after the introductory connective, but a short anem- 
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phatic pronoun or adverb often intervenes before it; 
e. g., dut ftehjt nur Hier, weil dic) mein Vater braucjte, you only 
stand here because my father used you (G.). 


4. In old German the finite verb might stand at the 
end in sentences not dependent, and traces of this free- 
dom are preserved in poetry ; e. g., denf’, Rind, wm alles in 
der Welt, der Here dich fiir ei Friulein hilt, the gentleman takes 
you for a fine young lady (G.). 


POSITION OF ADJUNCTS. 


421, Adjuncts of the Noun. An attributive adjective or 
participle precedes its noun and is preceded by its own 
modifiers ; e. g., vom echtemt, aus der Quelle gefdhspjtem Golde, 
of genuine gold obtained from the source (G.) ; ein berithmter, 
und dDamals wegen fener Talente fehr gefdatter Weltmann, a gen- 
tleman of reputation, who was at that time very much esteemed 
for his talents (G.). 


1. An appositive generally follows its noun, but may 
precede; if an adjective or participle, it usually follows 
its own modifiers, but may precede them for stylistic rea- 
sons. Thus it would be natural to say: durd) dieje Worte 
tief gerithrt, brad) fie in Chriinen aus, deeply touched by these 
words, she burst into tears. But if a relative clause were 
to follow Worte, one might prefer to change the order and 
say: tief geriihrt durd) dieje Worte, die offenbar vom Herzen famen, 
brach fie in Thrinen aus, 


2. A limiting genitive, except a proper name, generally 
follows its noun, but exceptions are very frequent, espe- 
cially in poetry. 


422. Adjuncts of the Verb: A General Principle. The 
adjuncts of the verb come in the reverse order of their 


importance, the more weighty elements tending toward 
the end. 
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1. Observe that this is only a general tendency, the operation of 
which is more or less crossed and interfered with by other considera- 
tions. As a tendency, however, it is important. It explains, in the first 
place, the final position of the infinitive or participle of a compound 
tense: these, being felt as parts of the verb are of course, highly essen- 
tial elements of the predication. 


2. The same principle explains the final position of an adverb, adjec. 
tive, noun or phrase, that has become so intimately associated with the 
verb as to form a part of it; e. g., auf in anfftehen; blog in blofiftellen ; 
Teil in teilnehmen ; in Stand in inftandjesen. 

3. So, too, we can account for the final position of a predicate adjec- 
tive in relation to a limiting genitive; e. g., du bift Div mv des einen 
Triebs bewuft, thou art conscious only of the one impulse. Here bewufit is 
felt as the important element of the predication. On the other hand a 
weighty prepositional phrase may easily follow a predicate adjective ; 
e. g., fie ift fehr ftol; auf ihre Schinheit, she is very proud of her beauty. 


423. Position of Objects. From the general principle 
just stated it follows that short, unemphatic, pronominal 
objects tend toward the beginning ; e. g., id) fenne ihn fdjon 
jeit Safren, I have known him these many years ; id) habe ihm. 
{angft vergeben, L have long since forgiven him. 


1. The least emphatic pronouns are e§ and the reflexive, 
which accordingly precede ; e. g., id) gab es dir, T gave it to 
you ; fie nahert fid) ihm, she approaches him. As between 
these two fic) comes first, but with exceptions. 


2. In general a direct object (especially if it denote a 
person) is of more importance than an indirect object 
(especially if it denote a thing), and hence comes nearer 
the end; e. g., der Unblid giebt den Engeln Stivrte, the sight 
gives strength to the angels. But where both objects are per- 
sons, or both things, this relation may easily be reversed; 
e. g., fie ftellte den Herrm ihrem Bruder vor, she introduced the 
gentleman to her brother ; ex widmete feine Rrafte dem Dienjte 
bes Baterlands, he devoted his powers to the service of his 
country. 

a. On the other hand an accusative object very regularly precedes a 
genitive ora prepositional phrase ; e. g., Ser lange Strieg beraubte das 
Raterfand feiner fraftigfter Sohue, the long war robbed Ui2 counry of its 
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strongest sons (Gr.); er befreite die Bhilofophie von ihren Fefjelu, freed 
philosophy from its fetters. 


424, Position of Adverbs. The general rule is that the 
adverbs of direction (auf, ab, her, hin, etc.) are of most im- 
portance: they accordingly come last under the name of 
separable prefixes; e. g., die Sonne geht jest um 6 Ubr auf, 
the sun rises now at 6 o'clock. 


1. Next in importance are the negative adverbs nidt, 
nie, niemals, feinesweqs ; these accordingly tend toward the 
end, especially in emphatic negations; e. &., das Leben ift der 
Sitter hichftes nicht, life is not the highest of blessings (S.); dak 
die Vefdhrintung die Unendlichfeit feineswegs ausfdhliefe, that lim- 
ttation by no means excludes infinity (S.) ; id) foun die Stelle 
nicht iiberjfesen, Z can not translate the passage. 

a. But anegative adverb that is not felt as an adjunct of the verb usu- 
ally stands before the particular word or phrase that it modifies; thus 
one would ordinarily say in prose: das Leben ift nicht das Hidhfte der 
— Giiter, 

2. An adverb of time generally precedes one of place 
or manner; that is, among the relations denoted by ad- 
verbs that of manner or degree is more important than 
that of place, place more important than time. But this 
order of precedence varies easily under the influence of 
special emphasis. 


425. Dependent Infinitives are preceded by their own 
modifiers; e. g., dit brauchft dic) nicht daritber zu dngftigen, you 
do not need to trouble yourself about that ; Wilhelm founte fich) 
nicht entfdhfieRen, die Molle des Lebenden Minigs dem Pedanter Zu 
iiberlafjen, could not make up his mind to leave the réle of the 
living king to the pedant. 


1. The prepositional infinitive is often incorporated in 
the sentence as one of the verbal adjuncts, especially if it 
stands alone or has no modifier of great importance; e. ae 
das Madden fing gu weinen an, began to cry ; da fie gu weinen 
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anfing, as she began to cry. But one would say: {ie fing an, 
beftig gu weinen; da fie anfing, heftig 3u weinen. 


426. Dependent Clauses. Since dependent clauses have 
the value of substantives, adverbs or adjectives, their posi- 
tion falls under the rules already given. Thus: 


1. An adverbial clause should not intervene between 
subject and verb in the normal order. Such a type of 
sentence as the party, though it had suffered defeat, was not 
discouraged, must become: die Partet war, obwohl fte eine Mie- 
derlage erlitten hatte, feineswegs entmutigt; or else: die Partet 
war feineswegs entmutigt, obwobl fie, etc.; or else: obwobhl die 
Partet eine Niederlage erlitten hatte, war fie, etc. 


2. So, too, a sentence should not begin with two adverb- 
ial clauses. In English we may say : As soon as the horses 
were ready, although it was still very early, we got under way. 
This becomes in German: Gobald die Pferde bereit waren, 
madjten wir uns, obwohl es nod) febr frith war, auf den Weg; or 
else: madjten wir ung auf den Weg, obwohl e8 noch febr frith war. 


3. Whether a dependent clause should be incorporated 
in the structure of the main sentence or attached to it as 
an appendix, is a question of style. An important piin- 
ciple is that a sentence should not end weakly after a sub- 
ordinate clause. Thus one would not say: ex fubr, fobald ev 
gejrithftitet hatte, ab, but er jubr ab, fobald ev gefrithitiicdt hatte, 
he left as soon as he had breakfasted. On the other hand one 
might very well say: ev fubt, fobald ev gefrithftiidt hatte, in dex 
qriftten Cile ab. 


4. To explain further the principles according to which 
clauses are concatenated into more or less elaborate peri- 
ods, is the province of a treatise on style, rather than of a 
grammar. 

[END OF PART I.] 
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1. Spelling Reform in Germany. German spelling is based in a gen. 
eral way upon the usage handed down by the writers, grammarians 
and lexicographers of the eighteenth century. But this traditional 
spelling, while much better than our own, is not free from defects. It 
represents simple sounds by compound signs, as in Gaal, Hier, thun ; 
different sounds by the same sign, as in Bad-— oda, gehen - Tag; the 
same sound by different signs, as in G{as— Haft, Baume - Freude, and 
it has a much-used silent ). Differences of usage with regard to these 
and other points led, in 1876, to a movement for governmental regula- 
tion of orthography. Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirttemberg and 
other German governments published official spelling-books, and the 
spelling thus prescribed is slowly making its way toward universal 
acceptance. It should be said, however, that the government rules do 
not aim at a thorough and scientific reform, but only at a working 
compromise between the ideal demand and the facts of usage. 


9. The Prussian Rules, which furnish the orthographic standard of 
this work, are contained in a small pamphlet of forty-six pages, 
entitled Regelu und Wirterverjeidjnis fiir die deutide Mechtjchreibung 
jum Gebraud) in dent preupifden Sdulen. But since the ‘rules’ admit 
of not a few exceptions in favor of conventional usage, one can noi 
_ easily spell by them without frequently referring to the accompanying 
‘word-list’; and as this, in turn, contains only a limited number of 
representative words, the student, or at any rate the teacher, should 
have at hand Duden’s Orthographisches Worterbuch. This excellent 
manual, which costs but thirty-seven cents, seldom leaves one in 
doubt about even the smallest detail of the Prussian spelling. It also 
has foot-notes which exhibit the divergent spellings prescribed by 
other governments. Practically we have followed Duden in this gram- 


mar, 


3. The Old Spelling and the New. Since many writers and editors 
still continue to use the older spelling, though with more or less 
diversity in details, we append a list of the more important points 


regulated by the Prussian rules. 
tS, ©), i, Jf, are to be preferred to He, Oe Ue, Wen, The same 


in Roman type. 
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2. Hand fin are to be preferred to e and eu in words which have 
kindred with a, ait; hence rien (on account of Rache); Wrmel (rm); 
vdumen (Raum); but edjt, not ddjt, Hering, not Haring, lenguen, not 
(dugnen, ete. There are, however, a few exceptions ; thus edef (in spite 
of Model), Eltern (in spite of aft). 

a. In a few cases & and e distinguish words of different meaning ; 
e.g., Uhre, ear of grain, and Ehre, honor ; Lirde, larch, and Lerche, lark. 


3. Wi is written only in a few words, of which the more common 
are Bai, Hain, Kaifer, Laie, Mai, Maid, Mais. Elsewhere ei is used. 
Observe, however, the distinctive spellings: Qaib, loaf, and Leib, body; 
Saite, string, and Seite, side; Waife, orphan, and Weife, tune. 


4. The use of doubled vowels is somewhat restricted, though by no 
means done away with. Thus the following words are to be spelled 
with a single vowel : bar, Barjdjaft, Herd, Herde, Los, fojen, Lofung, log, 
Mtaf, quer, Shaf, Sham, Shale, Shar, Scho, jelig, Star, Wage, 
Wagen, Ware, 


5. Se is preferred to i in gieb, giebft, giebt, and in the verbal ending 
tere; buti to iein hing, fing. The spelling distinguishes Fiber, fiber, 
from Qieber, fever; Nine, mine, from Miene, expression ; Lid, eyelid, 
from Lied, song; Stil, style, from Stiel, stem; wider, against, from 
wieder, again. 


6. Except in Stadt, city, which is thus distinguished from Statt, 
place, the combination pt is to be written only where t is inflectional, 
as in lddt, wandte, gefandt. Write therefore tot, not todt; Brot, not 
Brodt nor Brod; so also Sdwert, gefdeit, Ernte. 


7. The endings ic) and ig are to be distinguished in writing, though 
pronounced alike ; hence Fittic), Pfirfic, Leppidh, but Honig, Effig, 
RKifig. For others consult the < word-list,’ or Duden. 

8. Except in Epheu, ivy, ph is to be used only in foreign words, as 
Philofophie, Philifter, Write, therefore, Udolf, Rudolf, Westfalen. 

a, As to the use of initial » and f (vor but fiir, flieBen but Brie), 
consult the dictionary. 


9. ©, not f, is to be written in the pronominal forms, deg, tes, dies 
and their compounds, and also in the suffix 118, 

a. Medial { becomes § before a suffix of derivation, but not before an 
inflectional t ; hence, Hisdjen, from Haje; RiSsdhen, from Nofe; weislicy, 
from tweife; but reift, from reifen, 

b. In Roman type the rules prescribe that § be represented by fs, or 
else by a specially-cast digraph. But non-German printers usually 


employ sz or ss. The latter is open to the objection that it does not 
distinguish {jf from f. 
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10. Th is to be written only in foreign words, as Thee, Thema, 
Theorie, and in a few native words in which tf before the vowel takes 
the place of h after the vowel, as a sign of length; e.g., Thor (= Tohr), 
thu, Thal. Write, therefore, Tier, Teil, Mat, raten, wert, Reichtum. 
This is upon the whole the most important and characteristic rule of 
the official spelling. 

11. Three concurrent consonants are avoided in some cases (by drop- 
ping one), permitted in others, e. g., dennod) (i. e. dent nod), Mittag, 
Sdiffahrt ; but Betttud, Stillleben, allliebend. 

4. Final § before the suffix eit is dropped; e. g., Nofecit. So, too, 
Hobheit, from hod) ; but Weidhbeit, from weird. 

b. The plural of Gee, Armee, is either SGeeen, Armeecn, or Geen, 

WArmeen. 


12. In foreign words f is written for a guttural c, 3 for the affricate; 
as Katalog, Klafje, flerifal, Birkel, Ojfizier. But a good many excep- 
tions are allowed, especially in case of French words; e. g., Coupé, 
Ceder or Zeder, Concept or Konzept. When in doubt whether to write 
c, f or 3, consult Duden’s dictionary. 


13. The use of initial capitals is greatly restricted. Nouns used 
adjectively, as cin bifjdjen, cin paar, das ift fdjade; adverbially, as 
abends, nadjts, vormittag$; prepositionally, as fraft, mittel8, trok, 
maugel’, or as parts of a verbal phrase, as ftattfinden, inftand feben, 
are to be written with a small initial. 

a. This is the most difficult subject that the rules deal with, and 
they leave it in a rather unsatisfactory condition. When in doubt 
consult Duden. 

b. Adjectives from names of persons have a small initial when 
their meaning is general; e. g., die luthe’rifdje Rivde, the Lutheran 
church; but die Lu’ therifdje Vibelitberjegung, Luther’s translation of the 
Bible. 

ce. Adjectival phrases, such as im ganjen, fiir erfte, bei weitem, des 
weitere, etc., have no initial capital. 


14. The apostrophe is to be used sparingly, for the purpose of 
marking the suppression of a letter usually written. But on this 
point the rules are not very precise, and there is much diversity of 
usage. Omit the apostrophe at any rate in aufs, unterm, etc., and in 
the genitive of proper names that do not end in a sibilant. 


4, The Roman Letters are extensively used in scientific writings of 
every kind. In using the Roman letters many writers, particularly 
philologists, discard altogether the initial capital of nouns aud thus 
avoid the most serious practical difficulty of German. orthography. 
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ENGLISH-GERMAN COGNATES. 


1, The Relation of English to German is a subject which belongs 
rather to comparative linguistics than to German grammar, and can 
not be studied to the best advantage without some knowledge of Old 
English, Old German, Gothic, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit and general pho- 
netics. Such knowledge is not presupposed for the users of this book. 
At the same time it is important that every student who approaches 
German by way of English, learn to recognize the familiar words of his 
mother tongue in their unfamiliar German forms, and acquire the 
habit of thinking clearly and correctly, if not profoundly, concerning 
the relationship of cognates. To this end, it is hoped, the following 
paragraphs will be found helpful. What is here given, however, is 
only a very elementary introduction to a large and difficult subject. 


a. The most valuable of all helps for the study of German words in 
their relation to cognate forms in other languages is Kluge’s Etymolo_ 
gisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 


2. The Indo-European Family of Languages. German 
and English belong to the Germanic (sometimes called 
Teutonic) branch of the Indo-European (also called Aryan 
and Indo-Germanic) family of languages. The Indo- 
European family has ten branches, three of them Asiatic 
and seven Kuropean. The Asiatic branches are the Indie, 
Tranic and Armenian. The European branches are the 
Hellenic, Italic, Germanic, Slavic, Baltic, Keltic and 
Albanian. 


a. Observe that these names are the names of ‘branches’ put forth 
in ancient times by the Indo-European parent-stem. Each one of them 
has branched again and again, thus giving rise in our day to a large 
number of separate languages and dialects variously related to one 
another, 


1, When we say that the languages of the ancient Hindus, Persians, 
Greeks, Italians, Germans, Slavs, etc., belong to the same ‘family,’ 
this means that the remote ancestors of these various peoples once 
dwelt together, forming a single community and speaking a common 
language. Where this pro-ethnic Indo-European home was located— 
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whether in Asia or in Europe,— when the dispersion began and how 
it proceeded, are still moot questions. 

2. The Indo-European parent-speech is known to us in a measure 
through the process of restoration. Bya comparison of cognate forms, 
as they actually appear in the derived languages, scholars have been 
able to reconstruct the alphabet, the grammar, and in part the yocab- 
ulary, of the parent-speech. Thus Eng. brother, Lat. frater, Gk. ¢paryp, 
Sansk. bhrdtar-, point back to an I1.-E. parent-form * bhrater (a pre- 
fixed ? is used to distinguish ideal reconstructions from words histor- 
ically known). 


3. The Germanic Branch of the Indo-European Family. 
There was a time during which the ancestors of the va- 
rious peoples now known to usas Germanic, having parted 
from the Indo-European parent-stock, still dwelt together 
in one community and spoke a common language. Later 
this Germanic stock parted into three branches, the east- 
ern, the northern and the western. The eastern branch 
ig known from the extinct Gothic alone. The northern 
branch gave rise to the Scandinavian languages, Danish, 
Swedish, Icelandic and Norwegian. The western branch 
gave rise to German, English, Dutch, Flemish and Frisian. 

1, Where the pro-ethnic home of the Germanic race was situated is 
not precisely known, nor have we any historical remains of their lan- 
guage in this stage of its history. It is possible, however, by compar- 
ison of derived forms, to reconstruct the alphabet, the grammar, and 
in large part the vocabulary, of the Germanic parent-speech. ‘Thus 
Gothic brothar, Old English brdthor, Old High German bruodar, Old 
Low German brothar, and Old Icelandic brothir, point back to a Ger- 
manic * brothar. 


4. Phonetic Change. In every language the pronuncia- 
tion of words is more or less subject to change. Through 
a modified mode of utterance a gound is converted into 
another sound or ceases to be heard. In this way, given 
time enough, the pronunciation of a word may change to 
almost any imaginable extent. Thus Eng. tenis the same 
word as Latin decem, only it is pronounced differently. 

1. But changes of pronunciation do not take place at hap-hazard, 
When a particular tendency to change sets in, at 2 given time and in a 
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given language, it does its work thoroughly and uniformly. For 
example, if the tendency is to conyert d into f, it will convert d intot 
everywhere, unless there is some interfering cause. Such a uniformly 
operating tendency to change of pronunciation is called a phonetic law. 
The principal causes that interfere with the uniform operation of pho- 
netic laws are the position of the sound with respect to other sounds 
or to the accent, and the attracting influence—analogy—of other 
words. 


2. Spelling is often an imperfect and deceptive representation of 
sounds, and is much more conservative than pronunciation, One of 
the most important maxims that the student of linguistics has to learn, 
is to think in terms of sounds, not in terms of letters. 


5. The Germanic Shifting of Consonants. If, now, we 
compare a large number of Indo-European words, ideally 
restored, with their Germanic descendants, ideally re- 
stored, we shall find that the latter have undergone 
changes both in their vowels and in their consonants. 
One set of these changes, affecting the explosive conso- 
nants, or stops, 1s of fundamental importance in the study 
of English and German etymology, viz.: The Indo-Euro- 
pean voiced aspirates bh, dh, gh, become, in Germanic, the 
voiced stops 6, d,g; the voiced stops b, d, g, become voice- 
less, giving p, t, k, and the voiceless stops p, t, &, become 
‘ spirant, giving f, th, h. 


1. The following examples will illustrate : 


Indo-Huropean Greek. Latin. Germanic. English. 
*bhrater pparnp frater *brothar brother 
*dhé, *dho = Yyvar facio *don do 
*chans- xa (h)anser *oans goose 
*dwo Ovo duo *two two 
*oenu yovv genu *kniwa knee 
*pad- robe (rod-6c) pes (ped-is) *fot foot 
*trejis Tpetc tres *thrijis three 
*kun- kbov (Kv-v6¢) canis *hun-dos hound 


a. There are some exceptions to this law due to the operation of 
special causes. But a discussion of these, or of the changes under- 
gone by the vowels and non-explosive consonants, would take us toe 
far a-field for the present purpose. Consult Brugmann’s Grundriss der 
vergleichenden Grammatik, vol. 1, 
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6. The High German Shifting of Consonants. If we 
examine, in turn, the consonantal system of High German, 
we shall find it to have undergone a second shifting of 
consonants, which differentiates High German more or 
less completely from all the other Germanic languages. 
This second shifting consists in the conversion of Ger- 
manic d into ¢, ¢ into s or fs, th into d, and p into f or pf. 
Thus Ge. *dago-, Eng. day, becomes Ger. Tag ; Ge. *two, 
Eng. two, Ger. zwei; Ge. *itan, Eng. eat, Ger. effen; Ge. 
*thrijis, Eng. three, Ger. dret; Ge. *diupa, Eng. deep, Ger. 
tie f. 

1. The High German shifting began in the 7th century, or earlier, 
in South Germany, and spread thence northward with diminishing 
thoroughness. Except the conversion of th into d, it did not affect the 
Low German dislects. Even in South Germany the time at which the 
change began, and the thoroughness with which it was carried through, 
vary with the different dialects. 

a. The two shiftings described in this and the last section are often 
called, after one of their discoverers, ‘Grimm’s Law.’ ‘The first is 
known in German as die germanijde, the second as die hodjdeutjdje, 
Lautverjdiebung. 

2. German words borrowed from other languages previous to the 
High German shifting shared in the general change, as fuy3, from Lat. 
eurtus, Eng. curt; but words borrowed after the shifting retain their 
original consonants, as Titel, from Lat. titulus, Eng. title. Thus the 
form of a word may give a clew to its provenience and the date of its 
adoption. 

8. English, which has grown ont of an amalgamation of Low Ger- 
man dialects carried into Britain in the 5th and 6th centuries, pre- 
gerves unchanged the Germanic d, t, th and p, which High German 
shifted to t, s or ts, d, and f or pf. But in some other respects German 
has been more conservative than English. This will appear from the 
following detailed statements. 


7. The Labials correspond, in English and German, as 
follows : 

1. Eng. p = Ger. f, ff, pf; e g-, up anf; ripe — reif 3 sleep — 
fejlafen ; hope — offen; plight - Pflidht ; camp — Kampf; plans — 
Pflanze. 

a. $f is the regular representative of original p in words borrowed 
previous to the High German shifting, as in Pflanje, from Lat. planta; 
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pfropfen, from Lat. propago. A Ger. » corresponding to an Eng, p ir 
evidence of late borrowing; e. g., Pein — pain ; Pec) — pitch ; plump — 
plump. 

b. A preceding { prevents » from shifting; e. g., spin — {pine ; 
lisp — fifpeln, 


2. Eng. b initial = Ger. 6; e. g., bear — Bar 3 break — bredjen; bid — 
bieten ; burst — berften. 

a, While Eng. preserves an inilial Ge. b unchanged, it conyerts a 
medial Ge. b into v and a final Ge. b into i, ff. Hence Ger. b medial 
= Eng. v, and Ger. } final (pronounced as D) — Ene a eyeeenoe 
Haber —have; Rnabe — knave ; fterben — starve; ab—of, off; Dieb — 
thief; }alb —half. Exceptions are due to late borrowing on the one 
side or on the other; e. g., Gbbe -ebb; Giebel — gable. 


3. Eng. f initial = Ger. j (sometimes written v); & g., foot — Fuf ; 
feather — Feder ; fly — fliegen; father — Vater 3; fleece — Slief. 

a. Eng. f, ff, medial or final, may either preserve an original Ge. f 
unchanged, or it may come from Ge. b (see above, 2, a). In the former 
case it will appear in Ger. as f, ff, in the latter as b 3 e. g., hoof — Huf ; 
stiff — ftetf; wolf— Wolf; wife — Weib ; life—eib; of -—ab; calf- 
Kalb. 

6, Eng. ft = Ger. ft; e. g., soft — Janft; drift — Srift ; craft — Kraft. 


4. Eng. v initial hardly occurs except in borrowed words (vat and 
viwen should be fat and fixen ), where it corresponds to Ger. », sometimes 
to f, rarely to ww; e. g., vers — Vers j vane — Fahne; vetch — Wide. 

a, Eng. v medial usually represents Ge. b, in which case it corre- 
sponds to Ger. b, in a few cases to f 3 &. g., over —iiber; salve — Salbe; 
live — tebe; devil - Tenfel; oven — Ofen. Medial » = vy is evidence 
of late borrowing ; e. g., slave — Gflave. 


8. The Dentals correspond as follows: 


1, Eng. t= Ger. 3, 6, fj, 8, B3 & g., two — zwei 3} twig — Zweig; sit — 
five; cat —- Rage; eat—effer; water—QWaffer; this — ies; that — das ; 
lot — 208; bite — beiffen ; foot — oup. 

a. Observe that 3, §, ff, 8 and f are five ways of writing two sounds, 
viz., the affricate ts and the voiceless sibilant s. The aftricate is writ- 
ten 3 when initial, and also after [, u, v, but § after a short vowel, where 
it takes the place of 33 from Ge. tt, Henee, tin - Zinn; salt — Satz; 
mint — Niinze; heart — Derz; heat — Hite (Ge. * hittja) ; cat — Rate 
(Ge, *katta). The simple voiceless sibilant is written ff when medial 
after a short vowel, but § when final, or medial after a long vowel. In 
avery few words, however, final § takes the place of f, Hence, let ~ 
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lafjen ; mete —mefjen; write — reiffen ; shoot - {cjieBem ; shot - Sdug; 
vat — ap; that — das; lot — Los. 

b. A preceding et (7, |, )) prevents t from shifting; e. g., craft— 
Nraft; oft—oft; strong —ftreng; breast—Brujt; might— Macdjt; plight — 
Pilidht. So, too, the combination tr does not shift; hence, true— trens 
tread —treten; bitter — bitter (Ge. * bitr); otter— Otter (Ge. * Str). Other 
exceptions ure due to late borrowing; e. g., temple— Tempel (from Lat. 
templum); senat-~Genat (from Lat. senatus). Bottom —QBoden presents 
an irregularity that has not yet been fully explained. 


2. Eng. d= Ger. t; e. g., daughter — Todjter; day —Zag; ford —Furt; 
hard — hart; hold ~halten; heed — hiiten ; side - Zeit. Observe that 
Ger. t is sometimes badly written th ; hence, door — Thitr; do -thun; 
dale — Thal. 

a. A preceding n, and sometimes a preceding I, prevented Ge. d from 
shifting in Ger.; hence, bind—binden; send—fenden; wild-wwild; bold- 
bald (but old—alt, and cold—falt). Notice that in und—and, although 
the final ) is pronounced as t, and can not occur medially (as the b of 
wild may in wildes), we have no real case of Ge. d shifting tot. It 
comes under the general rule that all voiced final consonants have be- 
come voiceless in Ger.— Except after n and |, Ger. ) corresponding to 
Eng. dis evidence of late borrowing; e. g., Dogge dog; Decfe— deck. 


3. Eng. th= Ger. d; e. g., three—drei; thin—dinn; feather— Feder; 
loathe —{eiden; both—beide; heath — Heide. 

a. A very few exceptions to this rule as father— Mater, weather - 
Wetter, are due to the fact that Eng. th is an interloper, taking the 
place (under Norse influence) of an older d. The Old English ances- 
tors of father and weather are feeder and weder, Another small group of 
exceptions, as thousand — taujend, thaw -tauen, are due probably to ar 
early assimilation of the initial stop to the voiceless consonant which 
usually preceded it. 

4, Eng. s=Ger. f, 8, {3 ¢e. g., soap—Geife ; send—fenden; glass — 
Glas; less -— 108; horse— Rog; breast — Bruft. 

a. But Ge. initial s before w is regularly converted in Ger. into fe) ; 
hence, swine — Schwein; swell—fdwellen; sweat-Sdhweif. So, too, in 
the standard pronunciation before p and t, though the sound is written 
j; hence, stead—Gtatt ; steel- Stahl; spin —fpinnen; sprout—Sprof. 
For Eng. sh see below (§ 9, 1, a). 


9. The Gutturals correspond as follows: 

1. The Ge. voiceless stop i either remains unchanged, being written 
in Eng. as ¢, k, ck, and in Ger. as f, ¢ ; or else it becomes in Ger. the 
spirant d) and in Eng. the affricate tsh (written sometimes as ch, again 
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as tch). Hence, Eng. c, k, ck, ch, tch = Ger. f, cd, ch; e. g., kiss— fiifjem; 
cow- uh; bake—bacen; seek—fuchen; weak—weic); chalk-Salf; churl— 
Rerl; lick—Tlecen; stick—-GStitc; watch—wadjen; ditch — Teich; stretch - 
ftrecfen, 

a, Ge. sk becomes Eng. sh, Ger. {ch ; e. g., shape — fdjaffen; shoot— 
fchiepen; fish — Fijd); rash —rajd. 


2. The Ge. voiced stop g remains unchanged in Ger. when initial ; 
when medial or final, it is usually (but not in all dialects) converted 
into a spirant, though still written as g. In Eng. it is generally un- 
changed when initial, though in several words it has become, after pas- 
sing through a spirant stage, a palatal semivowcl (written y). When 
medial or final, it usually became first spirant, then semivocalic, and 
the semivowel combined with a preceding vowel to form a diphthong. 
Our spelling preserves it as y orw. Examples: gcben—give; grofj—great; 
gelb — yellow ; gejtern — yester-; faget—say; Zag -day; legen—lay ; 
Auge-—eye; fjlg —slew ; Vogen—bow; Magen—maw; BVogel— fowl; 
Regen —rain; folgen—follow; Talg—tallow; Gorge—sorrow. 

a. The Ge. combination gj becomes in Eng. a voiced affricate, written 
dg, in Ger. €; e. g., edge—CEcfe; ridge—Nitden ; bridge = Briice. 

3, The Ge. guttural spirant h appears initially both in Ger. and Eng. 
as the breath h—}); e. g., heart— Her3; horn— Horn; have—Haben. Medi- 
ally it appears in Ger, as silent , finally as silent ) or as cj. In Eng. it 
has either disappeared entirely, or it appears in our spelling as gh, which 
is either silent or labialized to an f-sound; e. g., jehen—see ; zehn—ten; 
nah —nigh; hod)—high ; roh—-rough; Fludjt- flight ; durc)—through ; 
Tachen —laugh ; 3a - tough. 


10. The Liquids, Nasals and Semivowels [, x, m, n, nq, j, 
wv, usually correspond in the two languages, the Ger. j being 
the orthographic equivalent of Eng. y. Observe, too, that 
the old labial semivowel w has become spirant in modern 
Ger. Examples: learn —lfernen; old—alt; red—rot; heart— 
Herz; man —Mann; stem—Stamm; lamb—amm (the Eng. 
bis an orthographic superfluity); nut—QNuf; find — finden; 
sing —fingen; long —{ang; year— ahr; yoke — 30d); wine— 
Wein; wit —wiffer. 

a. A noteworthy difference is seen, however, in the fact that Ger. 
retains, while Eng. drops, an original n before a spirant in the accented 
syllable; e. g., ander — other; fiinf — five ; Gans - goose; fauft — soft. 


Ob. In a few words Ger. final n corresponds to Eng. final m; e. ¢., 
Buje — bosom ; Vejen — besom 3 Bodew — bottom. 
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11. The Vowels and Diphthongs. The correspondence 
of vowels and diphthongs is a much more difficult and 
complicated subject than that of the consonants. To the 
beginner it will seem altogether chaotic. Compare, e. g., 
the pairs: Gater — father; Stamm — stem; Nadjt — night ; 
jdhlajen — sleep ; fanjt—soft; Ladjen — laugh. Here German 
a has six different representatives in English, and’ con- 
versely Eng. a with its various sounds is diversely repre- 
sented in German. 

1, It must not be supposed, however, that the changes undergone 
by the vowels, in either language, are any less subject to law than 
those undergone by the consonants. It is only that the laws are very 
much more intricate, especially in Eng. with its deceptive historical 
spelling. There are no simple and general rules that would be of any 
value, and to give accurate detailed rules would carry us too far into 
the realm of historical phonetics. The vocalism of Eng. and Ger. can 
not be studied intelligently without a knowledge of Old and Middle 
English and of Old and Middle High German. 
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ARPENDIX Ti. 
THE GERMAN SCRIPT. 


L—SELECTED WORDS SHOWING CAPITAL AND SMALL LETTERS WITE 
_ ROMAN EQUIVALENTS, 


Olendte Cy Lenubbcbupa, Miah, 
ages Ahven teary ee CLA ay 


5 Leos ,  Bihon. ; Ces 


ALITA, ee, LEZ Cae Ld eae 
Let pp Gove , Che, 


A yfyany: Goriye 
LYE C41 tp Zz, BILL, TES LCC Ye 
ae Hey “ngs oO" Wie fade 


Li Jag 
Gi, Lo, ey 


efitiny, Mictarni ff Tag hie 
SZ CP Aoagy Mente Spilterr,, 
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CBee; Za, Mey a Ht 7 
(eee Ciye Lge: Lufy CZ 


ee ¢ “4, “a 7 S 
Je “SA UTLLLL WHILE é “fs SLING 
ee me POOPIE, DS ee 


Gora baste Jf) Ua seid; Dav f te 
Sete ee A Arif G Ganache Ah Bd Gee 


Yhiffel leony pubis Tool leyff 
es ae. Som perae lilo Chee O. 7 V4 of 


Lhe CE ama Lavi pablo 
ky Vb orle et PL be a VE 


Wr r20 fe & Aopgeed ko Guat 
Merwolp, é 


ape By fr 


Mad: 
Sh ZL, 
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IL—THE LETTER ON PAGE 121 OF THIS GRAMMAR, 


Gg gma jb fag (E08 
lok pes ie ES 4 


WZ Cf fof Epes 


Ee ga) haf an TL 1 ees 


ee ZA A Yfl JE, Viz 
DLL A2OVL- ZA: poe LD SLLCC LH 
Ee Ce Ys Ze 
MLLER. poe nAT- eee eee L o ALLIAIL Ca ae LLLIDLL A 
Me eC GZ BE ee 
Ltn ee CL wif? y Base A APDAE AALAE AAT GY 
we Sue 0 te J) A f? 
CLL aw $e ALLLLA LIL a TE LE 
ws re fy eee a 
COZ Ga is fer CO tao ft oe LREMIDLALAAE 


MLL Ce es WL ee, LL he HALE 8) LPO WME SS 


7 font fe Maer 4, Y pleas 


lene 
Le ge GAIL 5 LLCE fla Ce EL 


fw LLLAA re sf Le Bs ain Yip 
y lf Z a 
a CLL A. ce Yoni} le V py flaws 
eal ez oe) oz fy” BML hig, eve Bt 


Te ni Src tp Mpg 


vnborr faut, fs iaifh alld 


.. ‘Gg pe a : fp [Jy 
dfan fife Z hee AEE APELAE Oe 
cb C of, 


CLIL, 
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f AE i he 4 : 2 
aa ACNE AL- HO pos: off age 
ve : 72 A 
BLLILU LL at tO N FOLTL word yas 
5 os ee 7 
ve x SL Afee 


eee fo Yoo wif Zoe gl nian 


Leva les gol LIS 
AADMESTSL perin gy LIL Vi ae Me SLE 


() 


A vari As ee aes ccueaay Ad 
Ste os Z 
MUILe & Af, OAs pie A2OTL ees Ver 


eS JUL D- ce Magan, i ‘oes 
pa bf Lee tite AIK ALA ie ele HMMS I 


: LZ ov 
quay a Ps Z leet. PETALO PW ADALL 


ee aoa Ma WO, 


AL, psn) Fee LH va Soo ae Wo tts “ME, 
fe C Vs ; @ 
Oe Lg ig a LHISILA- SL, (LL ttt tTEN et Mie 


Wy 


[a a 

a Oe: oes Uae eee SOLD NWO pufire 
Ss is ys th, 

EE 3 ig VS Se ae WIDML, ee LWPS fAEF I st 


L 
ya ‘ (ee 
g x (z= 
e fine 3 te LOUAAALSAE AEE Ci Ligon 
@2 a 
Lif ssse gh PZ Lope: 
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Il.—THE SONG AT THE BEGINNING OF SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 


oh Capel VIE Ye re vad yoine Sa 


2 
ee ML 010 oe VM gone UM; 


Pees. ta ARE DOBILE AE LG WILE 


Mele fr ff 

VE fagee 

Se 
Meee coe bye Lee 
Se ee, di ie ee Lori} be 

Wee “if. PE fare: 

Dee bo A fl sarin! 

Sif ie ee Uflafuay 


4 y of po fornins 


VOCABULARY. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


The following abbreviations are used in the grammar and vocabu- 


laries; 


acc. accusative. 

adj. adjective. 

adv. adverb, or adverb- 
ial conjunction. 

at. article. 

aue. auxiliary. 

cf. compare. 

comp. comparative. 

conj. conjunction. 

dat. dative. 

def. definite. 

dem. demonstrative, 

Hing. English, 

He. exercise. 

f. feminine noun. 

fem. feminine. 

Fr, French. 

fut. future. 

G. Goethe. 

Gc. Germanic. 

gen. genitive. 

Ger, German. 

Gk. Greek. 


Gr. Grimm. 

indcl. indeclinable. 
I.-E, Indo-European. 
tmv. imperative. 
tndef. indefinite. 
tnd(ic). indicative. 
inf: infinitive. 
inter, interrogative. 
inter). interjection. 
Kil. Klopstock. 

L. Lessing. 

Lat. atin. 

Wt. literaily. 

Lu. Luther. 

m. masculine noun. 
mas(c). masculine, 
mx, mixed. 

n. neuter noun. 
neu(t). neuter. 
nom. nominative. 
num. numeral. 
perf. perfect. 


pers. person(al). 
plu). plural. 
plup. pluperfect. 
poss. possessive. 
ppl. participial. 
pple. participle. 
pres. present. 
prep. preposition. 
pret, preterite. 
pron, pronoun. 
rd. relative. 

refi. reflexive. 

S. Schiller. 

8. strong. 

stag. singular. 
sub, subordinating. 
subj. subjunctive. 
superl. superlative. 
U. Uhland. 

v. verb. 

W. Wieland. 

w. weak. 


English words printed in heavy-faced type are cognate with the 


German vocabulary-word preceding. 


A hyphen shows that only a 


part of the English word is cognate with the German, or vice versa. 
Brackets enclose cognates which are obsolete, imaginary, or such as 


do not now translate the German word. 


An English word printed 


in italics is borrowed from the same source as the corresponding Ger- 
man word. For the principal parts of strong verbs see § 331, 


VOCABULARY. 


GERMAN- 


Abend, ~. s. 2, even-ing; —Dlatt, 
n.s. 3, evening paper. 

Ubenteuer, 7. s. J, eee 

aber, cov7., adv. but, however. 

abreifen (aux. fein) v. w. depart 
[-rise ]. 

abjdliegen, ~. s. close up. 

ad), izterj7. oh! ah! 

Ghulid, ed. (dat.) similar. 

ME arse 2, act. 

all, prom., adj. all, every. 

allei’n, adj., adv. alone. 

allerdDings, @d¢v. to be sure [of 
_all things]. 

a Werle’, zz. all sorts of. 

al8, sé. conj. than, when, as. 

alfo’, z¢Zv. so, then [also]. 

alt, za7. old. 

WAlter, 2. s. 1, old age. 

Ultertum, 7. s. 
(§ 91). 

Amerifa’ner, . s. 1, American. 

amiifie’ren (jit), v. enjoy 
(amuse) one's self. 

an, prep. (dat. and acc.) on, by, 
at. 

anbieten, v. s. offer. 

Anblid, 7. s. 2, view, sight. 

ander, adj. other. 


antiquity 


ao, 


ww. 


anderthalb, az. one and a half; 


(§ 118, 3, 4). 

Anfang, 7. 5.2 (P/. a), beginning; 
anfangé, adv. in the beginning, 
at first (S 252%, 2). 

anfangen, v. s. begin. 

Angelegenheit, 7 w. affair. 

angenehm, a2. pleasant. 

angftigen (fib), v. wv. 
one’s self, be anxious. 
anfommen, v. s. (ax. {ein) arrive. 
annebmen, v. s. take (on), as- 
sume; ft 
oneself in, take charge of. 
antworten, v. w. answer. 


torment 


fic) — (gen.), interest | 


ENGLISH. 


Apfel, vw. s. 1 (PZ. &) apple; —fdhug, 
m. Ss. 2(pl. -iffe), apple-shot. 

| Arbeit, 7 w. work. 

| Urbeiter, 7. s. 7, workingman. 

;argern (fit), v. w. be vexed, 
angry. 

atm, adj. poor. 

Arznei’, 7. w. medicine. 

Urzt, vz. 5. 2 (pl. a), physician. 

aud, adv. also, too [eke]. 

auf, prep. (dat. and acc.)on, upon 
[up]. 

| aufeinander, adv. one after an- 

other. 

| Mujgabe, 7. mw. Exercise. 

aufhalten (fic), v. s. stay. 


aufridjtig, d7. sincere, frank 
jupright]. 
aujiparen, v. w. save up 


[-spare]. 

Muge, n. mx. eye; —nblid, m. 5. 2, 
moment, instant; —ntranthett, /. 
w., —uletben, 2. s. 1, malady of 
the eyes; —nfdhein, m. 5. 2, view. 

aus, prep. (dat.) from, out of. 

Musprud, . s. 2 (p/. it), expres- 
sion. 

au seina’nderfe ben, v. w. explain. 

auper, f7ep. (dat.) except, out- 
side of [outer] ; duferjt, adv., 
exceedingly. 

auferde’m, adv. besides. 

Musfidt, 7. w. view fout-sight]. 

ausipreden, v. 5. xpress, pro- 
nounce. 


Musfiellung, 7. ~- exposition. 


Bahnhof, 7. s. 7 (//. 6), station, 
depot. 
| bald, adv. 
bang(c), adv. & 

with dat. to trouble. 


| Bank, 7. s. 2 (#4. a), bench, 
aol 


soon [bold]. 
-axiously ; — madjen, 


9 
Ww 
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Bart, . s. 2( pl. i), beard. 

Bau, wv. s. 2(§ 275,2, a), building. 

Baum, 7. s. 2 (pl. at), tree 
[beam ]. 

beantworten, v. w. answer. 

bedDeutendD, pf7. adj. significant; 
as adv, notably. 

Bedienung, 7. w. service. 

beeilen (ji), v. w. hurry. 

befinden (ich), v. s. find (one’s 
self), ‘do.’ 

beginnen, uv. s. begin. 

beqreiflid), ez. comprehensible 
|-gripe-]. 

Begriff, Wa Sek, 
{-grip]. 

bebhalten, v. s. keep [behold]. 

Behandlung, 7. w. treatment. 

Behaupten, v. w. assert. 

bei, prep. (dat.), by, at, at the 
house of. 

beide, frov., adj. both, two. 

beina’he, zzv. almost [-nigh]. 

Beifpiel, z. ». 2, example. 

befannt, az. known; as nown, ac- 

uaintance. 

Sefanntimaft, * w.acquaintance. 

belohnen, v. w. reward. 

bemerfen, v. w. notice, re-mark. 

bequem, adj. comfortable [-quem 
= come}. 

bereit, zd7. -ready. 

Berg, m. Ss. 2, mountain. 

beriihimt, ad7. famous. 

Bejfdreibung, 7. w. description. 

befehen, v. s. look at. 

befiten, v. s. possess. 

befonder, adj. special ; -8, adv. 
especially. 

Bejorgnis, 7. s. 2, fear, solici- 
tude [-sorrow-]. 

beftehen, v. s. consist. 

beftcigen, v. s. climb. 

Befud), vz. s. 2, visit. 

befuden, v. w. visit [beseech]. 

betragen, v. s. amount to. 

betreffen, v. ». concern. 

Bett, 2. mx. bed (§ 280, 1). 

Bettler, vz. s. 1, beggar. 

Beutel, . s. 1, purse. 

BVewohner, v7. s. 1, inhabitant. 

begahlen, v. w. pay. 

Begzug, wv. 5. 2 (pl. it), reference, 
regard, 


, idea, conception 


| 


VOCABULARY. 


biegen, v. s. bend. 

bteten, v. s. offer, bid. 

Bild, x. s. 3, picture. 

Bille’t, 2. 5. 2 (pl. -tte), ticket. 

billig, zd. cheap, moderate. 

billigen, v. w. approve. 

big, prep. (acc.), up to, until; — 
an, cleartto, as fariase. swe. 
conj. until. 

biswei/len, adv. at times. 

bitten, v. 5. ask; (ich) bitte, please. 

blajen, v. s. blow [cf. blast]. 

Blatt, 7. s. 3, leaf [blade]. 

bleiben, v. s. remain [be- leave]. 

Bleiftift, vz. s. 2, lead-pencil. 


blendDen, wv. w. blind, dazzle 
[blend]. 
Blid, 7. s. 2, glance. 


D 


Slik, vz. s. 2, flash, lightning. 


| Blume, 7. w. flower [bloom]. 


brauden, v. w. need [brook]. 

breden, v. s. break. 

Brief, w. s. 2, letter [drief]. 

bringen, v. w. (§ 330) bring. 

Bruder, 7. s. 1 ( pl. it), brother. 

Bud, 2. s. 3, book ; —hanbdel, m. 
5. 1, book-trade ; —handlung, /. 
zw. book-store. 


| Chara’fter, 7. s. 2(p7. -te’re), char- 


acter. 


Chor, 7. s. 2 (pl. 8), chotr. 


Da, adv. there ; 
Since, 

Dabev’, adv. in connection with 
that. 

Dafil’r, adv. for that. 

Dage’ gen, aav. against it, on the 
other hand. 


sub. conj. as, 


Daher, adv, therefore, 


Dame, 7. w. lady, dame. 

Damt't, adv. therewith, with that, 
with it. 

‘Dane’ben, adv. besides. 

Dank, m. s. (xo pl.) thanks. 

Danfen, v. w. (dat.) thank, 

Dann, adv. then. 

Daran’, adv. thereon, of that. 

Darau’f, adv. thereup-on. 

Darbieten, v. s. offer. 

Dari’n, zdv. therein, in it. 


Darftellen, v. w. represent. 
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ag! 
Ddarii‘ber, adv. about that, about ! ei’gentlid), adj. real, actual. 


it [thereover] Fj 
L ts Yt J 
Daru'm, adv. there-fore. : Snes a eee 
oe the ; dem. that; dae find, | eit, at. a, an; um. one 
¥ | My he : x 
we ee leina’nDer, prow. (indcl.) each 
ace - CON}. nigres other, one another. 
, v. w. last, continue | Gi g it), i 
dey der dda m. Ss. 2( pl. tt), impres- 


Dabo’n, adv. of it, of that. 


PS sand : einige, pron. adj. some. 
Dazu’, adv. besides, withal, for ge, 2 aa] me 


einlafien, v. s. with fitch, enter 


that. i 
; | upon, go into. 
Demofra’t, 7. w. democrat ‘e , 
1M. W. : e’nmal, adj. once; cinna’l, j 

Denfen, 7. w. (§ 330) think. ae : pe 
Denn, conj. for; adv. then. -einfdjranfen, v. w. limit. 
Der, a hei as the; dem. that; | Ginfidt, 7. w. insight. 

rel. who, which, that. | Gijenbagn, 7. w. railw i 
Deuten (auf, acc.), v. w. point (to). it a ees ies od 


Deut, n. (indcl.) German elend, adj. wretched. 
[Dutch] ; deutfh, adz7. German. | Gltern, A/. only, parents [elders]. 


DeutjHland, ». Germany. (Gnde, z. vex. (gen. 78), end. 
Didt, a2. close, dense [tight]. endlidj, adv. finally. 

Dichter, m. s. 1, poet. Gnglander, 1. s. 7, Englishman. 
Dies, pron. (dem.) this. englifd, az. English. 

Diesmal, adv. this time [-mole]. | entfernt, adv. distant (from fern, 
Ding, 2. s. 2, thing. | far). 


Dire’ftor, 7. mx. director (§ 98). | enthalten, v. s. contain. 
Doh, adv. yet, still, though, | er, von. he. 
surely, really. | Grfindung, /. w. invention [out- 
Doftor, 7. mx. doctor (§ 98). | find-ing]. 
Dom, m. s. 2, cathedral, dome. “ergoben v. w. delight. 


Dorf, z. s. 3, village [thorp}. erfalten (fic), v. w. take cold. 
Dorjhewohner, v. s. 7, villager. |erflaren, v. w. explain (flar, 
Doriden, ~. s. 1, little village. | clear). 

Dort, adv. yonder, there. erfranfen, v. w. sicken, be taken 
Drama, 2. mx. drama. sick. 


Draugen, adv. outside (br for bar, erliigen, v. s. invent for decep- 
aupen, from aus). tion {-lie]. 


Drei, za. three. lermiiden, v. w. tire. fatigue. 
Drinnen, z@v. therein, inside. _ erft, aay. first [erst]. 

Droben, adv. up there. erftaunt, 9f/. astonished. 
Dritben, a/v. over there. | erwarten, v. w. expect. 

DU, pron. thou (§ 301). lertwidern, v. w- reply (wider = 
Dumm, «dj. stupid [dumb]. with). 

Dunfel, ad/. dark. ersablen, v. w. relate, tell. 


Durd, p7¢?. (acc.) through. | ¢8, pron., it, there ($ 303). 
Durdhidnitt, ~. s. 2%, average etiva, adv. about, approximately. 
[through-cut]. etwas, pron. indef, something, 
Diitfen, v. w. be permitted some-what, 
(§ 189). eter, fron. poss. your. 
Guro pa, 2. Europe. : 
ewig, ode. everlasting [aye-]. 


eben, cdv. even, just. 

Ghene, * w. plain [even]. 
@delmann, 7. s. 3, nobleman. 
eigen, aay. own. 


fijig, aaj. capable, fit, suited. 
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fahvew, v. s. (aux. fein), travel 
[fare]. 

Gall, mw. s. 2 (pl. a), case [fall]. 


fallen, v. 5. (awx. fein), fall. 

falff), az7. false, wrong. 

pamilie, 7 w. family; —nleben, 2. 
s. 1, family-life. 

Geder, ~. w. pen, feather. 

feflen, v. w. fail; wad feblt, 
dat. what is the matter ? 

ehler, 7. s. 7, mistake. 

wetertag, 7. s. 2, holiday. 

weld, wz. s. 3, field. 

elfen, v. s. 1, rock (§ 279, 2, a). 

genfter, 7. s. 5 window. 

werien, 7. (pl. only), vacation. 

fertig, ev. ready; — mit, through 
with. 

Felt, 2. s. 2, festival, feast. 

Gieber, v. s. 1, fever. 

finden, v. s. find. 

finfler, z@j. dark. 

Hleip, 7. s. (vo p/.), industry. 

flcipig, adj, industrious. 

wlup, 2. s. 2 (pl. —-itife), river. 

folgen, v. w. (ax. jen) follow. 

fort, adv. away, forth. 

fortfahren, wv. (¢utransitive), 
continue. 

jortjeben, U. WwW. (transitive 
tinue. 

opel 2. wx. (pl. zien), fossil. 

wrage, 7. w. question. 

fragent, v. w. ask. 

frang ofifd), a. French. 


with 


2), con- 


yrau, fio Bho uns, Nilbes 
Sraulein, vz. s. 1, young lady, 
Miss. 


freilid), adv. to be sure [freely]. 

fremD, adv. strange, foreign. 

orembde, 7. w. (vo pl.), foreign 
land. 

ereude, 7. w. joy, pleasure. 

freuen, v. w. rejoice ; ed freut mich, 
I am glad. 

ereund, 7. s. 2, friend ; Freundin, 
Vn tly Lady: frie nd. 

freundlid), wv. friendly, kind. 

wriede, 7. mx. (gen. 8), peace. 

frifd), «@z/. fresh. 

fvoh, ej. happy. 

ftuh, adv. early. 

Sug, m. s. 2, spring. 

fublen, v. cw. feel. 


| Geduld, 
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jubren, v. w. lead, carry on. 
flit, prep. (acc.) for. 


furdtfam, dy. timid [fright- 
some]. 
Oupy v7. s. 2 (AL. athe), foot; —wane 


Derung, f. w. pedestrian tour. 


Gallerie’, 7. w. gallery. 

ganz, vz7. all, whole (§ 109, 3). 

gar, adv. quite, altogether. 

Garten, m. s. 1 (p/. a), garden 
[yard]. 

Gartner, 2. s. 7, gardener. 

Gaft, 7. s. 2 (pl. a), guest. 

Gajthaus, 2. s. 3, inn. 

Gebaude, vz. s. 1, building. 

geben, v.s. give; eS qiebt (with acc.), 
there is, there are. 

Gcbirge, mz. Ss. 1, Mountains. 


gebrauden, v. w. use. 

Geburt, 7. cw. -birth, —8tag, m. s. 
Z, wirchcdee. 

Gedanfe, mm. mx. (gen. 8), 


thought, idea. 
gedenfen, v. w. (§ 330) 
j. w. patience. 
Gejahr, 7 w. danger [-fear]. 
nejabeliy adj. Pee 
gefallen, v. s. (daz.) please. 
gefapt, 27. ad@7. composed, calm. 


, intend. 


Begen) prep. (acc.) against [a- 
gain |. 

Gegend, 7. w. region, 

Gereninee a BGS @), Gone 
trast 

gegeniiber, Axch. (daz ) opposite. 

geben, v. s. go; das geht nicht, that 
won't do. 

gehoren, v. w. (dat.) belong to. 


Geift, v2. 5. 3, eee SSpliaty 
ghost. 


| Geld, 2. s. 3, money [yield]. 


gelien, v. 5s, have at stake, 
volve [yield]. 

Gemiit, 2. s. 3, feeling, 
(from Mut, mood). 

qettau, a7. exact, careful. 

geiteigt, 2/2. adj. inclined. 

genug, adj, enough. 

Keniigen, v. w. be enough, suffice. 

gerade, adv. exactly, just 
[-rath-er]. 

gern, adv. gladly; — lefen, to like 
to read. 


in- 


soul 
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Gefdhajt, n.s. 2, business (from 
{chaffen, do). 

gefdhehen, v. s. (asx. fein) happen, 
be done. 


Gejdenf, x. s. 2, present (from | 


fcbenfen). 
Gejidhidte, 7. 
(from gefcheben). 
gefdidt, cz7. skillful. 
Wefdmad, ». s. 2, taste [-smack]. 
Gejellfdajt, 7. zw. society. 
Gefpenft, nm. s. 3, ghost, spook. 
Gejprad, 2. s. 2, conversation 
(from fprechen). 
geiteben, uv. s. confess. 
gejtern, adv. yester-day. 
gejundD, adj. well, 
{-sound]. 
Gefundheit, 7. w. health. 
gewaltig, «27. powerful. 
gewinnen, v. s. gain, -win. 
gewip, ez. certain; adv. certain- 
ly, to be sure [-wit]. 
Gewitter, . s. 1, thunder-storm 
[-weather]. 
Gipjel, 7. s. 1, peak, summit. 
Glauhe, m. wx. (gen. -nd) faith, 
belief [be-lief ]. 
glauben, v. w. be-lieve. 
gleid, aay. -like; adv. directly. 
gleidpie’l, adv. no matter, just 
the same. 
Gliid, 2. s. (no pi.) -luck, for- 
tune. 
glidlid, adj. happy. 
glidliderweife, adv. fortunately 
[lucky-wise ]. 
Grad, 7. s. 2, degree, grade. 
Gramma ‘tif, oe TW. LYAMMUT. 
gretjen, v. s. grasp, grip(e). 
trop, adj. great. ; 
Grund, wm. s. 2 (pl. uj), reason, 
ground. 
griindlid), ed. thorough. 
ut, adj. good; adv. well. 
ymna ‘finn, Nn. MX. SYMNASTUM, 


story, history 


Ww. 


aar, 2. s. 2, hair. 
eb v. w. have. 
halb, od. half. . 
alten, 7. s. hold, consider. 
and, 7. s. 2 (p2. 4), hand. 
Sanpel m. s. (no pl.) trade com- 
merce [handle]. 


healthy | 
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handeln, U. W.; 08 hanbdelt fic) um, it 
1S a question of. 

| Oandlung, 7% w. shop, sture. 

hangen, v. s. hang. 

Haus, x. 5s. 3 bouse; herr, m. w., 
—Wwirt, 7.5.2 man-of-the-house, 
landlord. 

Haushen, 7. 
cottage. 

Heimat, 7. w. home [home-]. 

heif, adj. hot. 

heipen, v. s. be called [be hight]. 

heiter, adj. cheerful. 

Held, 7. w. hero. 

helfen, uv. s. help. 

| Serbft, . s. 2, autumn [harvest]. 

hereinbredjen, v. s. set in. 

Derr, . w. (§ 94, t) gentleman, 
sir, Mr. 

herrlid, zd7. glorious, splendid. 

Herz, 2. mx. ($97, 2, 2) heart. 

herjlid, 227. heart-y, cordial. 

‘ heulen, 7. w. howl. 

heute, adv. to-day; heututage, adv. 
| nowadays. 

Here, 7. w. witch. 

hier, adv. here. 

| Simmel, w. s. 1, heaven, sky. 
Hindernis, 2. s. 2, hindrance, 
| difficulty [hinder-ness]. 
DHinfidt, 7. w. respect [-sight]. 
hini’bergeben, v. s. go over. 

hod, adj. high (§ 109, 1). 

| odjftens, a/v. at the most. 

hoffen, v. w. to hope. 

Hoffnung, /. w. hope [hope-ing]. 

holen, v. w. fetch. 

| Holz, 2. 5. 4, wood, forest. 

| Honora’r, 7. 5. 2, fee. 

horen, v. w. hear. 

hiibjd), cd7. pretty. 

Hiigel, m. s. 7, hill. 

hundert, 1227. hundred, 

Out, m. 5. 2 (pe. it), hat [hood]. 

hiiten (fic), v. w. be on one’s 
guard [heed]. 


s, 1 little house, 


id, pron. I. 

ihr, poss. her, their, Shr, your. 

immer, adv. always. 

im, prep. (dat, and acc.) in, 
into. 


linpe’m, sed. conj. while since. 
| inde’fien, av. meanwhile. 
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Snhalt, 7. s. 2, contents [in- 
hold]. 

interefia’nt, ad7. interesting. 

Sntere’ffe, 2. mx. (gen. 8), in- 
terest. 

irgenD, prov. inde] any, some. 

Srrtum, 7. s. error [err- 
dom]. 


Q 
Yo, 


ja, adv. yes. 

Jahr, 2. 5s. 2, year; —edfeft, 1. s. 
2, annual festival; —estag, m. 
5. 2, anniversary; —¢djeit, 7. w. 
season. 

Sahrhu'ndert, 7. s. 2, century. 

anua’, 7. s. 2, January. 

jed-, pron. every, each. 

jedenfallg, wdv. at any rate. 

jedermann, pron. indcl, 
one, 

jemaid, p07. indef. some one 

jen-, dem. pron. that. 

jebt, adv. now. 

Sw li, v2. 5. July. 

uni, 7. 5. June. 

jung, ed. young. 


every 


Raffee, mz. 5. (x0. pl.) coffee. 

Rabu, v. 5. 2 (pl. a), boat, row- 
boat. 

falt, adj. cold. 

RKamera’d, . w. comrade. 

RKaften, ide Bb als WOR, 

Rauf, 7. s. 2 (pl. au) purchase. 

faufen, v. w. buy. 

Kaufmann, 1. s. 
[chap-man]. 

fein, az7. no, not a, none. 

fennen, v. w. (§ 330) know [ken]. 

RKenntnis, ~ s. 2, knowledge. 

Rerl, v. s. 2, fellow [churl]. 

Kind, 2. 5. 3, child. 

RKlaffe, 7. WW. ClEss. 

Reid, x. s. 3, garment [cloth]. 

flein, @d7. small. 

RKleinigfeit, 7. 
matter. 

flimmen, v. 5. (aux. fein) climb. 

flopfen, v. w. knock. 

Rlofter, 7. s. 1 (p/. 8), convent, 
cloister. 

RKnabe, . w. boy [knave]. 

fommen, v. s. come. 


8, merchant 


w. trifle, small 
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| foniglid, ca. royal, kingly. 

fonnen, v. w. (§ 189) can, be 
able. 

Ronje’rt, 7. 5. 2, concert. 

Kopf, wv. s. 2 (p/. 8) head [cup]. 

Ropftveh, 2. »s. 2, headache 
[- woe]. 

Roft, 7. w. fare, board [cost]. 

RKojten, w. (p2. only) cost(s). 

foften, uv. w. Cost. 

Rrajt, fs. 2 (pL 
strength [craft]. 

franf, a7. sick, ill [crank]. 

Rranfheit, * w. sickness, disease; 
—8fall, case of sickness. 

fiimmern, v. w. trouble. 

funfiig, zd@7. coming, next. 

furie’ren, v. w. cure. 

RKurfus, wv. (f7. Kurfus or Kurfe), 
course. 

fury, ad7. short [cur?]. 

furzlid, ea. lately. 


force, 


a) 


| fadjen, v. w. laugh. 

Raden, m. s. 1 (pi. 
shop. 

Lage, /. w. situation [lay]. 

Land, 2. s. 2-3, land, country. 

lang, ed. long; adv. lange. 

la ngwei/lig, adj. dull, tedious, 
[long-while-y]. 

laffen, v. s. let, cause. 

laujen, v. s. run [leap]. 

lauten, 7. w. purport, run. 

lauter, adv. exclusively, 
but. 

i leben, v. w. live. 

Leben, 7. s. 7, life [live]. 

lebhaft, adj. live-ly. 

legen, v. w. lay. 

Lehrer, 7. s. 1, (man) teacher; 
—in, f. w. woman teacher. 

leidjt, az. light, easy. 

leid, adj. disagreeable; ¢8 thut 
mir —, I am sorry [loath]; —er, 
adv, unfortunately, alas. 

Leiden, x. s. 1, suffering, trouble 
[loathe]. 

leife, a@7. softly, in low tone. 

efti’re, / w. text for reading 
[lect 1 re]. 

lernen, 7. w. learn. 

Lefebud, 2. s. 3, reading-book, 
reader, 


i), store, 


none 
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lefen, v. s. read i 
nia a mi, 7 . i i i 
ao m. S. 1, reader. Ne ee ea be 
cbt, adj. last. mitteilen, vw. w. imparz, tell 
<eute, pl. only, people. [-deal]. 3 
ey ae actage? ees ae adj. middle. 

lady. ar [lief]; —baben, to | Mi ; g 

like [have lief]. ety wae scaaeipaetieca 


Liebe, 7. w. love; —Sfcene, f. w.|Mode, 7. w. fashion, mode. 
love-scene; —sbrief, m. s. 2, | magen, v. w. (§ 189), may, wish, 


i rabtareeeag like. 
ieben, 7. ce. love. Pali ; : 
liebenswiirdig, «27. lovely Llove- et nels Silene BOP 
d worthy]. Monat, vv. s. 2, month. 
peti in vy. s. grow fond | Morgen, . s. 1, morning; —blatt, 
ef. 2. s. 3, morning ; —luf 
liegen, v. 5. lie, be situated. Fos eke. vs Malye ei 
linf, aaj. left. aav. morgen, to-morrow. 
Lifte, 7. w. lst. | miuDe, adj. tired. 
loben, v. w. praise [love]. | Mihe, * w. pains, trouble. 
lohnen (fib), v. w. to be worth Muyeum, 1. mx. (pl. en), muse- 
while. um. 


[08, adj. rid of, free from, loose, Mufi/t, 7. w. music. 
-less; —brecen, break loose, ; miiffen, v. w- (§ 189), must, be 


burst. | obliged. 
Lujt, 7. 5. 2 (p/. w), air. Mutter, 7. s. 1 (pl. i), mother. 
luftig, adj. jolly [lusty]. 
nat, prep. (dat.) after, to 
madden, uv. w. make. [nigh]. 


Madden, x. s. 1, girl, maiden Nadbar, . mx. neighbor. 
[maid-kin]. nadpe’m, sv. con. after. 
Mal, 2x. 5. 2-3, time; cinmal, once; Nadridt, /. w- report, news, 
ein paarmal, a few times. tidings. 
man, pro. indef. one {man ]. nadft, see wader nah. 
man, prov. adj. Many, many a. Mawt, 7. 5. 2 (pe. 4), night 
Mann, m. s. 7, man. nah, adj. near, nigh ($ 114, 2). 
Marl, 7. w. mar Rk. ‘Mame, m. mx. (gen, ms), name. 
Meer, 7. s. 2, sea [mere]. _névetter, mz. mx. namesake. 
mehrere, adj. several [more-]. namlid, c¢v. namely, that is to 
Mehrheit, *. ~- majority [more- Say. 
hood, 7.c. more-ness]. Narr, m7. w. fool. 
mefrmals, adv. frequently. | nap, a7. wet [nas-ty ]. 
|Matio’n, 7. w- mallon. 


Mele, 7. w. merle. Fs od 
meilentweit, e@v. for miles. |Matu’t, 7. w. nature; —{hinbeit, 7 
mein, pro. Poss. MY, mine. |  . beauty of nature. 

meinen, v. w-. mean. ‘natirlid, adv. naturally, of 
meiftens, aZv. most-ly. course. 

es | Nebel, . s. 1, fog, mist. 


Menge, fw. weass, multitude. 
Menjd, 7. w. man, mankind | neben, prep. ( 
(from Mann). along with. he 
menfalid, a7. human. Nebenfl uf, on 5. 2. (pl. euile), 
Meffe, *. w. fair, mass. tributary. 
Mineral, 2. vex. (P/ ien), min- nehmen, v- ». take. 
eral. “nett, adv. no [none]. 
Minu’te, /. w- minute. nennen, 7. w- (3 330), name, 


dat, and acc.) beside, 
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fet, wd7. new. 

Meugierde, 7 w. curiosity. 

neugierig, «dj. curious 
eager for). 

newlid, adv. lately [newly]. 

nidt, adv. not [naught]. 

nidjts (§ 320, 2), nothing. 

nieDdrig, 227. low. 

niemand, pron. indef. no one. 

nod), adv. yet, still, nor. 

Mot, 7. s. 2, need, distress. 

Motfall, m. 5s. 2 (pl. a), case of 
need. 

Mumero, 7. (indcl.) at No. 

nun, edv. now, well. 

nur, adv. only, just. 


(gtertg, | 


0, ¢nter7. O, oh. 

ob, sub. conj. whether; 
as if. 

Obdad),. s. 3, shelter [-thatch]. 

obwo' hl, svd. con7. although. 

oder, con. or. 

Ofen, rare 5 
[oven]. 

offenbar, adj. evident [open-]. 

Offnen, v. w. open, 

oft, adv. often, oft. | 

Djters, adv. often (comp. of oft). 

ohne, pep. (acc.) without. 

Onfel, vz. 5. 1, wzcle. 


alg —, 


UGH 


§), stove 


Ort, vw. s. 2-3, place. | 
Ofteri, w., pl. only, Haster. 


Paar, 2. 5s. 2, pair; etn paar, a | 
few. 

Pala’ ft, v. 5. 2 (pl. &), palace. 

Parl, wm. s. 2 (pl. also Paris), 
park. 

Perfo'n, ~ w. person. 

P flict, 7. w. duty [plight]. 

Bhilofophie, -. zw. philosophy. 

Photographie’, /. w. photograph. 

Plab, we. s. 2 (pl. di), place, seat. 

plaudern, v. w. chat. 

Politvf, 6. w. politics. 

Polizei’, He WwW. police. 

Polizi’ft, 1. w. policeman, 

Poft, 7. w. mail, post. 

pradtig, cd. splendid. 

Prets, m. 5. 2, price. 

Prope’ for, v2. wx. professor. 

Proze’nt, v. s. 2, per cent. 


Priujung, /. w. trial, proving. 


VOCABULARY. 


Punkt, vz. s. 2, point. 


qualen (fit), v. w. be tormented, 
be bored. 


| quer, w@v. across [queer']. 


Mand, 1. s. 3, edge, border. 

raft), ed. fast [rash]. 

Rat, 1. s. (no pl.) advice. 

taten, v. s. guess, advise. 

Rauber, +. s. 1, robber; Strafen -, 
footpad. 

redjnen, v. w. reckon, count. 

ret, edu. right, very. 

reden, v. w. talk. 

redlidj), adz7. honest, candid. 

Medlidfeit, ~ w. honesty. 

regelmapig, ea. regular. 

Megen, 7. s. 1, rain. 

Regenfdirm, wv. s. 2, umbrella. 

Tegnen, v. zw. rain. 


red), wd. rich. 


Neife, 7. w. journey [rise]; —fame- 
rad, m. w. traveling compan- 
ion (comrade). 

Meiz, wz. s. 2, charm. 

ridjtig, ez. right, correct. 

Nidtung, ~ w. direction. 

Molle, 7. w. rdle, part. 

Moma’n, vz. 5. 2, novel, romance. 

hidfehr, 7 w. return. 

Midweg, v7. s. 2, return. 

ruheu, v. rest. 


ww. 


i rubig, adj. quiet. 


Sade, 7. w. affair, thing [sake]. 


Sage 7. w. tradition, story 
[say]. 

fagem, v. w. say. 

Salamander, mw. s. i sala 
mander, 


fauer, 7. bitter, sour. 

Scene, 7. w. scene. 

Smhade, m. mx. (pl. Shaden) in- 
jury, loss ; das tt fchabe, that is 
a pity [scathe]. 

fdhiben, v. w. value, esteem. 

SMaufpieler, w. s. 2, actor. 

einen, v. s. seem, shine. 

Smhelm, m. s. 2, rogue, scamp. 

fdenfen, v. zw. present, give. 

{dhicben, v. s, Shoot. 

Slat, 7 w. battte. 

{dlagen, v. s. strike [slay]. 


GERMAN- 


{hledt, adj. bad. 

{hliefen, v. s. infer, conclude. 

{hlimm, adj. bad [slim]. 

SHlitijduh, vw. ». 2, skate [slide- 
shoe}. 


Saint n. s. 3 (pl. differ), castle. 
Slug, m. s. 2 (fl. -itffe), end. 


close. 
fuel. acj. swift; adv. swiftly. 
fdjon, adv. already, quite. : 
{djon, adj. beautiful, 
[sheen]. 
Smonheit, ~ w. beauty. 
coker nig adj. terrible. 


lovely 


@reiben, v. s. write [shrive 
scribe]. 

fdjreiten, v. s. (ax. fein) step. 

Sriftitetler, RSet TNT TIcer, | 
author. 


Shritt, 7. s. 2, step. 

fuldig, 227. indebted. 

Sule, Fe w. school. 

Shuljahr, 7. s. 2, school-year. 

Sonics m.s. 1, scholar, pupil. 

Sufter, vz. s. 1, cobbler. 

Shug, vz. 5. 2 ( pl. eitiie), Shot. 

{djweigen, v. s. to be silent. 

{dwer, adj. heavy, hard. 

Smwejter, 7. w. sister. 

Shwindjudt, /. 
tion. 

See, f. w. (pl. Seen or Seeen) sea, 
ocean; -retle, f. w. voyage. 

fehen, v. 5. see. 

Sehenswirdigfcit, ~ w. sight 
rao worth seeing]. 

fehnen (f 4), v. w. long. 

fehr, adv. very, much [sore]. 

fein, poss. his. 

feit, prep. (dat.) since. 

Seite, 7. w. side. 

felbjt, pro. self, myself, etc. 

felten, adj. rare [seldom]. 

fehen, v. w. set, seat, ji) —, to 
sit down. 

Gie, pron. you; 
her, them. 

Sieg, 7. 5. 7, victory. 

fingen, v. Ss. Sing. 

Sinn, m. s. 2, sense, mind. 

fittlig, ad/. moral. 

fiben, v- s- sit. 

fo, adv. SO. 

foe ben, adv. 


consump- 


Ww. 


fie. she, they; 


just now [so-even |. 
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| fofo'rt, adv. at once. 

joga’r, adv, actually, even. 

fogena unt, ed. so-called. 

fold), prov., adj. such, 

jollen, v. w. ($189) shall, ought. 

Sohn, m.s.2( pl. d), son. 

| Sommer, 7. s. 7, summer. 

fondDerbar, adj. strange. 

Sonnabend, wv. s. 2, 
{eve of Sun-day]. 

jonjt, adv. else, otherwise. 

| Sorge 7. w. care [sorrow]. 

Spap, 7. s. 2 (pl. G) jest. 

jpat, adv. late. 

Spazie'rgang, 5. 2 (ph. a) 

walk. 

| {pielen, v. w. play. 

Sprade, f. w. language. 

{predjen, v. s. speak. 

Spridwort, v. s. 3, proverb. 

Sprudy, w. 5. 2 (p/. ut) saying. 

Staat, m. mx. state. 

Stadt, 7. 5. 2(P/. a) city [stead, 
i.e. place]; —wabl, f. w. city elec- 
tion; —mufeum, 7. 7x. city mu- 
seum. 

ftarf, cdj. strong [stark]. 

fteden, v. w. put, stick. 

ftehlen, v. s. stand. 

fteigen, v. s- (aux. fein) climb. 

fterben, v. s. (amex. — fein) 
[starve]. 

ftet8, adv. always [stead -ily ]. 

| Stimme, 7. w. voice, vote. 

ftimmen, v. 2. tally, coincide. 

Stimmung, 7. w- mood. 

Strafe, /. w. street ; —nrduber, 7. 
s. 1, footpad [street-robber]. 


Saturday 


mM. 


die 


Stree, /. w. stretch, dis- 

| tance. ; 

| Streit), . s. 7 prank, trick, 
stroke. 


Streit, m. 5. %, strife, conflict. 

Strom, 7. s. 2, (p/. 6), stream. 

Stid, 7. 5. 2, piece, play [stick]. 

| Student, 7. w. student, 

ftudie’ren, v. w. study. 

Studium, 2. vx. (p/. rien) study. 

Stubl, wm. 4. 2 (pl. wW), chair, 
[stool]. 

Stunde, 7. w. hour, lesson. 

Stike 7. w- Prop, support. 

Summe, /. w. Sure. 

Sympathte’, f. w. sympathy. 
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Tag, m. s. 2, day. 

tay lich, adj., adv, Aaily. 

Tanz, m. s. 2 (pl. &) dance; 
—plab, m. s. 2 (pl. &) dancing- 
place. 

Tafhe, fw. pocket; —ngeld, 7. s. 
3, pocket-money. 

Laugenidts, v. (¢zdcl.) good-for- 
nothing. 

zeil, wm. s. 2, part [deal]; 7. s. 2, 
share. 

teilen, v. w. share [deal]. 

Lende'nz, 7. w. tendency. 

Termin, vz. s. 2, term. 

teuer, az. dear, expensive. 

Teufel; wz. s. 1, devil. 

Thal, w. s. 3, valley, dale. 

Thaler, wz. s. 7, thaler, dollar. 

Thea ter, wn. S. 1, theater. 

thun, v. irre. (§ 185) do. 

Thiir(e), f. w. door. 

Lier, x. s. 2, animal [deer]. 

Lifd, wm. s. 2, table [dish]. 

Vitel, mz. ». 1, ttle. 

Lodter, * s. 1(P/. 3) daughter. 

Tod, 7. s. (no pl.) death, 

toll, a7. mad. 

tot, va. dead. 

tra jen, Cao Wie ales 

traurig, adj. sad, sorrowful. 

treffen, v. 5. hit, hit upon. 

treten, wv. 5. (aux. fein) 
tread, 

treu, ad7. true, faithful. 

trodnen, v. w. dry. 

troften, v. w. comfort [trust]. 

Turm, m. s. 2 (Pl. it) tower. 


step, 


Wbel, adj., adv. evil, amiss. 

liber, prep. (dat. and ace.) over, 
about. 

oy adv, everywhere [over- 
all]. 

iberhau’pt, adv. in general, a 

__large, at all [over-head] 

lberle gen, v. 
sider. 

brig, adj. remaining [over- ]. 

Ufer, 2. s. 7, bank, shore. 

Uhr, 7. w. clock [hour]. 

UM prep. (acc.) at, about. 

umbringen, v. w. (§ 330) kill, 

Uimge’bung, /. w. environs. 

unanugenehm, cd. un-pleasant. 


“S 
L 


w. ponder, con- 
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| unbea’nttwortet, aZ7. unanswered. 


unbedeutend, adj. insignificant. 
und, con7. and. 

Unjall, vz. s. 2 (p. a), accident. 
unfleftiert, z7j. uninflected. 
wngeduldig, 227. impatient. 


|ungefahr, edv. about. 


Untoerfita’t, ~ zw. university. 

unm’ glidj, 727. impossible. 

Untuhe, 7. unrest, 
cern. 

unfer, Poss. our. 

Unfinn, 7. s. (zo pi.) nonsense. 

unter, ad. lower [under]. 

unter, prep. (dat. and acc.) un- 
der, among. 

unterbre’den, v. s. interrupt. 

unterne’hmen, v. s. undertake. 

Unterjdied, 7. ». 2, difference. 

unterwe'tfen, v. s. subject. 


con- 


Ww. 


U. 


Vater, wm. s. 1 (p/. &), father. 
Vera’ bredung, 7. agreement, 


i. 


arrangement. 
berbeffern, v. w. correct [-better]. 


berei'nigt, A/c. united [-one-]. 

berjallen, v. s. fall a prey. 

Verfaffer, v. s. 1, author. 

bergehen, v. s. ($185) pass [for(e)- 
go}. 

bergeffen, v. s. forget. 

bergeuden, v. w. waste. 

Verhaltnis, z. s. 2 


2, relation, 


berlangen, v. w. demand, want 
[-long]. 

berlaffen, v. s. leave; fic) — auf, 
rely upon. 


Verlauf, mw. s. 2 (p/. du), course. 
berloren, pAZe. lost [forlorn]. 
bermeiden, v. s. avoid. 
Vermogen, nm. s. 1, property. 


verfammeln, v. w. gather, as- 
semble. 

berfdmikt, adv. shrewdly. 

berfdtvinden, wv. s. (aux. fein) 
vanish, disappear, 

berfegen, v. zw. answer, trans- 


pose. 
berfidern, v. w. assure. 
berftehen, v. s. (§ 185) under- 
Stand. 
berfuden, v. ww. try. 
beriveilen, v. w. tarry [-while]. 
Vetter, v2. mx. cousin. 
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biel, pron., adj., adv. much. 

bicller mt, adv. perhaps. 

Viertel, v2. s. 7, quarter; 
mu. S. 2, Quarter-year; 
J. w. quarter-hour. 

Vogel, v. s. 1(p/. d), bird [fowl]. 

BVolf, 2. s. 3, folk, people; 
—Sglaube, wz. mx. popular belief. 

poll, «zy. full. 

bolle ndDen, 7. ~. 
[-end]. 

pon, prep. (dat.) from, of. 

por, prep. (dat. and acc.) before 
| fore]. 

borig, zz. last, former. 

po'rmi ttags, adv. in the 
noon. 

PVorftellung, 7. w. performance. 


—jabr, 
—ftunde, 


complete, finish 


fore- 


tad, ad. a-wake. 

Wahl, 7. w. choice, election. 

waht, adj. true; nidt wabr, isn’t 
it, doesn't it, aren’t they, etc. 

twahrendD, sé. con. while; prep. 
(gen.) during. 

Wald, v. s. 3, forest [wold]. 

Wand, 7. s. 2 (p/. a), wall. 

Manderung, /. w. wandering, 
travel. 

twann, adv. inter. when. 

tuarm, adzj, warm. 

twarten, v. w. wait. 

twaru’m, adv. inter. why. 

twas, pron. inter. what. 

weder, comj. neither; weber... 
nod, neither... nor. 

Weg, 7. s. 2, way. 

ad as prep. (gen) 
Ot. 

Weib, 2. s. 3, woman, wife. 

Meihnahten, w. 7/- Christmas. 

Beihnadtsgeident, n. s. 2, Christ- 
mas present. 

tweif, edz7. white. 

weit, adj. wide, 
weiter, further. 

Welt, 7. w- world. 

wenig, adj. little; ein —, a little. 

wenigitens, adv. at least. 

wenn, sz. conj. if, when. 

tuer, prom. tnter. who; 
who, whoever. 


on account 


broad, far; 


rel. he 


| 3ahlen, v. w. count 


werden, v. s. become [worth]. | 
twerjen, v. s. throw, cast [warp] ! 
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Werk, 2. s. 2, work. 

teesha'lb, adv. inter. why. 

Weiter, 2. 5. 1, weather. 

widtig, «77. important, weighty. 

wie, adv. and sub. conj. how as 
like [why]. eo 

wieder, adv. again [with]. 

wiederan’jnehmen, v. s. resume. 

wiederho'len, v. w. repeat. 

wie'Derichen, v. s. see again; auj 
Wiederfehen, good-bye. 

willfo mmen, a7. welcome. 

Wind, v. s. Z, wind. 

Winter, vz. s. 1, winter. 

wirflid, adv. really. 

Wirt, 2. s. 2, landlord, man-of- 
d the-house. 

Wirtin, jf. w. landlady. 

wiffen, v. w. ($ 330) know [to 
wit]. 

teo, ad@v. where. 

Wore, 7. w. week. 

twodentlid, dv. weekly. 


| twofu't, adv. for what. 
| pobl, adv. probably, I presume, 


well. 
wohe'r, adv. whence. 
wohnen, v. w. dwell, live [cf. to 
won, with its pple. wont]. 
Wohnort, .s.2,abode, dwelling- 
place. 
MWohnung, 
dence. 
Wolfe, 7. w. cloud [welk-in]. 
wollen, v. w. (§ 189) will. 
Wort, 2. s. 2-3, word; for the 
two plurals see > 276, a. 
Worterbudy, 7. s. 7, dictionary. 
fworu m, adv. about what, why. 
twozu’, adv. to what end, what 
fOns 
twundern, v. w. cause to wonder; 
mic) wunbert’s I wonder. 
Wun, 7. 5. 2 (Pe. it), wish. 
wiinfden, v. w- wish. 


[tell]. 


jf. w. dwelling, resi- 


zehu, num. ten. 

Zeidnung, /- ~- 

geigen, 7. 2: show 

Berle, /. w- line. ; 

Beit, 7. w. time [tide]. 

Beiiung, / &: newspaper 
ing}. 


drawing. 
[teach te 


[tid- 
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gerfallen, v. s. (it, acc.) be divided 
(into). 

giehen, v. s. draw [tow]. 

gjiemlid, cdv. pretty, tolerably. 

Simmer, 2. 5. 2, room 
ber]. 

gu, Prep. (dat.) to, at, for; adv. 
too. 

gufcie’ Den, eZ. content. 

Sug, m. s. 2 (p/. it), train [tug]. 

guna Aft, edz. first [-next]. 

qurii'd, adv. back [-ridge |. 


| tim- 
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zufa'mimen, adv. together. 

| Sufdauer, 7 s. 7, spectator. 

gufdup, wv. s. 2 (pl. -tijfe), addi- 
tion, increase. 

gutragen (fic), v. s. happen. 

jutraglid), 227. beneficial. 

jwar, adv. to be sure, forsooth 
(3 wabr). 

Zwei, 22077. two. 

Sweifampf, vz. s. 2 (7. a), duel. 

jlvifdjen, prep. (dat. and acc.) be- 
tween. 


ENGLISH-GERMAN. 


a, an, ein. 

able, to be — to, fonnen (§$ 189- 
191). 

about, adv. eta, ungefabr; prep. 
uber, um (ace.), von (dat.); news 
— the elections, Nachrichten itber 
bie Wablen; to care —, fich fim- 
mern um; to talk —, prechen yon. 

above, oben. 

according to, nad (da?.). 


account, on — of, wegen (ger); 
on my —, meinetwegen; on that 
—, Dedshalb. 


acquaintance, Sefanntfdaft, f. w.; | 


to make the — of, fennen lernen 
(acc.). 

across, adv. quer. 

action, Dandlung, /. w. 

actress, Sdaujpielerin, 7. w. 

advise, raten, s. 

affair, Sade, /. w. 

after, prep. wah (dat.); — all, am 

e. 


again, wieDder. 

against, gegen (acc. ). 

ago, adv. vor (dat.); an Hour —, 
por einer Stunde. 

air, Luft, 7 5. 2 (p/. it). 

all, all, ganz; all sorts of, alferlet’. 

allow, to be —ed to, Diirfen ($5 189- 
Igl. 

along, mit; 
mit; — with, jugleid) mit. 

already, {chon. 

also, auc. 

always, immer. 


going, gebe. (See Ex. V. n. 5.) 
American, 2Amerifa'ner, 7. 5. vip 
among, unter (da?. and acc.). 
ancient, alt. 
and, und. 
animal, Zier, 2. 5. 2. 
anniversary, Sabrestag, 7. 2. 
another, (additional) noc) ein; 

(different) ein anbderer. 


come —, fommen Gie | 


answer, antworten; (¢vams.) beant- 
morien, zz. 
antiquity, Wltertum, 7. 5. 3. 


|any, irgendD (§ 152); have you — 


money? bajt Du ctias Geld? — 
one, jemand, irgend jemand; not — 
thing, nichts. 

appear, erjdeinen, s. 

arrive, antommen, s. (azzx. fein). 

as, wie, alg; not so good —, nidt 
fo gut wie; as you say, wie bu fagft; 
— if, ald ob. 

ashamed, to be —, fich fchamen, 
refl. w. 


_ask, fragen, w.; bitten, s. 


at, an (dat. and acc.), wm (acc.), uM 
(dat.); — the window, an Dem 
Fenfter; —a table, anemem Tifche; 
—ten o'clock, um 3ehn Whr; — 
home, yu Hauje; — your house, 
bet Shnen zu Haufe; — any rate, 
jedenfallé; — No. 2, Numero awet5 
— once, fofort; — the most, 
bochjtend. 

author, (in the sense of ‘ writer 
by profession’) Schriftfteller, mz. 
s. J; otherwise Berfalfer, v7. 
Senile 

autumn, Herbjt, 
Herbjtzeit, 7 w. 

awake, adj. wath. 

away, fort. 


De 


m. s, 2; — time, 


back, adv. wurid. 
bad, {dlect. 


bank, lifer, 2. 5. 1. 


am, bin; am visiting, bejuche; am | be, fein, s. 


beard, Bart, m. 5s. 1 (pé. di). 


| peat, fcblagen, s. 


beautiful, fain. 

beauty, Schinheit, f. w. 

because, Weil, sd. con. 

become, ‘werden, 5. 

bed, Bett, 2. mx. 

pefore, prep. Dot (dat. and acc.) 
there are four days — Christ- 
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mas, ¢6 find ier Tage bid Weih= 
nachten. 

beggar, Settler, vz. 5. 7. 

begin, anfangen, s. 

beginning, YAnjang, v7. s. 2 (Pl. a). 

being, human —, Menjfch, mw. w. 

believe, glauben, zw. 

belong, geboren, w. (daz). 

below, prep. unter (dat. and acc.); 
the picture —, bad Bild darunter. 

bench, Sant, 7. 5. 2(pZ. a). 

bend, biegen, s. 

best, bet, am beften; as adv. anfe| 
befte. 

better, beffer, 

between, swifchert (dat. and (WEGa)s 

birthday, Geburtstag, vz. s. 2. 

blow, blafen, s. 

boat = row-boat, Rahn, wm. s. 2 
(pi. ). 

book, Buch, 7. 5s. 3. 

bore, qualen, w. 

both, beide; both. 
++ ald (auch). 

box, Staften, a. 5. 7. 

boy, RKnabe, a. 

break, brecen, 

bring, bringen, 

broad, weit. 

brother, Bruder, #7. s. 1 (p/. it). 

building, Sebdubde, 2. 5. 7. 

business, Gefdaft, 2. 5. 2; 
of state, in Staatdgefchaften. 

but, aber. 

buy, faufen, zw. 

by, an (dat.); bet (dat.); with the 
passive, son (dat.); — the win- 
dow, am Senter; — the train, 
mit Dem Zuge. 


.. and, fowohl 


WwW, 
Se 


W. Ur. 


a 
On == 


call, be called, beifen, s. 

can, fonnen (SS 189-1971). 

care, to about, ft fitmmern, 
refl. w., WM (acc.). 

careful, to be —, fich bitten, re 7. w. 

Carry, fragen, s. ' 

case, Fall, m. 5. 2 (p/. a). 

cast, werfer, s. 

castle, Sdhlof, 2. 5. 3. 

certain, gewif; to know for —, 


gemtp (or ficher) wiffen. 
chair, Stubl, m. 5. 2 (pl. it). 
cheap, billig. 
cheerful, beiter. 
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child, Rind, 2. 5. 3. 

Christmas, Weihnachten, A/. 

City, Stadt, 7. s. 2 (pl. 4); — park, 
Stadtpart, wz. s. 2; — clock, Stabt- 
ubr, 7. w. 

Claim, they —to have seen..., 
man will . . . gefeben baben. 

clock, Ubr, 7. w.; city —, Stadtubr. 

close, fcblicpen, s. 

coffee, Kaffee, mz. 5. (70 pl.). 

cold, falt; to take —, fich erfalten, 
refl. Ww. 


come, fommen, s. (azx. fein). 


| comfortable, bequem. 


company, Gefellfhaft, 7. zw. 

concern, betreffen, s.; so far as I 
am —ed, was mtd) betrifft. 

concerned, in Sorge; not —, obne 
Sorge. 

concert, Sonje’tt, 2. 5. 2. 

consist (of), bejteben (aus), s. 

contain, entbhalten, s. 

continue, fortieben, w.; (¢2trazs.) 
fortfabren, ». 

contrast, Gegenjab, wz. 5. 2 (pl. a). 

convent, Slojter, 7. 5. 7 (pi. 8). 

conversation, Gefpracd, 7. 5. 2. 

correct, adj. richtig. 

correspond, ent{predyen, s. 

cost, foften, w. 

cottage, Hausden, 2. 5. 7. 

could, fonnte, fonnte (§ 191, 2); — 
have done, hatte thun tonnen. 

count, rechnen, zw. 

country, Land, 2. s. 2-3. 

course, of —, natit’rlic, 

cousin, Vetter, v7. wx. 


crowd, Menge, 7. w. 


daily, tiglid. 

dance, tanen, zw. 

dangerous, gefibrlic. 

dark, Dduntet. 

daughter, Todjter, 7. s. 1 (pl. 8). 

day, Tag, 7. s. 2; in the daytime, 
am Tage. 

dear, teuer, Lieb. 

death, Tod, w. 5. 2. 

delight, Sreubde, 7. w. 

democrat, Demofra’t, wz. w. 

denote, bexetcnen, w, 

depart, abreijen, w. (asx. fein), 

depend, abjangen, s. von (dat.); 
antommen, s. auf (ace.). 
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dictionary, Worterbud, 2. 5. 3. 
die, terben, s. (azex. fem). 
differ, abweiden, s. 
difference, lnter/died, vz. 5. 2. 
different, verjdieden. 
difficult, fchwierig. 
difficulty, Dindernié, 
Schwierigfeit, 7. w. 
directly, gleid. 
director, Dire’ftor, #7. mx. 
divided, be — into, 3erfallen in 
(acc.). 
do (as aux. untranslated, e.g. 
do you know, fennen Ste), thun, 
s., machen, w.; 
cise, eine Mufgabe machen; that 
won't —, dad gebt nidt. 
doctor, Doftor, #. mx. 
door, Zhiir(e), 7. w. 
doubt, 3yweifel, 7. s. 1; no —, wobl. 
down, unten; sit —, fich feben. 
drama, Drama, 2. mx. 
drawing, 3cidnung, 7. w. 
drive(intrans.), fabren,s. (atx. fein). 
dull, fanaweilig. 
during, wabrend (ge). 


Hine Somes 


each, jtd- (S$ 153); 
ung, cud) (§ 123. 3). 
early, frith. 
either, with negatives, aud; nor 
I —, ih auch nicht. 
elderly, «alter. 
election, Wabl, f. w 
end, Sdlug, mw. 5. 7 
Ende, 2. mx. 
English, englifd. 
Englishman, Englander, 7. 5. ie 
enjoy, to — one’s self, fic) amit- 
fieren, ref. w. 
enough, gem. 
entire, ga. 
error, Srrtunt, 7. 5. 
especially, bejonders. 


esteem, {chaben, w. 
fogar; — if, wenn auch, sd. 


— other, fic, 


‘pl Sch lirffe); 


Q 
Oe 


even, 
con}. 

evening, Abend, 7. 5. CO Sa sy ae 
Heute abend; — paper, Abend= 


zettung, 7. zw. 
ever, jemals. 
everlasting, ‘wig. 
every, jed> ($ 153); 

alle swei Tage; every 


— other day, | 


te, ——" an exer 


| 


| 
| 


thing, alfed. | former, 
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evident, offenbar. 

example, Beijpicl, 2. s. 

exceedingly, auperit. 

except, prep. auger (dat.); — on, 
auger an, 

exception, Wusnahme, 7. w. 

exercise, Aufgabe, 7. w. 

expect, eriwarten, w. 

expensive, feucr. 

explain, ertlaren, w.; aw seina’nber- 
feBent, zz. 


2 


we 


express, v. ausdriiden, w.; aud- 
fprechen, s. 

expression, Wusdrud, m. s. 2 
(pi. it). 


extremely, duferjt. 
eye, YWuge, 2. mx. 


fact, Thatjade, 7. w. 

fair, {hin. 

fall, fallen, s. 

family, Familie, 
Familienfelt, 7. 

famous, berithmt. 

far, weit; so — as, fowweit. 

fare, Roft, f. w. (wo p/.). 

fashion, Mode, f. w.; itis the—, 
e3 ijt in Der Mode. 

fast, adj. febnell. 

father, Bater, m. 5. 1(p/. a). 

feel, to — concerned, in Sorge 
fein; the fresh air -s good, Die 
frifche Luft thut einem wohl. 

feeling, @emiit, 7. 5. 3. 

fellow, erl, m. 5. 2. 

fetch, holen, w. 

fever, Wicber, 7. 5. 7. 

few, wenige; a —, cin paar, cintae. 

field, Held, 2. 5. 3. 

find, finden, s.; to — one’s self, 
fich befinden. 

fine, {chin. 

first, er{t; in the — place, erftens. 

flower, Blume, /. w. 

follow, folgen, zw. (aux. 

foot, %us, 7. s. 2; on — 


f. w.; — festival, 
gene 


fein). 

i as , ju Gu. 
footpad Strafenrauber, 1. 5. ile 
for, prep. ite ay @en sto example, 

instance, jum Beifpiel; to know 

— certain, gemip (ficher) wiffen; —, 

con}. denn. 
force, Kraft ,. 5 


jo 502 (pl. a). 


forget, vergel}el, 5. 
ber erftere, 
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forty, vierzig. 

fossil, Wofft'l, 2. mx. (pl. Aen). 

four, ter. 

fresh, fri{d. 

friend, ®reund, 7. s. 2. 

friendly, freundlicd. 

from, = out of, aus (dat.); son 
(dat.). 

further, weiter. 


garden, Garten, . s. 1 (p/. a). 

gardener, Gartner, mz. 5. 1. 

general, allgemein. 

gentleman, Serr, 7. w. (§ 94, 1). 

German, Deutfch. 

Germany, Deut{dland. 

get (= become), werben, s.; bolen, 
w.; where did you — that? 
wober haben Ste dad ? 

ghost, Sei{t, 7. 5. 3. 

girl, Madden, vz. s. 7. 

give, geben, s.; to — headache, 
Kopfweb madyen. 

glad, froh; to be —, fic) freuen, 
Tef. we 1am — to hear that. 
ich Hore Das gern. 

glance, Blic, m7. 5. 2. 

Zo, geben, s.; am going, qebes it 
is going to rain, ed wird regnen. 
good, gut; — evening, guten 

Abend, 
great, grog. 
guess, raten, s. 


half, hath; Oalfte, 7. w.; the first 
—, die erfte Oalfte; — past nine, 
halb sehn; two and a half, 3wet 
und ein balb, or drittehalh. 

hang, bangen, s. 

happiness, Glitd, 1. 5s. (v0 p/.). 

happy, frob, glitclich. 

hardly, faum. 


have, haben; to — to, mitfen 
($§ 189-191). 
he, er. 


head, Sopf, 7. s. 2 (p73). 
headache, Ropfweb, 2. 5. (20 p/.). 
hear, biren, zw. 

heart, Herj, 2. mx. (8 97, 2, a). 
help, belfen, s. 

her, acc. fie; dat. ihr. 

here, ficr. 

high, bod) (§ 109). 

hill, Hitgel, mz. s, L, 
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him, acc. ihn; dat. ihm. ; 

himself, emphatic, {elbft; re72. fid. 

history, Gejdicte, 7. w. 

hold, balten, s. 

home, adv. nad Daufe; at —, yu 
Haufe. 

hope, boffer, zw. 

hot, beip. 

hour, Stunde, 7. zw. 

house, Haus, 2. s. 
Hausdhen, 2. s. 1. 

how, mie; — about, mie verbalt ed 
fich mit. : 

however, inbdeffen. 

human being, Menfh, a. w. 

hundred, bunbdert. 

hurry, {ich becilen, ref. w. 


3: little —, 


I, id. 

idea, Gebante, wz. mx. (gen. —n8); 
Begriff, wz. s. 2. 

if, wenn, sab. comj.; = whether, 
ob, sub. cons. 

illness, Krantheit, 7. w. 

important, widtig. 

impossible, unms gli. 

in, tt (dat. and acc.); — the coun- 
try, auf dem Lande; — the even- 
ing, am Whend; — order to, um 
au, inf.; — there, Ddrinnen; 
—view of, bet, nad (dat.); — 
other words, mit anbdern Worten. 

indeed, in der That, allerdings; yes 
—, ja wohl, or jawobl. 

inhabitant, Bewobner, vz. 5. 7. 

instance, Beifpiel, 7. s. 2. 

intelligence, Geijt, 7. s. 

intend, gedenfen, 27-7. w. 

interest Sntere ffe, 2. mx. 

interesting, intereffa nt. 

interrupt, unterbre’chen, s. 

into, it (acc.). 

intolerable, unertra glid. 

invention, GErfindung, 7. w. 

is, it; is going, geht. (See Ex. V. 
ithe, s)) 

it, ¢8; translate by forms of er 
or fie when referring to masc. 
or fem. noun. 


ww, 


2Q 
oO. 


journey, Reife, 7 w. 
just, adv. mr; — ask, fragen Sie 
mur; — now, eben jebt. 
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keep, to — awake, wad bleiben, s.; 
— one’s word, Wort balten, s. 
kind, Ut, 7. w.; what — of, was 

fiir (§ 145). 
knock, flopfen, w. 
know, = to be acquainted with, 
fennen, 7. (§ 330); in other 
cases, wiijen, zw. ($ 1g0). 
knowledge, Renntnis, 7. s. 2. 
known, befannt; it is —, man weif. 


lack, Mangel, wm. s. 1 (pl. a). 

lady, Dame, 7. w.; young —, 
Sraulein, z. s. 7. 

land, Land, 2. s. 2-3 (Ex. IX, 
n. 8). 

language, GSprade, f. w.3 — 
lesson, Spracfunde, 7. w. 

large, grof. 

last, lebt, vorig; the — days, Die 
febten Tage; — year, voriges Sabr; 
at —, endlich. 


late, fpdt; latest news,  neuefte| 


Nacdhricdten. 
latter, Der [eétere. 
leaf, Blatt, 2. 5. 3. 
learn, l[ernen, w. 
least, adv. am wenigiten. 
left, inf. 
lesson, Leftion, 7. w. 
let, translate by subj.; — us go, 

geben wir. 
letter, Brief, m. s. 2. 


- lie, ftegen, s. 


life, eben, 2. 5. J. 

light, Lidt, 2. 5. 3; adj. leicht. 

like, adv. wit. 

like, gern Saben; I should — com- 
pany, ich hatte gerne Sefellihayt; 
to —to do, gern thun; to — best, 
am fiebjten haben. 

line, 3eile, 7. w. 

little, often to be translated by 
a diminutive in den or Iein; 
(of size) flein; (of quantity) 
wenias a —, etm wentg. 

live, leben, w.; = dwell, wobnen, 


Ww. 

lively, [ebhaft. 

London, ondon; —— weather, 
Londoner Wetter. 

long, lang; as adv. {ang(¢). 

look, to — at, betrachten, zw. 


Jost, verloren, 


love, lieben, wi. 


Fnws 


lovely, {dén. 


; as noun, Liebe, 


low, miedrig. ite - 


luck, Gli, 2. s. (xo p/.). 
luckily, 3m Glitd. 


majority, Mebrheit, We WW. 

make, maden, w.; to — the ac- 
quaintance of, fennen lernen, zw. 

man, Mann, m. s. 3; (= human 
being) Menfth, +z. w.; man-of- 
the-house, Wirt, wm. s. 2; Haus 
herr, 72. zw. 

many, Yiele. 

mark, Marf, 7. w. 

mass, Menge, 7. w. 

matter, Sache, 7. w.; what is the 
— with her? was ijt ihr? was 
feblt iby ? 

may, migen, Ddiirfen (SS 189-191). 

me, acc. mid); dat. mit. 

mean, meinen, zw.; bebeuten, zw.; 
I —, ich meine; the word -s, bas 
Wort bedeutet. 

meet, treffen, s. 

mineral, Wtinera’l, 2. mx. (pé. 
aien). 

miserable, elend. 

missing, feblend. 

mistake, ®ebler, m7. s. 1. 

modern, comp. of neu. 

moment, Augenblid, m. 5. 2. 

money, eld, 7. 5. 3. 

month, Monat, w. 5. 2. 

mood, Stimmung, /. w. 

more, comp. ($$ III-I14); mehr 
(§ 158). 

morrow, to-morrow, morgen, adv. 

most, super. (§§ 111-114 ; a — 
interesting city, cine hicyt (aus 
fierjt) intereffante Stabt; at the —, 
hochjtens. 

mostly, meiftens. a 

mother, Mutter, /. s. 7 (pl. Ul). 

motion, Bewegung, /. w- 

mount, ftetgen, 5. 


mountain, Berg, #7. 5.2; “moun- 


tains’ = mountain-range, oF 
mountain-country, Sebirae, 7. 
Sa, ee 


much, viel. 
museum, Dufeum, 2, mx. (pl. Mu- 


feen). 
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music, Mufi’f, 7. w.; —-lesson,|on, an (dat. and acc.); auf (dat. 


Mufitftunde, 7. w. 

must, miiffen (§§ 189-191). 

my, mettt; see, however, Ex. IV. 
nas. 

myself, emphatic, \elbft; refl., acc. 
mich, daz. mir. 


name, Name, m. mx. (gen. —n), 

need, braucen, zw. 

neighbor, Vachbar, m. mx. 

never, niemals. 

nevertheless, trospdem, nichtsdefto- 
weniger. 

new, nel. 

news, achridten, 7. w.; what's 
the —, was giebt’s Neues. 

newspaper, Beitung, 7. w. 

next, nadjt (SS 114, 2). 

nice, Hibfch. 

night, Nacht, 7. s. 2 (f/. a). 

nine, neun. 


no, adj. fein; adv. nein; — one, 
niemand ; — worse, nicht fchlechter: 
once and — more, ecinmal und 


nicht wieder; — doubt one needs 
a long time, man braucht wobl cine 
Tange eit. 

none, fein, 

nonsense, Unfim, a. s. (0 p/.). 

nor, nocd; — I either, ich auch nicht. 

not, nicht; — a, fein. 

nothing, nichts, 

notice, bemerfen, w. 

novel, Roma’n, m. s. 2. 

now, nun, jest; — here is some- 
thing, bter t/t mim etwas; — guess, 
raten Sie ctnmal, mur einmal, 


number, Menge, /. w. 


occur, vorfommen, ». 

of, usually translated by geni- 
tive; von (daz.), especially be- 
fore proper names or where 
the case would not otherwise 
be clear; a majority of 200 
votes, eine Mehrheit yor 200 Stime 
met; a quantity — minerals, 
cine Menge Mineralien ; — course, 
natiirltd. 

offer, bieten, s. 

oh, 5; — that’s it! adh fo! 

old, slt, 


and acc,); — the siver (of a 
boat), auf dem Wluffe, (of a house) 
an Dem Wluffe; — the side. auf ber 
Seite; —the study (= concern- 
ing), uber Dad Studium; — your 
head, auf dem Sopfe; — the first 
of May, am erften Mat ; — busi- 
ness of State, in Staatsgefchaften; 
— account of, wegen (gen.)3 — 
my account, meinetwegen. 

once, einmal, cinft; — more, wieder; 
at —, fofort. 

one, adj. cin; indef. pron. man, 
einer, 

oneself, ve77. fit. 

only, adv. mur; (time) erft. 

open (verd), offen, zw. 

or, oder. 

order, in — to, um 3u, with inf. 

ordinary, gewobnlic. 

other, ander. 

otherwise, jonft. 

ought, I —, ich follte, ic) atte follen 
(S$ 189-191). 

our, unfer. 

outside, DdDraupen. 

over yonder, Drithen, Dort Drithen. . 

own, cigen. 


pair, Paar, 2. s.-2. 

palace, Palajt, wm. s. 2 (pl. a). 

paper (= newspaper), eitung, 7. 
w.> Papter, 2. s. 2, 

parents, Eltern, A/. only. 

park, arf, m. s. 2 (pl. 
Pars). 

part, Weil, wz. s.;(= share) 2, s. 
2; (— sole) Rolle, 7. ce. 

pass (away), seraeben, s. 

past, half — nine, balb gcbn. 

peace, Griede, m. mx. (ven. ns). 

pen-drawing, Sederieichnung, /. w. 

people, Leute, p/. s.; — live, die 
Leute leben. 

performance, Worjtellung, 7. w. 

perhaps, vielleicht; — I ought to, 
icy follte wobl. 

philosophy, Philofophie, 7. aw. 

photograph, Photographie’, 7. w. 

physician, Art, m. s. 2 (pl. W). 

picture, Bild, 7. 5. 3. 

pick, breden, s. 

piece-of-luck, Gliid, 2, 5. 2, 


also 


- quarter, Biertel, 2. s. 7; 
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pity, it is a —, ¢8 ijt ftbade. 

place, Plab, wm. s. 2 (pl. a); Ort, | 
m,. s. 2-3; in the first —, erjtens. 

play, fpielen, zw. ; (= drama) Drama, 
nm. mx. Stud, n. s. 2. 

pleasant, angenebm. 

please, bitte. 

pleasure, Freude, 7. w. 

pocket, Tafde, 7. w. 

poet, Dicbter, wm. s. 1. 

point (to), Deuten (auf, acc.). 

point, Puntt, a. s. 2; itis on the — 
of striking, ed will eben falagen. 

politics, Politth 7. w. 

poor, arm. 

possible, moglid. 

power, Straft, 7. 5. 2 (p/. 4). 

praise, loben, zw. 

pray, nur; — come along, fommen 
Sie nur mit; how old are you, 
—? wie alt find Ste Denn? 

present, Giejibenf, 7. 5. 2. 

presume, I —, wobdl. 

pretty, adj. bibidh ; adv. jiemlid. 

price, Preis, m. s. 2. 

probable, wabridbeinlih; that is 
probably an invention, Das mag 
wobl eine Erfindung . . . fein. 

professor, Profe’ffor, 7. mx. 

put, to— up with, fic) (etwas) ge- 
fallen lajjen. 


quantity, Menge, 7. w- 


— to 


~ 


10, drei Biertel (auf) 10. 


question, Frage, /. w-; itisa— 
of, e3 handelt fic) um (acc. ). 

quick, {chnell. 

quiet, rubig. 

quite, gam, 


rain, reqnen, 7. 

rare, jelten. ie 
rate, at any —, jedenfalld. 
read, lejen, 5. 

reader, Wefebuch, 7. 5. 3. 
reading, Lefti’re, /. w- 

ready, bereit. 

real, swirflich, eigentlich. : 
reason, Grund, 7. s. 2 (pe W)- 
regard (to), Ritctficht, /- zw. (auf). 
rely (upon), fic) verlajfen (aut, ace.). 


remain, bleiben, s. (az. [eil). 
remaining, trig. 
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repeat, wiederbo’len, zw. 
represent, Darftellen, w. 
residence, Wobnung, /. zw. 
respect, Dinjicht, 7. w. 
resume, wwickerau frepmen, s. 


right (= correct), richtig; — 
good, rect gut; to be —, recht 
haben; — before, gerade vor; 


— at, {don an. 
rise, jtetgen, s. (ax. fein). 
river, ®luk, wm. s. 2. 
rogue, Sdelm, m. s. 
room, Zimmer, 7. 5. 
royal, foniglid. 
run, [aufen, s. (aux. fein). 


Q 


sake, for your —, um Deinetwillen, 
um Sbretwillen (S$ 127). 

salamander, Salama nder, m. 5. 7. 

same, the —, Derjelbe (§ 134). 

say, fagen, w.; often to be trans- 
lated by a form of follen (§ 
KOT Se ; 

saying, Sprud, m. s. 2 (p/. Wy). 

scene, Scene, /. w. 

season, Sabreszeit, 7. zw. : 

seat, Plas, m. 5.2 (pl. a); totake 
a —, Plas nebmen; — one’s self, 
fich feben. 

second, der yweite; ly, seitens. 

see, feben, 5. 

seem, {deinen, s. 

several, mebrere ($ 158). 

shall, future, werden (§ 168, 2); 
modal, {ollen ($8 180-191). 

she, {te. 

short, fur. 

shoot, fchicfen, s. 

show, ietaen, w. 

shut, fdliepen, ». 

sick, frant. 

side, Seite, Vi Ww. : 

sight, Sehenswitrdigfett, 7. mw. 

silent, be or become —, fehwet- 
qen, Ss. 

since, prep. {eit (dat.). 

sing, finger, 5. 

sir, mein Here. 

sister, Scwefter, 7. w. 

sit, fiten, s.; to— down, fich feBen, 
refi. w.; let us — down, feben wir 
ung, 

situation, Lage, /. 

six, feds. 
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skate, Schlittfhub, mz. 5. 2. 

small, flein. 

so, 0; (= accordingly, then) alfo; 
— far as I am concerned, wag 
mic) betrifit; — I have (in an- 
swers), Dad habe td) auc); — very 
strange, {o feltjam. 

society, Gefellfhaft, 7. w. 

some, trgend ein, eintg- (SS 150, 152); 

more, noc) einige; — one, 
irgend jemand. 

something, etivas. 

sometimes, bigsweilen, yuwetlen. 

somewhat, ¢tiwas. 

son, Sobhm, m. s. 2 (pl. 3). 

soon, bald. 

sorry, I am —, ¢8 thut mir fetd. 

sort, all sorts of, allerlet; what — 
of, was fitr (§ T45). 

speak, fprecjen, s. 

spirit, Getjt, 72. 5. 3. 

spook, Gejpenjt, 2. 5. 3. 

stand, {teben, s. 

state, Staat, mz. mx. 

station, Babnbof, mz. 5s. 2 (p2. 3). 

stay, fic) aufhalten, ». 

step, treten, s. 

still, adv. (time, degree) nod; 
(adversative) dod. 

storm, Gewitter, z. 5. 7. 

story, Gefdidte, 7. w. 

stove, Ofen, m. s. 1 (pl. 3). 

strange, {onderbar, feltjam. 

stride, {chreiten, s. (azex. {ein). 

strike, {chlagen, ». 

strong, ftarf. 

student, Stude'nt, 2, w. 

study, ftudieren, zw. 

subject, unterwe'rfen, s. 

such, folcy); — a, fo etn. 

suffering, @ciden, 7. 5. 7, 

suffice, gentigen, 7. 

summer, Sonmer, vz. s. 7. 

summit, Sipfel, vz. s. 7. 

suppose, metien, zw. 

sure, ftder; to be —, freilich, afler- 
dings; —ly, gewift; they ly know, 
Man wei doch wobl. j 


table, Tid, vz. 5, 2. 

take, nebmen, s.; to — cold, fidh 
erfalten, ref. w.; to —a seat, 
Plab nebmens; — a walk, einen 
Spaziergang machen, 
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talk, reden, w.; there is much — 
about, e8 wird viel gerebdet ther. 

tarry, verwetlen, zw. 

taste, Gefcymacd, a. s. 2. 

teacher, Yebrer, az. s. 1, Lebrerin, 
fi ee 

tedious, langmei lig. 

tell, fagen, w. 

ten, 3ehn. 

test, Pritfung, 7. w. 

than, alg. 

thank, Dantfen, 
Dante. 

thanks, Danf, m. s. (20 p/.). 

that, dem. pron. dad; jener ($ 129); 
rel. pron. Der, die, Das; welder, 
welche, welches (SS 136 ff.); sad. 
conj. Dap. 

the, def. art. der (§ 72). 

theater, Theater, 7. 5. 1. 

them, dat. ibnen, acc. fie; there are 
six of —, e8 giebt Deren fechs. 

then, denn; (¢empora/) Dann. 


w.; (1) — you, 


there, da, dort; — is, == are, (9 
giebt, aZso ed tft, e8 find (§ 340); in 
—, Drinnen. 


they, fie; zzdef. man. 

thing, Ding, 2. s. 2; any such — 
as, {D etwas wie. 

think, denten, w. (§ 330); to— of 
Oi (Gec) es s benterts 

third, der dritte. 

this, dies; — time, diedmal; — 
evening, heute abend. 

thoroughly, gritnbdlic. 

those, — are, da8 find. 

though, 52d. coz. vbaleich, obrwobl; 
adv, dod); wasn’t it warm —, 
war es Doc warm. 

thought, Gedante, a. mx. 

three, Dret. 

through, durd)(ace.); — with, fertig 
mit. 

throw, werfen, s. 

ticket, Dillett, 2. s. 2 (pd. -tte). 

time, (duration) 3eit, 7. w.; (oc- 
casion) Wal, 2. s. 2; this —, 
dDiesmal; what —, wie viel Nbr; 
once upon a —, eimnal. 

title, Titel, wm. 5. 7. 

to, usually dative, 3; — the 
concert, ind Romert; — the edge, 
bis an Den Rand; — London, — 

the station, nach London, nad dem 


, 


ENGLISH- 


Babnbofe; to step — the window, 
ans Fenjter treten. 
to-day, beute. 
together, jujammen. 
to-morrow, morgen. 
to-night, heute abend. 
too, jt; aud. 
toward, gegen, acc. 
tower, Turm, m. s. 2 (pi. it). 
train, 3ugq, m. s. 2 (p/. it). 
travel, fabren, s., reijen, zw. 
tree, Baum, m. s. 2 (p/. au). 
trouble, Mibe, 7. w- 
true, wabr. 
turn out, werden (zx. fein). 


twelve, 3ilf. 

twenty, 3wamig; twentieth, Der 
ywansigite; the — first, Der ein- 
und wantagite. 

twice, yweimal, 

two, iwet. 

under, unter (dat. and ace.). 

understand, veriteben, s. 

unfortunately, [eider. 

united, vereinigt. 

university, Mniverfitat’, f.7. 

unpleasant, una’ngenebm. 

until, bis. 

upon, auf (dat. and a 2.); once — 
a time, einmal ; — the whole, 
im ganyen. 

use, gebrauden, zw. 5 = spend, subrin- | 


gin (3 330). 
usual, germopnlic). 


valley, Thal, 7. 5. a 

verb, Berbum, x. 5. (P.M). 

very, {ebr; — much (degree), feb; 
— well (= agreed, © allright’), 
febr gern; he is doing — well 
eS gebt ihm fehr gut. 


victory, Sita ”. 5. 4 

view, in — of all that, 
Dem. 

village, Dorf, 7. 5. 3. 

visit, bejuden, w. 

voice, Stimme, f. 2. 

vote, Stimme, /. w- 

voyage, Seeretlt, fi. W 


nad alle 


wait, marten, 7. 
walk (for pleasu 
m. s. 2 (pl. w)5 45 


re), Spaziergang, 
verb, aebeilr 5. 
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want, = migen, —_witnfdjen, 
(= need) braudyen, w. 

warm, warm. 

watch. Tajdenubr, 7. w. 

way, Wea, w.s. 2; in the — of, 
in (dat.); the — home, der Detm- 
weg, Ritcweg. 

we, wir. 

weak, {cdhwac. 

weather, Wetter, 2. 5. 1. 

week, Woe, 7. w. 

welcome, willfo’mmen. 

well, gut; very —(= agreed, ‘all 
right’), febr gern; he has done 
that —, das hat er gut gemacht; I 
am doing —, ith befinde mid) wobl; 
inter]. NUN. 

what, inter. pron. was; rel. pron. 
weld (§ 144); — sort, kind of, 
wag fitr ($ 145). 

when, izter. want; 
wen. 

where, Wo. 

whether, 57d. conj. 0b. 


Ws 5 


sub, conj. 


which, rel. pron. det weld) 
(§ 136). 

while, Beit, 7. w.; a—) eine Zeit 
lang. 


who, inter. Pv. Wer; rel. weld) or 
der; he —, wer (§ 140). 

whoever, wet, wer aud). 

whole, gan}. 

why, iter. 

wide, weit. : 

will, future, werden (§ 186, 2); 70- 
dal, wollen ($$ 189-191). 

wind, Wind, 7. 5. 4. 

window, Senter, 2. 5. fs 

wish, wwitnfden, w.; wollen. 

with, mit (da7Z.). 

withal, Dau. 

without, obne (acc.)- 

woman, Dame, fw; Frau, f. w-5 
Weib, wz. 5. F. ; 

wonder, 1 — whether, ich modhte 
wiffen, 06; how Tapers) tty) Woe 
wie fpat it ed wohl. 

wood, Holi, 1. 5 
Wald, m2. 5. Fs 

word, ZWort, 7. 5: 2- 

work, Arbeit, 7. v-3(0 
Werk, 2. 6. 4 

workingman, Urbeiter- wv. s. 1. 

world, Welt, /. 


warum; znter7. Dod). 


vo 


TES woods’, 


Q 
Oo 


f an author) 
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worse, worst, {dlechter, fchlechtest. you, du (§ 303, 4); thr (pz. of bu); 


wretched, lend. Ste (polite address) ; acc. dich, 

write, {creiben, ». euch, Sie; dat. Dir, euch, Shnen; 
indef. man. 

year, Sabhr, 2. s. 2. young, jung; — lady, Srdulein, x. 

yes, ja; — indeed, jawohl, caerk 

yesterday, gejtern, your, Dein, euer, Shr. 

yet, nod, Doc. yourself, emphatic, {elbjt; re77. 


yonder, Dort, ($$ 201, 202). 
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The numbers refer to sections. For 


a, pronunciation of, 15; written instead 
of aa, App. I, 3, 4. 

a, pronunciation of, 22; as umlant of aa, 
85,1, a; Land %e, App. I, 3, 1. 

ab, prep. 377. 

aber, 379, 1; o>er aber, 379, 3. 

ablaut, 328, 2; classes, 329; in deriva- 
tion, 384, 1, 386. 

abstract nouns, use of art. with, 226; 
plu. of, 238, 1, a. 

accent, 61-4 ; in compound verbs, 207, 4; 
in compound nouns, 399; in compound 
particles, 408. 

accusative, use of, 263-9; with verbs, 
263-5 ; cognate, 264; two objects, 265, 
$45, 1; adverbial, 266; absolute, 267, 
$69, 3; with prepositions, 268, 376, 2; 
with adjectives, 269; in impersonal 
constructions, 205, 1, 2, 263, 3. 

active voice, 71, 164 ; with passive force 
after Iafjen, ete., 366, 1, aand2, b. 

address, nom. in, 243; pronouns of, 121, 
301. 

adjectives, inflection, 101-9, 286-9; com- 
parison, 111-14, 292-6; derivation, 
889-91; composition, 404-6; syntax, 
286-96; without inflection, 101, 286, 
109, 2-1; stron, 102-5 ; weak, 106-7 ; 
strong or weak, 288 ; as substantive, 
108, 290; in predicate, 110, 289 ; ir- 
regularities of inflection, 109 ; of com- 
parison, 114, 296 ; with gen., 252 ; with 
dat., 260; with acc., 269; with prepo- 
sitions, 291; repetition necessary, 282, 
2; orthography of proper adjectives, 
4, 3, and App. I, 3, 13, b. 

adjective clauses, 414. 

adverbial clauses, 415. 

adverbs, 216; classification, $71; primi- 
tive, 372; relation to adj., $73 ; from 
nouns, 374; comparison, 875; ordinal, 
299, 1; relative, 316; prepositional, 
376, 5, a; position of, 96, 424 ; com- 
bined with substantive inf., 365, 2, a; 
with partitive gen., 253, 3; for rel. 
pron., 139, 2. 


strong verbs consult the list in § 331, 


Uiter-, 388, 1. 

zage, 234, 2. 

ai, pronunciation, 27 ; limited use, App. 
I, 8, 3. 

zal, pl. of nouns in, 275, 4, a; neuter 
nouns in, 280, 2. 

all, 146, 317; alle, 317, 1; alles, 317, 2; 
allwo, 316, 3. 

alfein, 379, 1. 

allenfalls, 288, 1, a. 

aller, 294, 1; allerliebft, 294, 1, a. 

Alphabet, German, 2; script, 7. 

alg, 881, 1, a; with predicate nom., 242, 
2, 271; with appositive, 265, 3, 271, 
1-3; with following rel,, 814, 3; for 
alS ob, 359, 3, a; in comparisons, 381, 
1, a; omitted after jo, 881, 1, %. 

alé ob, al3 wenn, with unreal subj., 359, 3. 

al wie, in comparisons, 381, 1, a. 

am, with superl., 112, 294, 5; in superl. 
of adv., 375, 2. 

an, 377. 

ander, 147; anders = else, 2538, 2, ¢35 ane 
derthalb, 118, 3, b. 

angft, 260, 2, 0. 

anftatt, 877; with int., 367, 6. 

Wnt-, 388, 2; Wkutwort, 235, 2. 

antworten, construction with, 257, 1, a. 

apostrophe, in gen., 284, 1, b; ef. also 
App. I, 8, 14. 

apposition, 270-2, 285 ; immediate, 270 ; 
mediate, 271; spurious, 272. 

appositional, gen., 246, 4, a; predicate, 
110, 1, 289, 1, 368, 2, 869, 2. 

Nrmtut, 235, 1, a 

zartig, 390, 1. 

article, 72-3; use, 223-82; see under 
def. and indef. art. 

Atlas, pl. of 281, 1, @. 

au, pronunciation, 28.) 5 

au, pronunciation, by a) as 
I, 3,1. 

auch, 380, 1, @, 2; 
140, 2, 381, 1, 1. 

auf, 3773 auf dag, 381, 1, ¢. 

| auferfteben, 343, 1. 


1ot We, App. 


in indef, rel, clauses, 


auf] 


aufa, in superl. of acdv., 112, 2, 375, 2. 
aus, auger, auperbalb, 377. 

augerlefen, 343, 1. 

auxiliaries, of tense, 171-2; use, 168, 


b, pronunciation, 35; in Eng. cognates, 
App. I, 7, 2. 

Band, pl. of, 276, a. 

bange, 260, 2, 0. 

Bane, 275, 1, a. 

zbar, 390, 2. 

Ban, pl. of, 275, 2, a. 

bez, 208, 1, a, 396, 1. 

begeqnen, 268, 1, b. 

bei, 377. 

beide, 148; beides, 148, 1. 

bevor, 341, 1, 381, 1. 


c, pronunciation, 86; in new spelling, 
86, 1, App. I, 3, 12. 

capital letters, use of, 4; in pronouns of 
address, 301, 5; in verbal phrases, 342, 
2, band 3, a; ef. also App. I, 3, 13. 

case, 70; see under nom., gen., etc, 

causal clauses, dependent, 415, 5. 

ch, pronunciation, 37. 

ch, as intensive stem suffix, 395, 1. 

echen, 79, 387, 1. 

Chor, gender and decl., 275, 3. 

Christian names, pl. of, 284, 3, 0. 

8, pronunciation of, 37, 5. 

cf, 2,2; pronunciation of, 36, 2. 

cognates, Eng. and Ger., 1, 2, and App. 
10, 

collective nouns, congruence of verb 
with, 346, 1. 

comma, use of, 6, 

comparative clauses, 415, 7. 


d, pronunciation, 88; in Eng. cognates, 
App. II, 8, 2. 

Dda(v), in compounds, with prep., 122, 2, 
182, 310, 413, 1, c, 367, 6, a; with verb, 
341, 1. 

da, added to rel., 816, 2; with rel. force, 
316, 3; as sub. conj., 881, 1, b. 

damit, 381, 1, c. 

das, as absolute subject, 181, 1; referring 
to persons, 309, 4; for was referring to 
sentence, 315, 2. 

daft, 881, 1, d; omission of, 860, a. 

dative, formation, 77, 2, 81, 2, 84, 2, 89, 
94; meaning, 70, 256; use, 256-62; 
with verbs, sole object, 257 ; secondary 
object, 258; of interest, 259; ethical, 
259, 4; with adjectives, 260; with 
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1-2, 328; omission, 324; periphrastic 
and causal, 325; modal, 188-94, 832-8; 
of voice, 195, 344. 

ap, 29, 1. 


bejablen, 263, 1, c. 

binnen, 377. 

bis, prep., 377; sub. conj., 381, 1. 
bitten, with double object, 265, 1, a. 


bleiben, with inf., 366, 3. 

Boot, pl. of, 275, 3. 

borrewed words, accent, 64; gender. 
236; declension, 281-2. 

brauchen, inf. for perf. pple., 326, 2, b. 

Brett, pl. of, 276, a. 

Buchftabe, gen. of, 279, 2, a. 


comparison of adjectives, 111-14, 292-6; 
of adverbs, 216, 2, 378. 

composition of nouns, 399-403 ; adjec- 
tives, 404-6; verbs, 206-14, 341-3; 
particles, 63, 1, 408. 

concessive clauses, 415, 4. 

conditional mode, 168, 3, 362. 

conditional sentences, 359, 415, 3. 

conjugation, 171-98, 323-831; weak, 
174-8; strong, 179-85, 328; mixed, 
186. 

conjunctions, 218, 878-81; general con- 
nectives, 379; adverbial, 380; subor- 
dinating, 381, 415. 

connecting vowel, use of, 169, 176, 327; 
dropped in strong verbs, 183. 

consecutive clauses, 415, 9. 

consonants, classification, 38; pronun- 
ciation, 84-60; representation in Eng. 
cognates, App, II. 


nouns, 261; with interjections, 261, 1, 
a; with prepositions, $76, 3, 4; = pos- 
sessive, 227, a, 259, 1, a; with von = 

DdDanfen, 257, 1, a. [gen., 247. 

ade, 387, 2. 

declension, 66; of articles, 72-3; nouns, 
76-100, 273-85 ; foreign nouns, 281-2; 
proper names, 99-100, 284-5; adjec- 
tives, 101-18, 286-8; of pronouns, 
120-63. 

definite article, 72; use, 223-32; con- 
tractions, 223; omission, 224 ; use with 
proper names, 225; generic, 226; = 
possessive, 227; distributive, 228; in 
phrases, 229; repetition, 232. 

demonstratives, 129-35, 309-11; —per- 


sonal pron., 122, 2, a. 
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Denfmal, pl. of, 276, a 

Denn — for, 379, 2; = then, 880, 1; = 
than, 381, 1, a; with concessive subj., 
356, 1, a. 

denominative verbs, 394. 

dependent clauses, 413-15. 

dependent order; see word-order. 

der, art., 72; dem., 129, 131, 309; rel., 
136, 1388, 314 

derivation, 384-98; general principles 
of, 884; nouns, 385-8; adjectives, 389- 
91; verbs, 392-6; pronouns and par- 
ticles, 397-S; see further under com- 
position. 

derieniqe, 133, 311. 

Derer, 309, 2. 

Derv, 309, 5. 

derfelbe, 134, 311, 1, 397. 

de8, 309, 1, a. 

deshalb, desmwegen, 132, 1. 

defto, 381, 1, /. 


¢, pronunciation, 16; dropped in inflec- 
tion of adjectives in el, en, er, 287; 
dropped in comparison, 118, 3, 292, 2; 
use as connecting vowel, 176, 183, 327, 

ze, a3 nominal suffix, 387, 3; in adverbs, 
373, 3; omission of, in imv., 183, 2, 
327, 2 and 2, a. 

ehe, eher, 296, 3. 

ei, pronunciation, 29. 

zeit, 93, 387, 4. 

ein, indef. art., 73; num., 116, 297; 
pron., 116, 1, 149, 1, 318. 

einander, 304, 2. 

- einige, 150, 319. 

eins, 297, 318, 1 and1,a. 

einundderielbe, 311, 1, ¢. 

einverleiben, 343, 1. 

ditel, 286, 5. 

cleln, 263, 1, d. (895, 2. 

zel, nouns in, 79, 887, 5; as verbal suffix, 

empz, 396, 2, c. 

zen, nouns in, 79; as adjective suffix, 
390, 3; as verbal suffix, 402, 1; in sing. 
of weak feminines, 277, 1. 


zens, in gen., 97, 2, 279, 2; in ordinal 


adverbs, 299, 1; in absolute superla- | 


tives, 375, 2, a. 


f, pronunciation, 89; in Eng. cognates, 
App. I, 7, 3. 

zfach, 299, 1, 390, 6. 

factitive verbs, 393, 1; factitive object, 
263, a, 264, 1; predicate, 110, os 

fabren, with inf., 366, 4. 

sfaltig, sfaltig, 390, 7. 


| determinatives, 129, 138-5, 311. 

dialects, 8, 221; loss of prov. in, 851, 
ie: 

dies, inflection, 129; use, 180; absolute 
subject, 130, 2. 

dieweil, derivation, 408, 2. 

dieSsfeits, 377. 

digraphs, 2, 2. 

dimidiatives, 118, 3, }. 

diminutive suffixes, 79, 887, 4, 395, 2. 

Ding, pl. of, 276, a. 

diphthongs, 2, 2, 26-31. 

dod, 880, 1, a, c. 

Dorn, pl. of, 279, 1, a. 

Dru, pl. of, 275, 2, a. 

du, orthography, 4. 2, 301, 5; use in ad- 
dress, 301, a, 1; declension, 120. 

diinfen, 268, 1, 5, 330, a. 

durch, as prep., 377; as prefix, 212, 341, 3. 

diirfen, 188, 189, 191, 1, 333. 

Dutch, relation to German, 1,1, App. II, 3. 


ent-, 208, 1, 5, 396, ?. 

entgegen, 377. 

entlaffen, 249, 2, a. 

entweder, 379, 3. 

er, inflection, 120; use n address, $01, 2. 

er, 208, 1, c, 896, 3. 

zer, nouns in, 79, 387, 6; adjectives in, 
390, 4; as verbal suffix, 395, 3. 

zerei, 387, 4. 

erinnern, 249, 3, a. 

zerlei, 299, 1, 390, 5. 

zern, weak verbs in, 177; as adjective 
suffix, 390, 3. 

erft, 114, 5, 296, 3. 

erj-, 388, 3, 891, 1. te 

¢3, special uses of, 122, 3, 808 ; omission 

with impersonal verbs, 204, 2; as gen., 
252, 1, a, 265, 1, d, 300, 2. 

etlicy-, 150, 319, 1, «. 

etwas, 151; with adj., 105, 2, 258, 2, a; 
as adv., 820, 1. 

eu, pronunciation, 30; for ie it 
verb forms, 328, 3, @. 

exclamation, nom. in, 243 ; gen. in, 255; 
dat. in, 261, 1,45 inf, in, 367, 7. 

exclamatory sentences, 416, 1, 420, 2. 

en, 29, 1. 


1 archaic 


faft, feft, 378, ae a 
els, welfen, 279, 2, an 
Paks nouns, uninflected in sing., 77, 


1; exception, 277, 1; with <8 in com- 
pounds, 406, 2, a 

final clauses, 415, 8. 

finden, with inf., 366, 3. 


Sof] 


Flop, pl. of, 275, 3. 
fragen, 265, 1, a. 


Fraulein, gender, 233, 2,a; with name, | 


285, 1, 0. 
frei, 252,1, 0. 
fiihlen, with inf., 366, 2 and 2, db. 


g, pronunciation, 40; in Eng. cognates, 
App. II, 9, 2. 

gan, uninflected, 109, 3. 

Gez, as prefix of nouns, 388, 4; of adjec- 
tives, 391, 2; of verbs, 396, 4; as aug- 
ment of pple., 167, 1, 326. 

geboren, 344, 2. 

gegen, gen, 341, 1, 377. 

gegeniiber, 377. 

Gehalt, pl. of, 276, a. 

geben, with inf., 366, 4, 369, 5. 

Gebeim/(er)rat, inflection, 401, a. 

gemaf, 377. 

gender, 69; determination of, 75; rules 
for, 233-7 ; by meaning, 233; by form, 
234; in compounds, 235 ; in borrowed 
words, 236 ; variable, 237. 

genitive, formation of, 80, 84, 1, 89, 94, 
97, 2,99, 1, 100, 1; use, 245-55 ; with 
nouns, 246; with verbs, sole object, 
248; with verbs, secondary object, 249; 


h, pronunciation, 41; in Eng. cognates, 
App. II, 9, 3. 

haben, conjugation, 171-2; use as aux., 
168, 1, 323, 201, 1; impersonal use of, 
2638, 3, a, 308, 1, a; with inf., 366, 3and7. 

zhaft, 390, 8. 

halb, uninflected, 109, 3; halber, 289, 2, b. 

zhalb, -halben, -halber, 127, 306, 1, 377. 

shalb, in dimidiatives, 118, 3, dD. 

Hand, 240, 15 3u Handen, vorhanden, etc., 
275, 1, a. 

Haupt, pl. of, 276, a. 

heiften, perf. pple. of, 326, 2, 6; with 
dat., 265, 1, 0; with inf., 366, 2 and 2, 
a; with predicate inf., 366, 5; with 
predicate, perf. pple., 369, 6. 

zheit, 98, 387, 7, 


{, pronunciation, 17; never doubled, 14, 
ie 

icy, inflection, 120; omission, 302, 3. 

sicht, 387, 8,390, 9. 

ie, pronunciation, 17, 2. 

zie, nouns in, 98, 2. 

steren, verbs in, 174, 1, a, 826, 2, a 
395, 4. 

tig, a8 suffix of adjectives, 390, 10; of 
verbs, $95, 5. 


, 
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fiir, 8377 ; with verbs of regarding, 265, 
3, Cc, 

Fiirft, 278, 1, b. 

future, 168, 353 ; present used for, 349, 
1; not expressed by wollen, 338, 3, a. 

future perfect, 168, 353. 


partitive gen., with verbs, 250; with 
adjectives, pronouns and adverbs, 253; 
adverbial (place, time, manner), 251, 
874; with adjectives, 252 ; in exclama- 
tions, 255 ; with prepositions, 376, 5; 
substitutes for, 100, 1, 247. 

German language, relation to Eng., 1 and 
App. IL; historical periods, 220; liter- 
ary language and dialects, 221; good 
German, 8, 222. 

Germanic languages, App. II, 8; shifting 
of consonants in, App. IT, 5. 

gern, comparison of, 375, 1. 

gerundive, 370. 

Geficht, pl. of, 276, a. 

giebt (eS giebt), 268, 3, a, 3038, 1, a, 340. 

glauben, 257, 1, 

zgleichen, 127, 2, 182, 2, 306, 2. 

Grimm’s Law, App. IT, 6, 1, a. 

Gunft, 3u Gunften, 275, 1, a. 


helfen, with acc., 268, 1, 6; perf. pple. 
of, 326, 1, 0; with inf., 366, 2 and 2, a. 

her, 210, 2. 

Herr, pl. of, 94, 1; as title, 278, 1, b; 
once used in address, 301, 2 

Herz, 97, 2, a. 

hier-, 182, a. 

High German, 220; High German shift- 
ing of consonants, App. IT, 6. 

bin, 210, 2. 

hinter, as prep., 377 ; as prefix, 212, 1. 

hoch, 109, 1, 114, 2. 

Hohepricfter, Hohelied, inflection ,401, a, 
boren, use of inf. for perf. pple., 188, 3, 
a, 326, 2, b; with inf., 366, 2 and 2, b. 

hundert, 115, 1, 297, 4. 
hyphen, use of, 6, 400, 4. 


ihr, in address, $01, 1; omission of, 802, 
2, 363, 1. 

Shro, 308, 1. 

immer, in indef, rel. clauses, 140, 2, 881, 
Lume. 

imperative, 71; tenses of, 168, 4; omis- 
sion of e in, 327, 2; use of, 363; substi- 
tutes for, 363, 3; passive imv. with fein, 
344, 1. 

impersonal verbs, 204-5, 339-40; with 
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secondary object in gen , 249, 4; with | 
dat., 259, 2, a. b; with acc., 263, 3; 
use of ¢5 with, 303, 1. 

in, 377, 341, 1. | 

zin, 93, 94, 2, 387, 9; names of women in, 
285, 1, ¢. 

indefinite article, 78; use, 230; omis-| 
sion, 231. 

indem, 381, 1, e. 

indefinite pronouns, 146-63, 317-22. 

indicative, 71; use, 354; for imy., 363, 
3, c. 

indirect discourse, 360-1; indirect ques- 
tion, 142, 1, 360, 4. 

Indo-European languages, App II, 2. 

infinitive. 71, 166; declension, 274: use, | 


j, pronunciation, 42; in cognates, App. 
If, 10. 

ja, 380, 1, d. 

je, 881, 1,7. 

jedenfalls, 288, 1, a. 


f, pronunciation, 43; in cognates, App. | 
EH, 3, 

fein, 155; teineswegs, 288, 1, a. 

zfeit, 93, 387, 7. 

Klima, pl. of, 281, 1, a. 


1, pronunciation, 44; in cognates, App. 
II, 10. 

lachen, with gen., 248, 1, a. 

Laden, pl. of, 274, 1, a. 

fand, pl. of, 276, a. 

langs, 377. 

angrweile, inflection, 401, a. 

lafien, as aux., 325, 1; perf. pple. of, 
326, 2, E; with reflexive — passive, 199, 
205.3, a; with inf. and object. in dat., | 
265, 1, 6; with inf., 366, 1, a, 0; with 
act. inf. = pass. imv., $44, 1, 3638, 
3, d. 

Latin, relation to German, App. LU; 
flections, 281, 1, 284, 2 and 2, a. 

laut, 377. 

fauter, 286, 5. 

lehren, 265, 1, a; in pass., 345,1, a; 


in- 


with 


mt pronunciation, 45; in cognates, App. 


Li, 10: oe 
machen, #8 auXx., 325, 1, 5; with inf., 
366, Zand 2, a; inf. for perf. pple., 326, 
Magen, pl. of, 274, 1, 4 (2, 0 
mabnen, 249, 1, @ 
Mal, 276, a. 1 
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364-7; nature of, 364; substantive, 365; 
without ju, 366; with ju, 867° forimv, 
366, 6; after prep., 217, 3; omission 

: with modal aux , 193; position of, 425. 

innerbalb, 377. 

inseparable prefixes, 208, 396. 

interjections, 219, 382-8; nature of, 382; 
list, 383. 

interrogative pronouns, 143-5, 312-13. 

intransitive verbs, 164, 1; aux. with, 
323; passive of, 198, 345, 2. 

inversion, see word-order. 

irgend, 152. [292, 2. 

zijch, 890, 11; superl. of adjectives in, 

iterative numerals, 299, 1; pret. 350, 1; 
verbs, 395, 2, 3. 


| jed-, jedermann, jeglich, 153. 


jemand, 154, 821, 2. 
jen-, 129-30. 
jenfeits, 377. 
jungft, 375, 3. 


fommen, with perf. pple., 369, 5. 
fonnen, 1S8-9, 191, 1, 834. 
foften, 263, 1, b. 

fraft, 377. 

#unft, 275, 1, a. 


inf., 366, 2 and 2, a; inf. of, used for 
pert. pple., 326, 2, 6. 

{eid, 260, 2, 0. 

zlein, 79, 387, 1, 

zler, 387, 6. 

fernen, With inf., 366, 2 and 2, a; inf. for 
perf. pple., 326, 2, b; used for Lebren, 

(est, 114, 5, 296, 3. (265, 1, ¢. 

cleute, in compounds, 238, 2, a. 

lich, 373, 1, 390, 12. 

Licht, pl. of, 276, +. 

liegen, with inf., 366, 3. 

Aing, 83, 387, 10;2lings, B74, 5. 

{ohnen, 249, 4, 4 

(vd, 252, 1,4, b; <103, 390, 13. 

Low German, 220. 

Ligen ftrafen, 265, 1, ad. 

Lump, pl. of, 275, 2, a 


man, 156, 821, 199. 
mand, 157. 

Mann, pl. of, 276, 1, a. 
Mark, after num, 240, 1. 
aimafig, 399, 14 
ee nouns of, 240; acc, of, 266, 3. 
mehr, 158; in comparisun, 118, 2965. 


mehrer] 


mebrer, 158, 319, 3. 

meiner, comparative of mein, 308, 2. 
meift, meiftens, 295, 3. 

Middle German, 220, 2. 

mifiz, 212, 2, 388, 5. 

mit, 377. 

mittels, mittelft, 377. 

mittler, 296, 2, [conjugation, 186. 
mixed declension, 76, 3, 97-8, 279-80; 


n, pronunciation, 46; in cognates, App. | 
II, 10. 

nach, nachft, 377. 

nachahmen, 268, 1, c. 

Nacht, nachts, 275, 1, a. 

neben, nebft, 377. 

negation, double, 410, 6; pleonastic, 410, 
ae. 

nennen, construction with, 265, 2. 

zner, 387, 6 

ng, pronunciation, 47. 

nicht, with gen., 320, 2; Biconastic use 
of, 410, 1, c. 

nichts, 159, 320, 2; with adj., 105, 2, 
2538, 2, a. 

niemand, 160, 321, 2. 


©, pronunciation, 18. 

0, pronunciation, 23. 

ob, prep., 377; sub. conj., 381, 1; als ob, 
359, Sand 8, a. 

Obgleich, obschon, obwohl, 381, 1, g. 

Oberhalb, 377. 

Object-clauses, 360, 361, 413. 


», pronunciation, 48; 
App. II, 7, 1. 

paar, Paar, 319, 1. 

Pare, pl., 275, 2, a, 

participle, 71, 167; used as adj., 101, 3; 
when compared, 292, 1; syntax of, 368- 
70; pres pple, 868; pert. pple., 369; 
gerundive, 370. 

passive, 195-9, 344-5; Sonjuration; 196; 
impersonal use of, 198, 345, 2; substi- 
tutes for, 199; formed with jein, 844, 1. 

perfect, 168, 349, 3; use of, 851. 

person, congruence of verb in, 347. 

persons, names of, 99, 284-5. 

personal pronouns, 120, 300-4; omission 
of, 302; place taken by man, 321, 1; 
adjective after, 105, 4, 288, 4. 

pf, pronunciation, 49; in cognates, App. 
ING, lg tls 8% 

Pflegen, construction with, 248, 1, a. 

ph, pronunciation, 48, 1; use in new spel- 


in Eng. cognates, 


INDEX. 


ling, App. I, 3,8 
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modal auxiliaries, 188-94, 382-88, 326, 
Dilip 

modes, 71, 165; use of, 354-68. 

mbdgen, 188-9, 191, 3, 193, 2, 335. 

Mord, pl. of, 275, 2, a 

multiplicatives, 299, 1. 

zmut, in compounds, 235, 1 

mitffen, 188-9, 191, 4, 336. 


eni8, 83, 85, 2, 

noch, 380, 1, e. 

nominative, 241-4; as subject, 241; as 
predicate, 242; in address, 248; ab- 
solute, 244. 

normal order, see under word-order. 

nouns, 74-100, 273-85. 

number, of nouns, 69, 
sing. lacking, 238; redundant plu., 
239; sing. for plu., 240; congruence of 
verb in, 346; see under plu. and sing, 

numerals, 115-18, 297-99; cardinals. 
115-7, 297; ordinals, 118; with part, 
gen., 258, 1; derivatives, 118, 299. 

nun, 380, 1,7, g. 

nur, in relative clauses, 140, 2, 381, 1, m. 


237, 2, a, (1), 887, 11. 


288-40; plu. or 


oder, 379, 3. 

ohne, 377; with inf., 367, 6. 

Old German, 220, 1. 

zor, nouns in, 97, 3, 279, 3. 

Ort, pl. of, 275, 2, a. 
Orthography, 3, and Appendix I. 


plural, of nouns, formation, 81, 85; 90, 
94, 97; lacking, 288; redundant, 239; 
sing. used for, 240; umlaut in, 274, 1, 
275, 1, 2, 3, 4, a, 276; double plurals, 
274-6; of abstracts, 238, 1, a; pl. verb 
with sing. subject, 346, a. 

possessives, 125-8, 805-8; strong forms, 
125; weak, 126; compounds, 127, 306; 
congruence, 128; ambiguous, 307, 1; 
postpositive, 308; repetition, 232, 2. 

predicate, nom., 242; after lafjen with 
inf , 366, 1, a; appositive, 271, 368, 2, 
369, 2; predicate adj., 110, 289; inf., 
366, 5. 

prefixes, inseparable, 208, 396; 
rable, 210, 341-8; doubttul, 212, 
8; of derivation, 384, 2, 388, 391. 

preposition, 217, 376-7; with gen., dat, 
etc., 376; list, 377. 

present, 168; use, 349. 

preterite, 168; use, 
yerbs, 188. 


sepa- 
341, 


350; pret.-pres. 
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pronouns, 119-63, 300-22; sce under | 
personal, relative, ete. 
pronunciation, 8-64; standard of, 8. | 


q, qu, pronunciation, 50. 
quantity of yowels, 14. | 


r, pronunciation, 51; ir 

fc ; in cognates, App. | 

reciprocal pronoun, 123, 3, 304, 2. 

reflexive pronoun, 123, 201, 304; verbs, 
201-3; with gen., 249, 3. | 

reiten, with inf., 366. 4. 

relative pronoun, 136-41, 314-16; sub- 


f, pronunciation, 52; f, 3, ff, 6, App. II, 
8, 1, a. 

28, as plural-sign, 282, 284, 3; as adverb- 
jal suffix, 374, a. 

fagen, construction after, 258, 1, a. 

zfal, $3, 234, 3, a, 387, 12. 

zfam, 390, 15. 

famt, 377. 

fe, pronunciation, 53; in Eng. cognates, 
App. II, 8, 4, a, 9, 1, @ 

sfchaft, 93, 387, 13. 

Shild, pl. of, 276, a. 

fchmeicheln, 263, 1, > 

SHhmue, pl. of, 275, 2, a 

fchon, 372, 1; relation to jon, $78, 3. 

script, German, 7, App. III. 

feben, with inf., 366, 2 and 2, b; perf. 
pple. of, 326, 2, b. 

fehr, comparison, 375, 1. 

fein, verb, 171-2; use of as aux. of 
tense, 323; of voice, 195, 1,2, 344; with 
predicate inf., 366, 5. 

fein, poss., 128, 2, 307; feiner Zeit, 307, 
2, a. 

feit, 377; as subj. conj., 881, 1. 

feitens, 376, 5, a. 

sfeits, 306, 3. 

felb, felbander, 299, 2. 

felber, felbft, 124, 289, 2, b, 304, 3, 311, 
3, 397, 1. 

zfelig, 390, 16. 

sentence, 409-12; dependent clauses, 
413-15. 

separable prefixes, 206-7, 210-11, 341-3. 

sequence of tenses, 861. 

fich, 304; orthography, 4, 
nate clause, 304, 1; as reciprocal, 
3, 304, 2. 

Sie, 301, 3, 4, 5; with imy., 172, 3. | 


2; in subordi- 
1238, 


INDEX. 


(syllables 


proper names, inflection, 99-100 - 
punctuation, 6. a 


quotation-marks, 6. 


stitutes for, 1389; never omitted, 137, 
1; compound, 314,2; adverbs, 316; 
clauses, 137, 413-14; comparison, 294, 
375, 2. 

roots, 354, 2. 

rufen, 263, 1, c. 


singular, for plural, 240; with more 
than one subject, 346, 3. 

fo, as resuming particle, 200, 2, 380, 1, 
h; as sub. conj., 881, 1, 2; as rel., 316, 
1; fo cin, 135, 1, a; fo etwas, 161, 

jolch, 135, 311, 2; inflection, 135, 1. 

follen, 188-9, 191, 5, 337. 

fonder, 377. 

fondern, 379, 1. 

Sporn, pl. of, 279, 1, a. 

fpotten, 248, 1, a. 

f, see under j. 

ftatt, 377; with inf., 367, 6. 

fieben, with inf., 366, 3. 

fterben, with gen., 248, 1, b. 

strong declension, of nouns, 2738, 78-0. 
274-6; first class, 79-82, 274; second 
class, 83-6, 275; third class, 88-91, 
276; of adjectives, 102-5. 

strong conjugation, 328, 174, 179-85; 
list of strong verbs, 331. 

subject accusative with inf., 867, 3, a 

subjunctive, 71, 172; use of, 855 61; 
kinds of, 355; imperative, 356; conces- 
sive, 356, 1; optative, 857; potential, 
858; diplomatic, 358, 1; dubitative, 358, 
2; unreal, 859; dependent, 860, for con- 
ditional, 362, 1. 

substantive adjective, 
365; clauses, 413. 

suffixes, in general, 
of adjectives, 390; 
verbs, 374. 

superlative, 


108, 296, 2; inf., 


384; of nouns, 387; 
of verbs, 895; of ad- 


411-14, 294-6; predicate 
superl., with am, 112, 294, 5; uninflected 
superl. as adv., 111, 4, % 878, 2, 0, 
375, 3; of adverb, 112, 2, 113, 1, 375. 

syllabication, 5. 


syllables, open and closed, 14, 2, a 
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t, pronunciation, 54; in cognates, App. | time, expression of, 298; gen. of, 261, 2; 


RS eles 
Feil, gender, 
zteils, 306, 3. 
stel, 118, 3. 
temporal clauses, 415, 2. 

Tenvr, pl. of, 275, 4, a, 279, 3, a. 
tenses, 168; use of, 348-53; progressive 

tense forms lacking in Ger., $48, 1; 

sequence of, 361. 
th, pronunciation, 55; limited use of, in 

new spelling, App, I, 3, 10. 
thun, as aux., 326. 


235, 3. 


u, pronunciation, 17. 

ii, 2, 2; pronunciation, 24. 

liber, 377. 

um, as prep., 377; as doubtful prefix, 
212, 341, 3; with inf., 367, 1, a, 5, 6. 

um... willesi, 127, 377. 

zum Latin nouns in, 280, 2. 

umlaut, nature of, 21; how written, 21, 
1; as sign of plu., 81,1, 274, 1, 85, 1, 
275, 1, 2, 90, 276; in comparison, 111, 
293; 
387, 389, 2; in pres. of strong verbs, 
182, $28, 3; in pret. subj. of strong 
verbs, 179, 328, 4, a; as a factor in 
derivation, 384, 2. 


», pronunciation, 57; in cognates, App. 
It, 4; 4 

vere, 208, 1, ec, 396, 

verb, 71, 164- oe rr -70; see voice, 
mode, ete.; irregular strong verbs, 185; 
list of strong verbs, 331; irregular 
weak verbs, 330; verbs with gen., 248— 
50; with dat., 257-8; with acc., 268-5. 

verloren geben, 369, 5. 

permoge, 377, 

verfichern, 249, 1, a, 268, 1, a. 

viel, 161, 322; vieles = vielerlei, $22, 2. 


w, pronunciation, 58; in cognates, App. 
II, 10. 

Wagen, pl. of, 274, 1, a. 

wadirend, 377, 381, 1. 

wann, 881, 1, 7, m. 

wartern, 248, 1, a. 

zwarts, 378, 2, a. 

was, inter, 148, 312; as rel., 141, 315; 
as indef., ‘162, 320; = warn, 312, 3. 

was fiir, 145, 313. 


weak declension, of nouns, “978, 76, 2, 
92-5, 277-8; of adjectives, 106-7, 
288. 


weak yerbs, 174, 175-8; use of connect- 


caused by suffix, 373, 3, 384, 2, | 


acc. of, 266, 2. 

titles, 217, 1; inflection of, 278,1, b; in 
connection with names, 285; sing. title 
with plural verb, 346, a. 

Tod, pl. of, 275, 2, a. 

transitive verbs, 164, 1; inflected with 
haben, 323; compounds, 268, 2. 

trigraphs, 2, 2 and 2, a. 

trog, 377 

Tudy, pl. of, 276, a. 

ztumt, 88, 234. 3, a, 387, 14. (56. 

8, 2, 9 and App. II, 8,1; pronunciation, 


un:z, accent of words in, 638, 3, 388, 6, 
391, 3. 

unangefehen, 377. 

und, with inversion, 379, 4. 

unbefchadet, 377. 

unfern, unweit, 376, 5, b, 

ungeachtet, 377. 

zung, 98, 387, 15. 

Ae as prep., 377; as doubtful prefix, 

12, 341, 3. 

mneronl 

urz, 388, 7, 391, 4. 

2u8, Lat. nouns in, with pl. in zen, 281, 
1, a; pl. of proper names in, 284, 3, d. 


voice, active and passive, 71, 164, 344-5. 

voll, 212, 2; voller, 289, 2, b. 

pon, 377; with dat. as substitute for gen., 
247; with passive verbs, 197; gen, of 
names in, 285, 3, a. 

vor, 377. 

vowels, 11-25; quantity of, 14; modifica- 
tion (umlaut), 21. 

vowel-change in strong verbs, in pres., 
179, 182, 328, 3and 3, a; in pret. (ab- 
laut), 179-80, 328-9. 


ing vowel in, 176, 327; in zeln and 2erit, 
177; irregular weak verbs, 380. 

wegen, 377; -1weqen, 127, 306, 1. 

Wethnachten, 275, a. 

weil, 881, 1,7. 

sweife, 251, 3, 7, 374, 2. 

welch, rel, 186, 138; inter., 144, 313; 
indef., 162, 319,1,%; derivation, 397, 2 

wenig, 168, 322. 

wenn, 381, 1, /, 359, 359, 3, a. 

wer, inter., 143-4, 812; rel., 
indef., 162. 

werden, conjugation, 171; use as aux. of 
tense, 168; of yoice, 195, 1, 2, 344; of 


140, 315; 
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lawo 

conditional, 168; ward and wurbe, 328, word-order, 87, 96, 142, 178 +37, 194, 
4; worden, $326, 2, c. 215, 416-426; the normal order, 416, 1, 
wes, 143, 1, a, 312, 1, 315, 3. a, 417; the inverted order, 416, 1, a, 
wes-, 139, 1. 418; the interrogative order, 416, 2; 


wider, 212, 1, 377. 419; the dependent order, 416, 3, 420; 
wie, 242, 2, 271, 2, 265, 3, a, 881, 1, 1, m. position of adjuncts, 421, 6; of the 
wieder, 214, 1, 341, 3. noun, 421; of the verb, 422; of objects, 


wiffen, 18S, 190. 423; of adverbs, 424; of dependent in- 

wo, 381, 1, m, 316; wo(r)z, 139. iinitives, 425; of dependent clauses, 

wohl, 372, 1, 375, 1, 880. 1, g. 426. 

wollen, 188-9, 191, 6, 338, 344, 1. Wort, pl. of 276, a. 

word-formation, 884-98; see under| Wunder, e3 nimmt mid, 265, 1, d; wags 
derivation and composition, Wunder, 258, 2, 6. 

r, pronunciation, 59. |», pronunciation, 20. 


3, pronunciation, 60; in cognates, App. for predicate, nom., 242, 1, 6; forming 


i, 8, i gerundive, 367, 4, 870; with dat. after 
syen, in verbs, 395, 6. verbs of making, ete , 265, 2, a. 
jer, 208, 7, 396, 5. jween, 297, 1, a. 


gu, 877; with inf., 364, 367; position in | ywifchen, 377. 
int, of compounds, 207, 2; with dat. | jwo, ywot-, 297, 1, a. 
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WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 
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Instructor in Chicago University. 


xiv + 331 pp. 16mo. go cents. Postage 8 cents. 


An attractive and reasonably full collection, prepared ex 
pressly for school and college use, of German ballads and 
lyrics of the first order, to which are added a few student and 
popular songs. About fifty poets are represented. 

The introduction sketches the growth of ballad and lyric 
poetry in Germany, and touches on the relation of German 
poetry to antecedent and contemporary pvetry of other 
nations. The most notable composers who have set the 
selections in this book to music are named in connection with 
each piece. To make room for as many poems as possible, 
the notes are confined to indicating the place of the selec- 
tions in the life and work of the respective poets, and explain- 


ing obscurities and real difficulties in the text. 


R.W. Moore, Professor in Colgicce 


Willard Humphreys, Prefess’” 
4 Universi'y :—Just such a book as I 


in Princeton College :—Thie selec- 


tion of German poems by von Kienze 
lam much pieased with. and shali 
nrobably order some copies next 
autumn for my classes 

H. H. Boyesen, 
Columbia College :—An ‘ 
collection of German lyrics, wel) 
adapted for the use of college 
classes. The biographical and crili- 
cal notes are of the right kind. 


Professor 1” 
admirabie 


lucid, scholarly, and instructive; and | 


the poems are selected with good 
judgment. 

George T. Files, Professor in 
Bowdoin College :—\t seems to me 
we have long since felt the need of 
some volume of selected poems, such 
as just issued—complete enough to 
offer a good variety, and yet com- 
pact ana easy to handle ; 

| T. Hatfield, Professor im 
Northwestern Untverstty, [Mo 
A delightful book, worth its weight 


in gold. 


have been wanting for a long Lime. 
The selection of the poems is most 
satisfactory, the introduction gives 
the student aclear idea of the rela- 
tion the various lyric poets hold to 
one another and to literature in 
general, and the notes give enough 
information about the particular 
poems to help the reader appreciate 
the circumstances under which they 
were written. lam especially pleased 
with the constant attention paid to 
the r: lation between the poems and 
the music to which they have been 


set. 

Charles Bundy Wilson, Prafes- 
sor in Un inersity of Lowa :—A gem. 
The selec-ions are wisely made, and 
the notes are interesting and schol- 


arly. : 
Isabella Watson, Instructor im 
Carleton College. Minn.:—I like von 
Klenze’s selection very much, and 
think ita beautiful little book. 
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Blackwell's German Prefixes and Suffixes. 13 
hei man fixes and Suffixes. 737 pp. 16mo. 6oc, 
pose ge Day’s German Scientific Reading. (See Texts.) Vocab, 269 pp. 
Bronson’s Easy German Prose and Poet i i on 

son's ‘ : ry. (Stories by Hauff, includi 

Die Karawane, and by Andersen i als ee 
np. remo. : : : and Grimm, also Poems.) Vocad. 397 
—— Stories by rimm, Andersenand Hauff (from above) Vocaé oe 
Harris’ German Reader. Can be commenced on second oe eu 
Simple selections of real value as literature, employing a small vocabulary 


and admirably graded. Vocab. 360 pp. 12mo. 

Jagemann’s Elements of German eee 170 pp. 12mo. es 
Joynes-Otto. First Bookin German 116 pp. Boards. r2mo, g0c, 
—— Intreductory German Lessons. Vocaé. 252 pp. 12mo, c. 
—— Introductory German Reader. Vocab. 282pp. 12mo. ec 
eng — und Sprachbiicher. 12mo. oe 
reis I. Bds. 79 pp. 25c. Kreis IV. Bds. 151 pp. oc. 

Il. Bds. 8r pp. 30c. st V. Bds., 164 a Aus 

- (Vocadb.) 104 pp. 35C. se) Vi. Bds> x88) pp: 50C. 

III. Bds. 110 pp. 35¢. «Vil. Bds. 260 pp. 60c. 


“ * (Vocab.). 146 pp. 40c. See also Histories oF GERMAN LIT, 
Otis’ Elementary German. Ed. by Prof H. S. Wuite, Mew dition, re- 
vised by Prof. W. H. Caxrruru. Easy, thorough, stimulating, and 
“ breezy,’ full of conversational exercises. Vocab. 477 pp.1€mo, (The 


Roman-type edition sent only when spectally ordered, 80C ) 8oc. 
—— [Introduction to Middle High German. With selections from the WVide- 
lungen Lied. Vocab, 156 pp. 8vo. $1.00 


Otto's German Conversation-Grammar. Adapted by Wm. Coox, A most 
popular grammar here and in Germany, where it has reached its 23d 


edition. Vocaé. 59: pp. 12mo. Half roan. 1.30 
—— Elementary German Grammar. Vocad. 315 pp. emo. 80c. 
—— Progressive German Reader, Ed. by Prof. FE. P. Evans. Vocab. 239 pp. 

tam, 1.10 
Schrakamp’s German Grammatical Drill. 168 pp. remo. 65c. 

12m0, 55¢. 


—— Exercises in Conversational German. 107 pp. 
Thomas’ Practical German Grammar. A_ book remarkable for its terseness 
and simplicity and for its human and interesting exercises. Used in Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, the Universities of Virginia, 
Ohio. Indiana, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, etc., etc. 
New Edition with additional exercises. 431 PP. 12mo0. {.12 
Whitney’s Compendious German Grammar. Noted for authority, clear- 
ness, and helpful comparisons of English and German. A Text-book at 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, etc.. etc. Vocab. 472 pp. 12mo0. $1.30 
Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional, Descriptive list /ree. 


I 


Henry Holt & Co.’s German Text-Books. 


Whitney’s Brief German Grammar, based on the above. Vocabs. 743 PP. 
16mM0, oc, 
— German Reader. Vocaé. 523 pp. 12m0. p $1.59 
— Introductory German Reader. Easy selections in prose and verse from the 
best modern authors, largely on German subjects. 399 pp. 16nio. $1.00 


Whitney-Klemm German by Practice. Vocaé. 305pp. 12m0. goc 
~— Elementary German Reader. Vocad, 237 pp. 12mo. 80c 
Dictionary. 


Whitney’s Compendious German Dictionary. (German-English and Eng: 
lish-German.) 60,000 words so treated that the meanings of many more 
are easily determined. Special attention paid to etymology and correspon- 
dences between English and German words. g00 pp. 12mo0. Refas?, $1.52 


Grammars, Readers, Etc., entirely in German. 


Fischer’s Elementary Progressive German Reader. 126 pp. 12mo. 7o0c. 
Heness’ Der neue Leitfaden, 402 pp. 12mo. $1.20 
—— Der Sprechlehrer unter seinen Schilern. 187 pp. 12mo. $1.10 
Kaiser’s Erstes Lehrbuch. 128 pp. remo. 65c. 
Schrakamp and Van Daell’s Das deutsche Buch. Consists chiefly of short 
easy extracts from good literature. Il'd. 156 pp. remo. 65c. 
Spanhoofd’s Das Wesentliche der deutschen Grammatik, 187 pp. 16mo. 60. 
Stern’s German Lessons for Beginners, 292 pp. 12mo. $1 00 
Stern’s Studien und Plaudereien. /. Serves. New Edition from New Plates. 
Recht Deutsch in flavor and very interesting, 262 pp. 1t2mo. $1.10 
Stern’s Studien und Plaudereien. //. Serves. 380 pp. 12mo. $1.20 
Wenckebach’s Deutsches Lesebuch, for schools and colleges. 361 pp. 12mo. 
8o0c. 

Wenckebach and Schrakamp’s Deutsche Grammatik fiir Amerikaner. Can 
be used with beginners. 208 pp. 12mo. $1.00 
Wenckebach’s Deutsche Sprachlehre. Intended for still younger pupils 
than the above. Vecaé. 404 pp. 12mo. $1.12 


Composition and Conversation. 


Bronson’s Colloquial German, with or without a Teacher. With summary of 


grammar. 147 pp. 16mo. 65c. 
Fischer's Practical Lessons in German. Can be used by beginners. 156 pp 
tomo. 75¢ 
— Wildermuth’s Einsiedler im Walde. Asa basis for conversation, 115 pp. 
12mo, 65c. 


—— Hillern’s Hoher als die Kirche. Mit Worterklirung. IIl’d. 96 pp. oc. 
Huss’ Conversation in German, 224 pp. 12mo. [.10 
Jagemann’s German Composition. Selections from good literature, each 

from 4 to 25 pages. Vocab. 245 pp. 12mo. goc. 
Keetels’ Oral Method with German, 371 pp. 12mo, $r.30 
Joynes-Otto; Tianslating English into German. Vocad, 167 pp. 12mo0. 80oc. 
Pylodet’s German Conversation. 279 pp. 18mo. 


: 5oc. 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 147 pp. 18mo. Boards. 40c, 
Teusler’s Game for German Conversation. Cards in box. Soc. 


Wenckebach’s Deutscher Anschauungs-Unterricht. Conversation and some 
Composition, 451 pp. 12mo. $1.10 
Williams’ German Conversation and Composition. 147 pp. 12mo, 8oc. 


Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional, Descriptive list free. 
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Henry Holt & Co.’s German Text-Books. 


Histories of German Literature. 


Francke’s Social Forces in German Literature. A remark iti i 
S 1 , able critical, phil 
sophical, and historical work “ destined to be a standard work for both 
rofessional and general uses ” (Diad), it has been translated in Germany. 
t begins with the sagas of the fifth century and ends with Hauptmann’s 


** Hannele” (1894). 577 pp. 8vo. Gilt top. 
Kiemm's Abriss der Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur. 385 pp. 12m. 36 
Gostwick and Harrison’s German Literature. 600 pp. 12mo, $2.00 
Texts. 


(Bound in boards unless otherwise indicated.) 


Andersen’s Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. Vocad. (StMONSON.) 104 pp. 30C, 
—— Die Eisjungtrau u. andere Geschichten. (KRAusS.) 150 pp. 30c. 
__ Ein Besuch bei Charles Dickens. (BERNHARDT.) 2 IIl’s. 62 pp. BEC 


— Stories, with others by Grimms and Hauff. (Bronson.) Vocab. Cl, goc. 
Auerbach’s Auf Wache; with Roquette’s Der gefrorene Kuss, (MacDon- 


NELL.) 126 pp. 35C. 
Baumbach : Selected Stories. (7 preparation.) 
_ Frau Holde. Legend inverse. (FUSSLEK.) 105 PP. 25C. 
Benedix’s Doctor Wespe. Comedy. 116 pp. 25Cc. 


—— Der Dritte. Comedy. (WHITNEY.) 29 PP. 20€. 
—_ Der Weiberfeind. Comedy. Bound with Elz’s Er ist nicht eifersiichtig 

and Miller's Im Wartesalon erster Klasse With notes. 82 pp. 30C. 
—— Eigensinn. Farce. Bound with Wilhelmi’s Einer muss heirathen, With 


notes. 63 pp- ae : : 25C. 
Beresford-Webb’s German Historical Reader. Events previous to XIX. 
century. Sclections from German historians. 3:0pp. Cloth. goc. 


Brandt and Day's German Scientific Reading. Selections, each of consider- 
able length, from Sell, E. R. Miiller, Ruhlmann, Humboldt, vom Rath, 
Claus, Leunis, Sachs, Goethe, etc, treating of various sciences and 
especially of electricity. or those who have hada fair start in grammar 


and can read ordinary easy prose. Vocab. 269 pp. 85c. 
Carové’s Das Maerchen ohne Ende. Withnotes. 45 pp. Paper. 20. 
Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl. (VocEL.) Ill’d. 126 pp. 25c. 


Claar’s Simson und Delila. Comedy. Ed, ineasy German, (STERN.) 55 PP- 

Paper. 25C. 
Cohn's Ueber Bakterien. (SEIDENSTICKER.) 55 PP- Paper. 3oc. 
Ebers’ Eine Frage. (Storr.) With picture. 117 Pp. 35C. 
Eckstein’s Preisgekront. (WILSON.) A very humorous tale of a would-be liter- 

ary woman. 125 pp. : : 30c. 
¥ ‘chendorff’s Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts. 132 pp. 30c. 


} «z’s Er ist nicht eifersiichtig. Comedy. With notes, See Benedix. 30C. 
Fouqué’s Undine. With Glossary. 137 PP- 35c. 
~The same. (VON JAGEMANN.) ocab. 220 pp. Cloth. 8oc. 
— Sintram und — eee by PP. nay eee 2S 

tag’s Die Journalisten. omedy. HOMAS.) 17 5 oc, 
a der swale Aus dem Klosterleben, Aus den Kreuzziigen. He 

ortrait. (NicHOLS.) 219 PP. Cloth. ; 75c. 
Friedrich’s Ginschen von Buchenau. Comedy. Ed. in easy bi Sas 


STERN.) pp. Paper. , 
peel ‘i trfahrten. Easy and conversational. 
Gérner’s Englisch. Comedy. (EDGREN.) 61 pp. Paper. 


Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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(M, P. WHITNEY.) 30C. 
a5e 


Henry Holt & Co.’s German text-Books. 


nn 


Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit. Selections from Books I,-XI. (von JaGr-« 
MANN.) Only American Edition representing all the books. Cloth. xvi+ 
373 PP. $1.12 


— Egmont. Tragedy. (STEFFEN.) 113 pp. 40c, 
— The same. (DeeERinG.) Cloth. (/x preparation.) 
— Faust, PartI. Tragedy. (Coox.) 229 pp. Cloth. 48c. 
— G6Gtz von Berlichingen. Romantic Historical Drama. (GoopricH.) The 
only American Edition. xli+-170 pp. With map. Cloth. 70c. 
—— Hermann und Dorothea, Poem. (THomaAs) Vocaé. 150 pp 40c. 
—— Iphigenie auf Tauris, Tragedy. (CarTer.) 113 pp. Cloth. 48c, 
—— Neue Melusine. (In Nichols’ Three German Tales.) Cloth, 6cc. 


Grimm’s (H.) Die Venus von Milo; Rafael und Michel-Angelo. 139 pp. 4oc. 
Grimms’ (J. & W.) Kinder- und Hausmiarchen. With notes. 228 pp. 40c. 
— Thesame. A different selection, (Otts.) Vocas. 351 pp. Cloth. $1.0c 


-— Stories, with Andersen and Hauff. (Bronson.) Vocaé. Cloth. goc, 
Gutzkow’s Zopf und Schwert. Comedy of the court of Frederick Wilhe!m I. 

(LANGE.) 163 Pp. Paper. 4oc. 
Hautt’s Das kalte Herz. Vocab, 35C. 


— Karawane, (Bronson.) Vocab. 345 pp. 7 
— Stories. See Bronson’s Easy German under Gremmars and Readers, 
Heine’s Die Harzreise. (Burnetr.) 97 pp. 30C, 
Helmholtz’s Goethe’s naturwissenschaftliche Arbeiten, Scientific monograph, 

(SEIDENSTICKER.) Paper 7 
Hey’s Fabeln fiir Kinder. Illustrations and Vocaé. 52 pp >oc. 
Heyse’s Anfang und Ende. 54 pp. 
—— Die Einsamen. 44 pp. ' 
— L’Arrabiata. (Frost.) Illustrations and Vocaé,. 70 pp. 25C. 
—— Madchen von Treppi; Marion, (Bruste.) xiii + 89 pp. 25C. 
Hillern’s Héher als die Kirche. With two views of the cathedrai and por. 

traits of Maximilian and of Albrecht Diirer. Vocaéd. (WHITLESEY.) 


5c, 


96 pp. 25C. 
Historical Readers. See tide Gi Webb, Freytag, Schoenfeld, Schrakamp. 
(The Publishers issue in nglish Goriach’s Bismarck. $1.00 retail, 
Sime's History of Germany, 80c. net.) 
Jungmann’s Er sucht einen Vetter. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. (STEkN.) 
49 pp. Paper. 25c. 
Kinder-Komiédien, Ed. in German. (HenEss.) 141 pp. Cloth. 48c. 
Kleist’s Verlobung in St. Domingo. Cloth. See Nichols. 6oc. 
Klenze’s Deutsche Gedichte. An attractive and reasonably full collection 
2 une best German poems carefully edited. With portraits. 331 pp. 
oth, 5 
Knortz’s Representative German Poems. German and best English ere 
version On opposite pages. 12mo. 373 PP._ Retazl. $2.50 
Konigswinter’s Sie hat ihr Herz entdeckt, Comedy. Ed, in easy German. 
(STERN.) 79 pp. Paper. 35¢. 
Lessing’s Emilia Galottt. Tragedy, (Super.) New Edition. With portrait 
go pp. oc, 
— Miaaa von Barnbelm. Comedy. (Wurtney.) 138 pp. Cloth. $8 
i tees der Weise. Drama. New Edition, (BRANDT.) xx +225 pp 
oth. 60¢. 
Meissner’s Aus meiner Welt. With Illustrations and Vocab, (WENCKEBACH.? 
127 pp. Cloth. 75C. 
Mels’ Heine’s “Junge Leiden,”? Character-drama. (In preparation ) 
Moser’s Der Bibliothekar, Farce, (LANGE.) 161 pp. 40C. 
— DerSchimmel. Farce, Ed. in easy German, (Gua 55Ppp. Paper asc. 
Miigge’s Riukan Voss. A Norwegian tale. 55 pp. Paper. 15c. 
—— Signa, die Seterin, A Norwegian tale. 71 pp. Paper. | 20C, 
waliers (E. R.) Elektrischen Maschinen, iene es Ill’d. 46 pp. 
aper. 
Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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Henry Holt & Co.’s German Text-Books. 
eee EE Se ee ee ee eee eae 


Miiller’s (Hugo) ™m Wartesalon erster 2 
Miiller’s (Max) Dectscie Liebe. pipers sepa nett tee ae 
Nathusius’ Tagebuch eines armen Friuleins. 163 pp. See 
Nibelungen Lied. See Vilmar, below, also Otis, under Readers are 
Nichols’ Three German Tales: I. Goethe’s Die neue Melusine, II. 
Zschokke’s Der tote Gast. III. H. v. Kleist’s Die Verlobung in St. 
Dom‘ngo. With Grammatical Appendix. 226 pp. 16mo. Cloth.  60c 
seen Er muss tanzen, Comedy. Ed. ineasy German. (STERN.) 51 pp. 
aper. 
Princessin Ilse. (Merrick.) A Legend of the Hartz Mountains. 4s pp. we 
Part Collections of, See Klenze, Knortz, Kegents, Simonson, and Wencke- 
ach, 


Palitz’s Badekuren. Comedy. With notes. 69 pp. Paper. 25C. 
—— Das Herz vergessen. Comedy. With notes. 79 pp. Iluper, 25C. 
~— Was sich der Wald erzahit. 62 pp. Paper. 25C. 
- — Vergissmeinnicht. With notes. 44 pp. Paper. 20C. 
Regents’ Requirements (Univ. of Stateot N. Y.). 30 Famous German Poems 
(with music to 8) and 30 Famous French Poems. g2 pp. 20C. 
Ricnter’s Walther und Hildegund. See Vilmar. 35¢. 
Rienl’s Burg Neideck. An historical romance. (Palmer.) Portrait. 76 pp. 
oc, 

—— Fluch der Schénheit. A grotesque romance of the Thirty Years’ War. 
(KeNDALL.) Vocab, 112 pp. 25C. 
Roquette’s Der cefrorene Kuss. (MACDONNELL.) See Auerbach. 350, 
Rosen’s Ein Knopf. Comedy, Ed.in German. (STerN.) 41 pp. Paper. 
25C. 


Scheffel’s Ekkehard. (Carrutu.) The greatest German historical romance. 
Illustrated, soopp. Cioth. $1.25 
—— Trompeter von Sikkingen, (Frost.) The best long German lyrical 
poem of the century. Illustrated. 310 pp. Cloth. 8oc. 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans. Tragedy. (NicHois.) New Edition, 203 
pp. (Cloth, 60c) Bds. 4oc. 
— Lied von der Glocke. Poem. (Ot1s.) 70 pp. 35c. 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. Tragedy. Mew Edition. (Joynes.) With Portraits. 
232 py. Cloth. 60c, 
___ Neffz als Onkel. Comedy. (Ciement.) Vocab. 99 pp. Bds. 4oc. 
—— Wallenstein Trilogy, complete. Tragedy in war ays: Wallenstein’s 


Lage’, Die Piccolomini, and Wallenstein’s Tod. ARRUTH.)  Illustra- 
I.00 


tions and map. 1vol. s15pp. Cloth. 
—— William Tell. Drama. (SacHTLEBEN.) 199 pp. Cloth. 48c. 
___ The same. (PALMER.) Portraitand Vocad, pp. Cloth. (In preparation.) 
Schoenfeld’s German Historical Prose. Nine selections from Lindner, Giese- 
breclit (2), Janssen, Ranke, Droysen (2), Treitschke, and Sybel, relating to 
crucial periods of German history, especially to the rise of the Hohenzollern 
and of the modern German Empire. With foot-notes on historical ROpIC 
. Cloth. : oc, 
Sehrakamp's Erzahlungen aus der deutschen Geschichte. Through the je 


; i ? . Cloth. 
of *7o. With notes. 294 pp Cae Cloth. ee 


—— Beriihmte Deutsche. Glossary. 

— Sagen und Mythen, Glossary. 161 pp. Cloth. 75C. 

Science. See Brandt, Cohn, Helmholtz, and E. R, Miller. $ 

Simonson’s German Ballad Book. 304 PP- Cloth. sole 
5c. 


Storm’s Immensee. Vocab, (BUKNETT.) 109 pp. se 
i ‘ ie Elfen; Das Rothkappchen. (StiMONSON.) 4C Pp. sy 200: 
vies Die Nibelungen. With Richter’s ‘* Walther und Hildegund.” a 
i ft reat German epics. 100 pp. F 
Weackebach’s Scbdnsten deutschen Lieder. er of the best hee lireme 
many proverbs and 45 songs (with music). (Hf. mor., $2.00.) Cloth, $1.20 
Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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Henry Holt & Co.'s German Text-Boorks. 


Wichert's An der Majorsecke. (Harris.) Comedy. 45 pp. 20C. 
Wilhelmi’sEiner muss heirathen. Comedy. See Senedix. 25¢c. 
Zschokke’s Neujahbrsnacht and Der zerbrochene Krug. (FAaustT.) 25c. 
-~— Toter Gast. (See Nichols’ Three German Tales.) Cloth. 60c. 


Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional, Descriptive list free. 


BOOKS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Prices retail, Carriage prepaid. See Catalogue of General Literature. 


Auerbach’s On the Heights. 2 vols. Cloth. $2.00 
— A different translation of the above. 1 vol. Paper. 30. 
— The Villa on the Rhine. With Bayard Taylor’s sketch of the author, and 

a portrait. 2 vols, Cloth. $2 00 
Brink's English Literature (before Elizabeth). 3 vols. Each $2.00 
—— Five Lectures on Shakespeare, $1.25 
Falke’s Greece and Rome, their Life and Art. 400 Ills. $10.00 
Goethe’s Poems and Ballads. $1.50 
Heine’s Book of Songs. 75¢c. 
Karpeles’ Heine’s Life in his Own Words. With portrait. $1.75 
Heyse’s Children of the World. $1.25 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. Translated into English verse. With Kuno 

Fischer’s essay. $1.50 
Moscheles: On Recent Music and Musicians. $2.00 
Spielhagen’s Problematic Characters. Paper. 50C. 
— Through Night to Light. (Sequel to ‘tProblematic Characters."’) 

Paper. 5oc. 
— The Hohensteins. Paper. 50c. 
— Hammer and Anvil. aper, 50¢. 
Wagner's Art, Life, and Theories (from his writings). 2 Illustrations $2.00 
—— Ring of the Nibelung. Described and partly translated. $1.50 
Witt’s Classic Mythology. net $1.00 


A complete catalogue of Henry Holt & Co.'s educational publications, a 
Ust of their foreign-language publications, or an iliustrated catalogue of they 
works in general literature will be sent on application, 
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FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY HOLT & CO,, NEW YorRK. 


These books are bound in cloth unless otherwise indicated. Prices net 
age 8% additional. Illustrated Catalogue of Works in General 
Literature or Descriptive Foreign Language Catalogue free. 


GRAMMARS AND READERS. 


Post- 


NET PRICE, 


Bevier’s French Grammar. With exercises by Dr. THomas Loci. 
For colleges and upper classesin schools. Concise yet rea- 
sonably full and scientifically accurate. Much attention is 
paid to Latin equivalents. In use by classes in Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Cornel], etc. 1zmo. 341 pD.....-. ........ 

Bocher-Otto: French Conversation Grammar. 12mo0. 489 pp.......- 

Progressive French Reader. With notes and vocabulary. 
T2MIO.  2OT PP) oso acme cscs ns cess cesccsa sen eaasescisn) asic 


Borel’s Grammaire Frangaise. A usage des Anglais. Entirely in 
French. Revised by E. B. Coe. 12mo. 450pp .........-.-- 
Bronsan’s Prench Verb Blanks: 20 25. clic nos vole amnsresie noise wale ne 


Delille’s Condensed French Instruction. 143 Pp -..------ee ees seen 
Eugéne’s Student’s Comparative French Grammar. Revised by ibys 
Buckingham, Ph.D. 12mo, 284 pp .. ...++++. -+ eee ‘ 
Elementary French Lessons. Revised and edited by L. H. 
Buckingham, Ph.D. 12m0. 126 Pp .. ss+--.--eeee cere ees 
Fisher’s Eusy French Reading. Historical Tales and Anecdotes, with 
foot-note translations of the principal words. 16mo, 253 pp.. 
Joynes's Minimum French Grammar and Reader. Contains everything 
that is necessary, nothing that is not. New edition, supple- 
mented by conversation exercises. 16M0. 275 pp -- +... .- 
Joynes-Otto: First Book in French. A Primer for Very Young Pupils. 
y2mo. 116 pp. Boards ..-..e..-+ veceess veers tees 
Introductory French Lessons. 1zmo, 275 PpPp---- Aks 
Introductory French Reader. With notes and vocabulary. 
163 Pp.--.- Sdcdg eaele Ipag nin oimbcnle ey Lame giaterm es neapamiaietrisye 
Matzke’s French De caaaciskions 16M0, 73 PP. Paper..-...-seeereees 
Méras & Stern's First Lessons in French. 12M0. 321 PPs--. sree ves 
Méras’ Syntaxe Pratique de la Langue Frangaise, Revised. x2mo. 
BIO PPeeee soe eer eeee cee 
Légendes Frangaises. 
Syntaxe Pratique. 3 vols. 12mo. Boards. 


Vol. I. Robertle Diable. xili--33.PP -- _-+-rerece+s 
Vol. Il. Le Bon Roi Dagobert. xii +37 PP.+- +-+--+ 
Vol. Ill. Merlin ’Enchanteur. 94 pp------- Rate stone 
Méras & Stern's Etude Progressive de la Langue Frangaise, 12mo. 


Henry Holt & Co.’s French Text-Books. 


NET PRICE 
Moutonnier’s Les Premiers Pas dans ]’Btude du Frangais. 197 pp..... $ 75 
Pour Appendre a Parler Frangais. 12mo. 191 pp. ..... 75 
Otto. See Bécher-Otto and Joynes-Otto. } : : 
Pylodet’s Beginning French. Exercises for Children in Pronouncing, 


Spelling, and Translating. 16mo, 189 Pp. Boards.... mae 45 
Beginner’s French Reader. For Children. With vocabulary. 
TOMO. 235) pPpa Woards o.0.cea scenes ee ADA a ae et osaoe 45 
Second French Reader. With vocabulary. Ill’d. 12mo, 
BBS UL Sis ee ote Dame aor Pon Mourrs a alincnoceceeas go 


phrases) 22mo.) 304 spp ienaeceee rene ee eel Mawtehieete a) oe 90 
Brief French Grammar. 16mo. 177 pp .....- w.++ cesses 65 
Introductory French Reader. With notes and vocabulary. 

LOMO: 256 PPiwee kiiaraietcineided se ocio eae aeee 7o 


COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. 


Alliot. See Compends of Literature, below. 


Aubert’s CoJloquial French Drill. i16mo. Part I. 66 PD eeticsiemesctie ss 48 
Patt lle aroran aos ee oe 65 
Bronson’s Exercises in Every-day French. Composition. 16mo. ..... 60 
Fleury’s Ancient History. Told to Children, Arranged for translation 
tack into French by Susan M. Lane. 12mo. 112 DPPisen cee 70 
Gasc’s The Translator. English into French. 12mo, 222 jt) erage I 00 
Jeurdes Auteures (oorcands my albox semen tent on aw ean : 80 
Parlez vous Frangais ? A Pocket Phrase-book, with hints for pronun- 
Clatlone 18M On uncn pp boards. 9, cae nen 40 
Riodu’s Lucie. Familiar Conversations in French and English. 12mo, 
U2 BUDD ienversureiuen. elelvin: go ent eee eee wis jz mageiain steno 60 


eee eeeee see I 00 
Witcomb & Bellenger’s French Conversation. Followed by the Sum- 
mary of French Grammar, by Delille. 18mo, BESO IDO nantes 50 
DICTIONARIES. 
Bellow’s French and English Dictionary for the Pocket. French and 
English divisions are carried on concurrently on the same 
page. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “I consider the 
litle lexicon the very gem of my library.” 32mo0. 600 pp. 
(Moroccoti$snroy) (Roam ttuck sens) sae ener ial 2 55 
Cheaper Edition. Larger Print. 12mo. 600 | SYR os Par aaa tee I 00 
Gase’s Library French and English D ctionary. Probably as complete 
and convenient as any French and English Dictionary extant, 
PED PACK AE) ELEN Gls Gale ko A, Sanaddbcuonendcesuaee cca, 4 00 


Students’ Dictionary of the French and English Languages. It 
defines thousands of French words found in no other French 
and English dictionary, It is modern, accurate, and remark- 
ably full on idioms, 1t2mo. 1186 pp. One volume. Cheaper 


es ce Sst SPL Lossrnde mente Ursied eater eee Retail 1 50 
—— Improved Modern Pocket-Dictionary. French-English part, 261 

pp. English-French part, 387 pp. One volume 
Prices net, Postage 8 per cent additional. Descriptive List Sree. 
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Henry Holt & Co.’s French Text-Books. 


COMPENDS AND HISTORIES OF LITERATURE, 


(The Critical and Biographical portions as well as the 
Selections are entirely in French.) 


NET PRICE 


Alliot’s Le’ Auteurs Contemporains. Selections from About, Claretie, 
Uaudet, Dumas, Erckmann-Chatrian, Feuillet, Gambetta, 
Gautier, Guizot, Hugo, Sand, Sarcey, Taine, Verne, and 

others, with notes and brief biographies. 12mo. 371 pp..... 
Contes et Nouvelles. Suivis de Conversations et d’Fxercices de 
SerAWMiAie erin.) d07 IDPs ho ane a ete ea ae ite 
Aubert’s Littérature Frangaise. First Series, Through XVII. Century, 
Selections from Froissart, Rabelais, Montaigne, Calvin, 
Descartes, Corneille, Pascal, Moliére, La Fontaine, Boileau, 
Racine, Fénelon, La Bruyére, etc., etc. With foot-notes, 
biographies, and critical estimates. 16mo. 338 pp ........ 
Littérature Frangaise. Second Series, XVIII. and XIX. Cen- 
turies. Voltaire, Rousseau, Mme. Roland, Balzac, George 
: sand, Gappéee, cic, 16M. 200 PP. ssc: a oceuess pecans 
Fortier’s Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise. A Compact and Com- 
prehensive Account, up tothe present day, 16mo. 362 pp. 
Pylodet's La Littérature Francaise Classique. Biographical and Crit- 
ical. Langue d’C&il, Abailard, Héloise, Fabliaux, Mystéres, 
Joinville, Froissart, Villon, Rabelais, Montaigne, Ronsard, 

Richelies, Corneille, .etc; 120. 393 PP <6 see< nce ees oe 
Théatre Frangaise Classique. From the above. 114 pp. Paper 
La Littérature Frangaise Contemporaine. KIX*Siécle. Prose 
or Verse from roo authors, including About, Augier, Bal- 
zac, Béranger, Chateaubriand, Cherbuliez, Gautier, Hugo, 
Lamartine, Mérimée, De Musset, Sainte-Beuve, Sand, 
Sardou, Mme. de Staél, Taine, Toepfer, De Vigny. With 
selected biographical and literary notices. 12mM0, 310 pp.. 

See also Chvix des Contes under Texts. 


TEXTS. 


About. See Choix des Contes. : 
Achard’s Clos Pommier. A dramatictale. 206 pp. Paper.... ....... 
ZEsop’s Fables. In French, with Vocab. 237 pp..--- ++. -+ +222 -er seers 
Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet. (Bergeron.) With portrait. 300 pp. --...- 
Le Curé de Tours. (Warren.) Includes also Les Proscrits, 
El Verdugo, Z. Marcas, and La Messe de Athée. xiv + 267 


s Mirouet. (Owen-Paget.) Motes only. 54 pp. Paper.. 
pe ioe ie Niaise de Saint-Flour. Modern Comedy. 
ga pp, Papel ces ses -tacens vacccens ounces 
Bédolliére’s Mére Michel et son Chat, With vocabulary, 138 pp. 
Cl., 60 cts.) Paper. .....- seeeersee beooae sae siapinnieaine sis 
Bishop's Ghopaiesaae. A French venice of his California story 
dited by himself. 64 pp. OALdS...-5- 2 npareseeceestt 
Carraud’s is Gofiters de la Grand’mére, With list of difficult phrases, 
See Ségur. 95 pp. Paper... spercerreeee ae te peeeeeeeee 
i du dernier Abencérage and Selections from 
Casio pennies, i, Voyage en Amérique, etc. (Sanderson.) go 
fajene ON Efe 4 gal: aoe Poy Gar nek yan oso HILDE RG seep 

i t orain é 
ean  appee Gk About (3), Gautier (2), De Musset (1). 


JOO PP --- ++ veeeecee Pesersht neces yee sete I cose 
Price net. Postage 8 per cent additional. Descriptive List free. 
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Henry Holt & Co.’s French Text-Books. 


NET PRICE 


Clairwille’s Les Petites Miséres de la Vie ieee Modern Comedy. 
Z5. PP PAPC e ccuics-cwiclsiowicisinis 0/dieinis:e:scisielain pivleiaim 9/e\t1~ininidinie 

Coppee’s On Rend p ean School Edition. (Bronson.) A novel of 
modern Paris, full of local color, Illustrated. xiv + 184 pp. 

Coppee et Maupassant, Tales. (Cameron.) Authorized edition with 
Pesos Includes Coppée’s Morceau de Pain, Deux Pitres, 

Tn Vieux de la Vieille, Le Remplagant, etc., and Maupas- 

gant’s La "eur, La Main, Gargon, un bock, Les Idées au 


Couonel, etc. xlviii Gi Eel SERS OUERE COOB err Amante conotadc 

Corneilie s Le Cid. New Edition. (Joynes.) 114 pp. Boards......... 
Cinna, (Joynes.) 87 pp. Boards...... Ph not asdaossenate ast 

Horace. (Delbos.) 78 pp. Boards.....---- o2--s...-22see- 

Oaudet, Contes de. Eighteen stories, including La Belle Nivernaise. 
(Cameron.) With portrait. 321 pp.. .. nici eiapiet\aa'e\le/sivis 

La Belle Nivernaise. (Cameron.) 79 pp. eBdew eee 


Du Deffand (Mme.). Eleven Letters. See Walter.... ...ccsccesceseee- 
f&rckmann-Chatrian, Le Conscrit de 1813. {BOcner.) Vocab. 304 pp. 
Contes -Fantastiques., (JoOymes.)\\--) a. om Barca sewom hageccy 
Madame Thérése, (BoOcher.) With vocabulary. 270 pp 

Ie Blocuss. ((B0cher)) 2585p pa hapenees.ca: sae eee 

Fallet’s Princes de l’Art. 334 pp. (Cl., $1.00.) Paper....... 

Feuillet’s Roman d’un Jeune Homme ’Pauvre. Novel. (Owen.) “With 
vocabulary. 289 pp.. Ree GOSS aon 
Roman d’un Jeune Homme “Pauvre. Play. (Bé6cher.) 

too pp; Boards.... s.. Pee op Someta Rene ESD so ee ris 

Le Village. Modern Play. eu pp. “Pap Cb caasauebmarteceh cers 

Fév: I's Chouans et Bleus. (Sankey.) 188 pp. a. 80 cts.) Paper.... 
Fleury’s L’Histoire de France. For Children. 372 pp ........ ...--- 
Foa’s Contes Biographiques. With vocabulary. 189 pp. (Cl., 80 cts.) 


PAPEM 6. cAveresialaisrnt 5 Swcicietes tsi «cite oe ola Seay tins 2 Sis Alninln even tetints eedne 
Petit Robinson de Paris. With vocabulary. 166 pp. (Cl., 70Ccts.) 
PANDET Sai elelelei aleteletereiesefeleleioie a /ainlalehitel<Ielviere(etesn oteratsinint=in’efelots(a\erefemererara\uiaye 


De Gaulle’s Le Bracelet, t bound with Mme. De M.'s La Petite Maman. 
Plays for Children. 38 pp. Paper.... 
De Girardin’s La Joie Fait Peur. Modern Play. (Bécher.) iG ‘pp. 
| i:3 0.2) CABBIE Hn CODMCOL cro SGoto. ako san iene sedans 
Halévy’s L’Abbé Constantin. (Super.) With vocabulary. Boards.. 
History. See Fleury, Lacombe, Taine, Thiers. The publisher issue 


a French History in English by Miss NReS fejeieievaists avjere 
Hugo's HWernani, Zracedy. (Harper)! 126 ppenc- casclovewaaesiiacs west 
Ruy Blas. Tragedy. (Michaels.) 117 pp. Bds..............+. 


Selections. (Warren.) Gringoire in the Court of Miracles, A 
Man Lost Overboard, Waterloo, Pursuit of Jean Valjean and 
Cosette, etc.,, and r4 Poems. With Portrait, s244 Ppl ccc -s 
irc: vailleurs de la Mer. (Owen-Paget.) Notes only. 238 
Pp. Paper 
De Janon’s Recueil de Poésies. 186 pp AGHA cobe aantede osogedcoO 66 
Labiche (et Delacour), La Cagnotte. Comedy. "83 pp. Pape 
(et Delacour), Les Petits Oiseaux, Moderna Posed '(Bocher.) 


70 pp. Paper SP Ua Wi cs cic HASTE Nelecafuierelbia Mop arrecrmsies tenets 
(et Martin), La Poudre aux Yeux. “Modern Comedy, (Bocher.) 
59 Pp. (With woccbulary,, 30 ClSe, HEL pensive vakorinel eiblee sins 


Wacombe’s Petite Histoire du Peupie Frangais. (Bué.) 212 Pas 

La Fontaine’s Fables Choisies. (Delbos.) Boards ..... x aoe: 
Leclerq’s Trois Proverbes. 7hvree Little Comedies. Paper. behets sees 
Literature, Compends and Histories of. See separate heading. 


Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional, Descriptive List free, 
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Henry Holt & Co.’s French Text-Books. 


—__... 


NET PRICB 


Loti, Selections, : (Cameron.) Authorized Ed. Viande de boucherie 
hagrin d*un vieux forgat, and Selections, often a chapter in 

length, from Mariage de Loti, Roman d’un Spahi, Mon Frére 

Yves, Pechcur d'Islande, Mme. Chrysanthéme, etc. With por- 


_. tratt, “boi-f 385 pp. s...cce: Rise onl thiciialell inlets arc ae 
Macé’s Bouchée de Pain. (L’Homme.) With vocabulary. 260 ‘pp 
Boe oan) Paper one pete Ue et ae ee oat < 
De Maistre’s Voyage Autour de ma Chambre. Ir7 pp.  Paper.cs. sa: 
Les Prisonmiers du Caucase, bound with Achard’s Clos 
: POMUDICE, §206'-1 230, DD icon neat oe ise nh, nt 
De Maintenon. 13 Letters. See Walter.........._,. dis)=1de/slele|</e\e's'o)) slain 
Maupassant. See Coppée and Maupassant. 
Mazere’s Le Collier de Perles. Comedy. With vocab. BOIDD we - fies 


Mérimée’s Colomba, (Cameron.) Story of a Corsican Vendetta, 
Vocab. by Otis G. Bunnell anda portrait. xxiv + 270 pp. 


Moliére’s L*Avare. (Joynes.) 132 pp. Boards.....  .....se0c.00-., 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. (Delbos.)i Papert seas as 

Le Misanthrope. New Ed. (Joynes.) 130 pp. Bds... A 
Musiciens Célébres. 271 pp. Paper........... eee ce oe Na Sanne fe 
De Musset’s Merle Blanc. (Williams and Cointat.) Sopp. JBds: ii... 
Us Caprice. Comedy. 56. pp: | Paperins.: sire osh-eeetsnen 


De Neuville’s Trois Comédies pour Jeunes Filles. 134 pp. Paper. ... 

Obnet’s La Filie du Député. (Beck.) A Novel of Political Life in Paris 
to-day by the author of Le Maitre de Forges. x+176 pp .., 

Owen-Paget. Annotations. See Balzac, Feuillet, Hugo, Sand, Vigny, 

Poems, French and German, for Memorizing, (N. Y. Regents’ Re- 

quirements.) 30 in each language, with music to eight of the 

German poenis. 92 pp. ‘Boards.......-c20000% ois 

See also Hugo Selections, De Janon, and Pylodet. p 

Porchat’s Trois Mois sous la Neige. Journal of a young man in the 
Jura mountains. 160 pp. (Cl., 70 cts.) Paper....... s+ 

Pressensé’s Rosa. With vocabulary by L. Pylodet. A classic for girls. 
285 pp. (Cl., $1.00.) Paper....... aston ere er Aemiatceietots 

Pylodet’s Gouttes de Rosée. Petit Trésor poétique des Jeunes Per- 
SOMMCS Se A Pe eres ar aks, smite aie sien tain Cover eeoeies 

La Mére |l’Oie. Poésies, Enigmes, Chansons, et Rondes 
Enfantines. Illustrated. 80 pp. Boards.............-... 

Racine’s Athalie. New Ed. (Joynes.) 117 pp. Bds........- ..+. node 
Esther. (Joynes) 66 pp. Boards ......... widiataclain)  yisih Heals 

Les Plaideurs. (Delbos.) 80 pp. Boards.........- Raines sitet 
Saint-Germain’s Pour une Epingle. Suitable for old and young. 
With vocabulary, 174 pp. (Cl., 7s cts.) Paper. ...-..--. 
Ste.-Beuve. Seven of the Causeries du Lundi. (Harper.) Qu est-ce- 
qu’un classique, Grande Epoque de la Prose, Pensées 

de Pascal, La Fontaine, Mémoires de Saint-Simon, 

Mme. de Maintenon, La Duchesse de Bourgogne. 

AP fi 290 POs reece tech eee Faire ping sas Spee satan rns 


-Pi ; aul et Virginie. (Kuhns.) An edition of this great 
Cea ae with ful! notes. Suitable alike for beginners 


and for college classes. X + 160 PP..--+++- erereeres sos 
Sand’s Petite Fadette. (Bécher.) 205 Pp... ---:.--stterersrrteeeneees 
La Mare au Diable. (Joynes.) Vocab. xix 4+ 122 PP.-- + +--+ 


Marianne. (Henckels.) go pp. Paper.. oss wscren ena A 
andenn's es Maison de Se lak A comedy of the Revolution, 
Bocher. ) Boardssic..c Oe deer agnae sree oat) ane 

ie de is Seoliece. ae eer) 99 Pp: Boards.. 

ibe’ Doigts de Fée. Comedy, (Bocher.) Boards... -...  .--. 
artes (er Meleevitle) Valérie. Drama. (Bocher.) poker 39 P us 
(et Legouvé), Bataille de Dames. Comedy. (Bocher.) 81 pp. i 
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Henry Holt & Co.’s French Text-Books. 


NET PRICE 
Sevignése 2orlucttersss see) Walter satanen Naeem ocean ae ere ee O75 
Ségur’s Les Petites Filles Modéles, bound with Carraud’s Les Gofiters 
de la Grand’mére. With List of difficult phrases. 98 + 95 
Ppa sce Carrandyes ae erates stac 23 slo ao Uigisiacee’ als taste enslsteee 80 
Les Petites Filles Modéles. 08 pp. Paper... songoueRue cops 24 
Siraudin’s (et Thiboust) Les Femmes qui Pleurent (‘“Weeping Wives.”’). 
Modern Comedy. 28 pp. ADEE oo. (ease sipeliice Coal ce tare 26 
Souvestre’s La Loterie de Francfort, with Curo’s La Jeune Savante. 
Comedies for Children. 47 pp. Boards.... ... we nDe Bec 2c 
Un Philosophe sous les Toits. With table of difficulties, 
137.pp: (Cli; Gorcts:) Paper... 1-2 oY. lamin titapioee eer 28 
e Testament de Mme. Patural, with Drohojowska’s La 
Demoiselle de St. Cyr. Plays for Children. 54 pp. 
OALGSs c,d ematimccine tate eee WER Btoetic cP open : 20 
La_ Vieille Cousine, bound with Les Ricochets. Plays for 
Childrens vezipp | Papenscec c= een ee ee ae eee 20 
Taine’s Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. (Edgren.) Extracts. 

Withopostrait, Gis7 ppee Bourds ess: on mance sae aa 50 
Thiers’ Expédition de Bonaparte en Egypte. (Edgrer.) With portrait, 

IX LGOup fe OATS a eee ce ee a ee Sa sania ni 35 
Toepffer’s Bibliotheque de Mon Oncle, «-..-.-- - + -+sses sreialeiels cases 50 
Vacquerie’s Jean Baudry. Pay. (BGcher.))) Paper: cs scenneeeee en cane 23 
Verconsin's C’était Gertrude. En Wagon. Two of the best modern 

comediesifornamateurs. Boards.) -. aceon oeee ennne 30 
Ve.ne’s Michel Strogoff. (Lewis ) Abridged. A tale of the Tartar 
rebellion. With portrait. 129 12) DAR ONE GRACE enos oNer eb aaio ob 7o 
De Vigny’s Cing Mars. (Owen-Paget.) Notes only. Paper.... ....+. 50 
Walter’s Classic French Letters. Voltaire, Mmes. de Sévigné, Main- 
tenon, et Du Deffand. (Walter.) 230 pp........ A Sasonscoc 75 

PAN EV SNCS, (CUMS) casces ces wis colieche GbSin enn centomce 

Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional, Descriptive List fret 

Books Translated from the French. 

Prices retail. Carriage prepaid. See Miscetlensoxs Cato logue, 
About’s The Man with the Broken Ear . ....... .... asses Boos bua8 $1 co 
The NotaryssiNaseses. see eee eee Rey eet Steele fore) 
Bacourt’s Souvenirs of a Diplomat (in America under Van Buren, etc.). x 50 
Bazin’s:lvaliansot Lo-day ).veseys os scen sssible8 (9)eiul sisis:sleys eyn/elaleteleters  sisve seis I 25 
Berlioz: Selections from Letters and Writings... a ee 2200 
Chevrillon’s In India, Impressions of Trave. ....... stoletelsvateicrsrerievehirie I se 
Chanson de Roland...... OP sa Msivisie = onic ee bilalnie) v9.81 /e'eleisi-lecwicleiciaieeeeii ek. 25 
Gavard’s A Diplomat in London (S91 2577) Sate naiccrcrestaiee eee Se eae 25 
Guerin’s Journal. With Essays by Matthew Arnold and Ste-Beuve.... 1 25 
Guyau’s Non-religion of the Futvre </einibisje eivisieiaieiti¢wneciclecins seen 3/00 
Rousselet’s Ralph, the Drummer BOY iccrociniaseces ataveiaieistaiteinieler Se sieselsiee) x SG 
Ste-Beuve’s English Portraits.,............ elias efevoro wiaialovsia Mob vise eies sacs 20D 
Taine’s Works. Library Editon 13 vols........ srais eferelatetcterstaie tiereis Each 250 
The Pyrenees. Ill’@ by Doré. (Full morocco, $20:00;) soe bes Pique 
English Literature. With 28 portraits. Gilt tops. 4 vols.in box. 7 5¢ 
English Literature, Abridged by John Fiske, 1 Vol........%e¢ 1 40 
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